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PREFACE 


i 


Of all Bonaparte’s campaigns the expedition to Egypt was 
perhaps the most human and interesting. It was the specu¬ 
lation of a gambler, careless of his risks. The adventure is 
crowded with incident; the conception was characteristic 
and the end dramatic. It failed no doubt, yet the leader 
contrived to return to France with credit unimpaired. 
Fortune was kind to him. 

The story displays Bonaparte at his best and at his worst, 
and within the limits of history I have endeavoured to 
portray both the greatness and the weakness of his nature. 
I do not pretend to reveal any fresh facts; I cannot make 
any startling revelations. But the conviction that intimate 


acquaintance with Egypt and her people is needed to under¬ 
stand the difficulties that confronted Bonaparte, has en¬ 
couraged me to write the story. 

At the end of this volume is a list of works consulted, and 


to their authors, living and dead, I tender my respectful and 
grateful thanks. The Cotrespondance has been my sheet 
anchor; Jonquiere's admirable military history, the Cam¬ 
bridge Modem History, Le Courier d’£gypte, the journal of 
the Institut d Egypte, the MemoiresoiMsixmoni, Bourrienne, 
Barras, and many other contemporary writers—Martin in 
particular—have been of invaluable assistance. The iUustra- 
tions are from various sources. The medals are from Dr. 
Sydney Fairbaim's collection; the portrait on the frontis¬ 
piece from a miniature in possession of Monsieur Henri Meyer 
of Imbaba, Egypt; plates 4. 8, 9, and ii from the British 
Museum. The chart of the Battle of the Nile has been drawn 
by Mr. F. Cramer Roberts of Alexandria, and, lastly, I must 
acknowledge my use of two maps reproduced by the Survey 
epartment of the Egyptian government, surveys made by 
Colonel Jacotin, which contribute to make the Description 
de Itgypte an enduring memorial of Bonaparte’s adventure 


Heliopolis, 


P. G. ELGOOD 
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PROLOGUE 

REVOLUTION 


Revolution is a destructive business: little is left of the old 
order of things when its course is finished. National institu¬ 
tions are the first to suffer, and, in the confusion that follows, 
all inspirations and traditions of the past vanish. The first 
leaders begin with modest professions: they wish to redress 
grievance, to abolish class privilege. Moderation is their 
watchword, constitutional reform their goal. But such 


humble conceptions do not satisfy their supporters. The 
idealist comes forward with his doctrine of a perfect State: 
the iconoclast, intent upon dissolving the bonds that have 
hitherto held society together, follows at his heels. Their 
voices triumph. The sober-minded minority are ruthlessly 
brushed aside, and leadership passes to a band of degenerates 
who in normal times would live and die in obscurity. Ham¬ 
pered by mistaken estimate of their own virtue, the new¬ 


comers set out to refashion mankind, to suppress human 
instinct. They are soon struggling in a world of perplexity. 
To maintain their ascendancy, they resort to Terror, until 
society rises in revolt. But the relief is only temporary: under 
another label misgovemment continues. Elated by success, 
the victors pursue a policy of reprisal: opposition is repressed, 
opponents are crushed out of existence. There is no truce, 
or end of the confusion until there steps into the arena a 
superman, dominating friend and enemy alike. Such a man 
was Bonaparte, the child of revolution, the product of an age of 
violence, serenely conscious of his claim to rule. In obedience 
to the will of the superman, faction ceases, and society re¬ 
establishes itself upon its old basis. Less is heard of the rights 
of man, more of submission to authority. It is the history of 
aU violent revolution: it was that of France in the closing 
years of the eighteenth century. ^ 

Upon the throne sat Louis XVI, a good-humoured man, 
but no sovereign to cope with revolution. He had succeeded 
in 1774 to an anxious but unembarrassed inheritance. France 
still accepted the common beUef of the civilized world the 
ivine nght of Kings to rule. Every government in Eimope 
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was monarchical, every monarchy a despotism resting upon 
decayed clerical and feudal institutions. Neither democracy 
nor nationalism could thrive in such conditions. The King 
was the State, arbiter of peace and war, fount of honour and 
patronage: and confident of the loyalty of France, Louis 
reigned comfortably for a few years. Yet all was not well, 
and men were murmuring against a government maintained 
solely in the interest of the crown, the noblesse, and the 
church. Misery was widespread, taxation intolerable, ad¬ 
ministration inefficient. National finance was in a deplorable 
condition, the natural sequence of anticipating revenue and 
concealing expenditure. Nor did the public know the extent 
of the country’s indebtedness. No balance was ever struck, 
audit undertaken, or budget framed. These omissions con¬ 
tributed to the financial disorder: but the extravagant foreign 
policy of the crown, the contracting of ruinous loans, to meet 
current expenditure, and above all the exemption of the 
wealthier classes of the community from taxation, were more 
substantial causes. The mischief did not escape notice of 
various controUers-general of finance. Turgot became un¬ 
popular at court by insisting on the right of the treasury to 
sanction expenditure, by advocating publicly the imperative 
need of thrift. His courage went even further. He refused to 
impose fresh taxes, or place fresh loans: if more money was 
necessary, it must be found by taxing the privileged classes. 
That ultimatum raised a storm. Ministers denounced Turgot 
as an apostle of revolution, and Necker took his place. 

The existing system of government betokened an un¬ 
healthy state of things: the King ruled through a select 
council of princes of the royal blood, ministers of State, and 
officers of the royal household. The States-general, the 
traditional mouthpiece of public opinion, had not sat for two 
hundred years, and the local payletficnts, judicial rather than 
legislative, could only register their protests. Clearly some¬ 
thing had to be done at once, for there was now no money 
to carry on the administration. Calonne, a new controller- 
general, could think of no alternative but to summon the 
States-general, and with their approval wring money out of 
the privileged classes. But the royal council intervened. All 
representative assemblies it declared, were dangerous to the 
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State, and the council urged Louis to think of another 
remedy. He hesitated and then, pushed by Calonne, con¬ 
vened a body of notables. 

The experiment was unsatisfactory. The notables listened 
to Calonne's pleading, but refused their consent to abolish 
exemptions from taxation. It was the end of Calonne, and 
Lomenie de Brienne, an archbishop of the Church, an in¬ 
capable and timid man, fell back upon an old device, a ‘ royal 
sitting'. At this sitting the parlement of Paris met the 
State council. The day ended in confusion. The parlement 
would speak of nothing but the need of convoking the States- 
general, and Louis in the end broke up the sitting. 

But out of the first experiment came a modest beginning 
in the direction of representative government: for the better 
transaction of local business, the council of notables created 


provincial councils. Debate in these bodies showed the way 
the wind was blowing: one and all petitioned the throne to 
call the States-general. The court became alarmed, and 
ordered the arrest of signatories. Serious rioting followed, 
and uncertain of the temper of the army, executive authority 
dared not act with vigour. Its timidity encouraged councils 
to go a step further: they declared that in the new States- 


general the Hers Hat must have a double representation, that 
the three orders, the clergy, the noblesse, and the tiers Hat, 
must deliberate and vote as one chamber. Again Louis vacil¬ 
lated, convening a second time the notables, and making 
vague promises to the parlement of Paris. Neither expedient 
availed the crown. Discontent grew more vociferous, and in 
despair the King summoned the States-general to meet. He 
should have also decided the procedure of election of the 
members, and defined the authority of the three orders. It 
was very necessary to do so. France was without experience 
of parhamentary government, and the crown was entitled 
to protect Its own prerogatives. The States-general had last 
met m 1614, when the three orders sat separately, granting 
supplies w return for the redress of grievances. But thf 

S" was deter¬ 

mined now that the hers etat should have the final say 

on r' representation, and 

5th May 1789 the States-general comprising 308 


B2 
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representatives of the Church, 285 of the noblesse, and 621 
of the tiers etat met. Dispute at once broke out. The clergy 
and noblesse claimed the right to sit and vote separately, the 
tiers etat insisted upon common debate and decision, and the 
comte de Mirabeau and the abbe Sieyes deserting their own 
orders championed its cause. They were warmly welcomed, 
especially Mirabeau, a spirited and eloquent speaker. He 
was then in the prime of life, a man of talent but indolent in 
habit and uncertain in temper. His youth had been stormy, 
embittered by quarrel with his father, and blackened by 
intrigue and scandal. Adversity altered his outlook on life, 
and middle age inspired in him a profound desire to mitigate 
human misery. Sieyes was a different personality, more 
crafty and more calculating, with a trick of coining epigram¬ 
matic and mordant phrases. His services to the tiers etat 
were useful rather than brilliant, and the quality of his intel¬ 
lect was best shown in his solution of perplexing political 
problems. There was never much doubt that the tiers etat 
would dominate the States-general. The order was a compact 
party of hard-headed men, bound together by common in¬ 
terests, and resenting their exclusion from the public services. 
Neither the noblesse nor the Church possessed the same 
unity. Between the great seigneur and the simple country 
gentleman there existed a gulf. A vain attempt to keep pace 
with an extravagant court had ruined the first, a foolish 
ambition to occupy the seigneur’s place in the country had 
brought disaster upon the second. The Church was equally 
divided: between the bishop and the cure there was little 
sympathy. The enormous revenues of Rome were inequitably 
distributed: the share of the parish priest in them was ex¬ 
ceedingly small. ^Advancement was mainly a matter of birth 
and influence: a cadet of good family, who made the Church 
his profession, was reasonably sure of a comfortable income 
for life. On one point only were the Church and the noblesse 
agreed: they would not sit with the Hers etat. 

Unable to alter that decision, the tiers etat on the 20th 
June proclaimed itself to be a National assembly, the only 
mouthpiece of France. It was a happy title, short and digni¬ 
fied, and Siey^, who invented it, was greatly applauded. 
A few more liberal-minded members of the Church and the 
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noblesse followed Mirabeau and Siey^s into the assembly, 
but the majority of the seigneurs and bishops stood haughtily 
aloof. Pressed by them, Louis intervened. He forbade all 
three orders to discuss their constitution or privileges, he 
declared his determination to dissolve the assembly, if that 
order was disobeyed. He was too late. ‘The nation in 
assembly cannot receive an order', said Bailly, the president, 
and Mirabeau cried, ‘We will only leave at the point of the 
bayonet.’ The King's advisers resolved to punish this in¬ 
solent defiance, and Paris, ripe for mischief, determined to 
resist. Camille Desmoulins, a Breton, called out ‘To arms, 
brother patriots'; an excited mob marched on the Bastille. 
‘But this is revolt’, exclaimed the King, when he learnt of the 
capitulation of the fortress. 'No, Sire’, replied the Due de 
Liancourt calmly, 'It is revolution.’ 

Rioting followed, and the respectable inhabitants of Paris 
began to organize against disorder. A national guard was 
formed, pickets of citizens mounted guard over public build¬ 
ings. The action saved Paris. The mob melted away, and 
life resumed its customary course. Meanwhile the National 
assembly continued its examination of the cahiers or state¬ 
ments of grievances submitted from the provinces. It was 
a lengthy task to pronounce a final judgement upon such 
perplexing matters as demands for trial by jury, the suppres¬ 
sion of monasteries and convents, the abolition of feudal 
rights and privileges, the separation of the treasury from 
the executive, the suppression of all exemption from taxation, 
and the confiscation of the royal domains: but the National 
assembly accomplished the task. It did even more: it recorded 
the need of a constitution, it enquired into the causes of 
scarcity of food. The last was a matter of great urgency: 
throughout France people were clamouring for more and for 
Reaper bread. A spirit of mischief seized the country. 
Peasants banded together, plundered and burnt religious 
foundations and the houses of the gentry. The lust for pillage 

spread. No man's hfe or property was safe: a fatal timidity 
nad paralysed the executive* 

Ardent and generous spirits disappointed wth the slow 
progress towards reform, urged the assembly to bestir itself 
The appeal feU on fruitful soU. The due d’AiguiUon and the 
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vicomte de Noailles, two powerful seigneurs, renounced their 
privileges as members of the noblesse: others followed their 
example. In a single session, the assembly decreed equality 
of taxation, forbade the sale of offices and places under the 
State, cancelled unearned pensions, removed class restrictions 
upon entry into the public services, and terminated the 
feudal system. In the multitude of clubs and debating 
societies that now sprang into existence, the demagogue 
found a congenial audience. An avalanche of talk descended 
upon Paris: there arose a cry for an elected municipality, 
as the first instalment of representative government. With 
a bad grace the King gave way. The writing on the wall was 
plain, but Louis continued to live in a little world of illusion. 
He dined with the bodyguard, he distributed to its officers 
and men white cockades as a sign of the royal favour. That 
banquet had unfortunate consequences. Paris spoke of it as 
an orgy, and reproached the King for feasting, when the 
country was starving. There followed another outburst of 
unreasoning emotion. On the 5th October the mob marched 
upon Versailles, and called on Louis to take up his residence 
in Paris. He refused to do so, until Lafayette at the head 
of 15,000 national guards persuaded him to listen. The 
National assembly followed the King to Paris, and sat thence¬ 
forth in the manage of the Tuileries, at the mercy of the 
proletariat. Disorderly men and women crowded the galleries, 
expressing noisy approval or censure, refusing to listen to the 
president’s call for silence. Deputies with an eye upon these 
audacious intruders, behaved little better, and lost their self- 
control, The assembly had no leaders, no parties. Mirabeau, 
sitting on the president's left, could usually obtain a hearing; 
Robespierre was less fortunate. His assiimption of supreme 
wisdom exasperated the assembly: it conceived a dislike to 
this tiresome young man, it thought him a bumptious little 
provincial. But if Robespierre cut a poor figure in the 
assembly, he was sure of a welcome in a club, known as the 
Jacobins from its meeting in an ancient Jacobin convent. 
There he found an audience willing to listen to noisy rhapsody 
and denunciation: there conspiracy against the throne was 
hatched. It is not easy to understand how this deputy came 
later to dominate France. He was no orator like Mirabeau, 
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he had no gift for epigram like Sieyes. His face and figure 
were unimpressive, his ideas were mediocre, his vision was 
narrow. His influence cannot therefore be attributed to 
natural gifts, and his ascendancy must be ascribed to his 
capacity to inspire fear. 

Yet despite inherent defects, the National assembly con¬ 
tinued to accomplish something. It reorganized the judiciary, 
redistributed France into eighty-three departments, re¬ 
adjusted the incidence of taxation, and confiscated crown 
and church domains to relieve the exchequer. But France 
suffered in the process: the confiscated property was sold 
recklessly. There was no money in the country. To overcome 
the difficulty the assembly issued and made legal tender 
assignats or bonds secured upon the crow and church lands. 
The purchaser was permitted to pay the State in its own 
assignats, which were then destroyed. Such was the theory: 
but the practice became different, and the government came 
to look upon assignats as indistinguishable from cash. Nor 
was the transfer to the electorate of the appointment of 
bishops and cures more judicious. The decree offended good 
Catholics: the King heard the news with concern. The due 
de Conde and others pressed upon him the wisdom of flight. 
Louis was not easy to persuade, and only a mistaken belief 
that the army was unshaken, tempted him to leave Versailles. 
On the evening of the 20th June 1791 the royal party stole 
out of the palace, and drove off in the direction of the Argonne. 
There the King expected to meet with de Bouille, commander 
of the army of the East. But de Bouille waited in vain: at 
Varennes Louis was recognized, and turned back. The 
adventure had failed, and Paris seethed with excitement. 
The assembly decreed the suspension of the King; Danton 
demanded his deposition. Vast crowds assembled in support, 
and the mayor of Paris, taking alarm, called out the national 
guard. A collision followed in the Champ de Mars. 

Meanwhile deputies were hurriedly putting the finishing 
touches to the constitution. It was promulgated on the 
^ * in a document chiefly remarkable for its 

confusion between law and morality. In principle the King 
, remained supreme head of the State, but in practice he 
enjoyed neither power nor prerogative: the duties of the 
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executive were confounded with the duties of the legislative. 
The constitution, in short, was unworkable: the more so since 
out of mistaken motives the National assembly forbade its 
members to seek election to the new chamber. Thus, when 
the Legislative assembly met, its benches were crowded with 
young and inexperienced men, idealists and visionaries sitting 
cheek by jowl with advocates of violence. The Jacobins 
formed the largest group, but division in their ranks neutral¬ 
ized the advantage of numbers. One section stood for the 
estabhshment of a republic: a second doubted whether France 
was ripe for such a drastic measure. The extremists in the 
end got their way, and the Legislative assembly condemned 
both princes and nobles who had fled the country, and priests 
who refused to swear to the constitution. 

The pUl was too bitter for the King to swallow. He 
exercised his power of veto, and the deputies turned upon 
the men, whom they suspected of advising the King to this 
course. Lafayette was the first victim. He was relieved of 
his command of the national guard, and offered that of an 
army concentrating on the Flemish front. It was a tempting 
commission with war in the offing: but off the field Lafayette's 
capacity for decision faded. He could not decide between 
the throne and the people, and uncertain, he crossed the 
Rhine. Presently the storm burst. Austria and Prussia in 
the spring of 1792 declared war upon France, and on the 
19th August 1792 the duke of Brunswick began his long 
advertised advance upon Paris. Longwy, ‘the iron gate of 
France', capitulated: Verdun seemed fated to follow. Paris 
gave itself up to despair, until Danton awoke a new spirit 
by crying pour vaincre Vennemi, il faut de Vaudace, encore de 
Vaudace, toujours de Vaudace, et la France est sauvie. Fresh 
volunteer levies were hastily enrolled, and rushed to the 
front, while Dumouriez clung desperately to the passes of 
the Argonne. The deciding battle took place at Valmy on 
the 20th September. Neither side could claim victory, but 
the Prussian retreated, and the initiative passed to Dumouriez. 
He entered Flanders, defeated the Austrians at Jempiappes, 
and occupied Brussels. 

Meanwhile in Paris the municipality, stirred by Robes¬ 
pierre and Marat, were endeavouring to dominate the govern- 
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merit. The battle raged round the person of the King. A 
rabble of violent men and women marched in procession to 
the Tuileries, broke down the gates, and burst open the doors 
of the palace. Louis met them calmly. A ringleader stepped 
forward and, holding out a white and a red cockade, bade 
the King choose between them. ‘ Reign here or in Coblentz 
with other eniigrh ’, screamed the mob, and for answer Louis 
placed on his head the red cap of liberty. Terrified lest they 
themselves should be the next victims of Paris, deputies 
hurriedly set up a comiie de surveillance, empowered to try 
royalists, priests, and aristocrats, already under arrest. The 
trial was a travesty of justice. The accused were given no 
time to prepare their defence or to call witnesses: they were 
judged and condemned in the same breath. There followed 
a struggle between the proletariat of Paris and the assembly 
for the custody of the King, that ended in the victory of the 
first and in the removal of Louis from the Luxembourg to 
the Temple. Such was the situation on the 21st September 
1792, when the Legislative assembly dissolved and the 
National convention took its place. The extremists were in 
a majority. In Paris, Robespierre, Danton, and Marat were 


returned at the head of the polls; the provinces followed the 
lead of the capital, and the triumph of the Jacobin party was 
complete. Next to the Jacobins in size were deputies led by 
Brissot, who professed more moderate views; behind them 
sat others unwilling to commit themselves to any particular 
programme. But the Jacobins carried all before them, 
dis^tablishing the monarchy, creating a republic in its place! 
and offering the assistance of its armies to aU nations 
st^gghng against despotism. ‘Ruin', cried Cambon, ‘to 
^ who aspire to freedom, and do not simultaneously break 
^eu- chains.' It was the most uncompromising challenge 
^e world has known, and the convention turned upon the 
King. Louis must die that France may Uve', cried Couthon 

coUeagues into approving the crime; 
ut Bnssot and others had some conscience left. Louis had 

ommitted no offence, and according to the constitution his 
person was mviolable. The plea met with no response from 
Lours s adversaries. France, they answered, couW oveS 
he constitution: France must judge the guilt or innocence 
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of the sovereign. Robespierre alone of his party demurred. 
For him there was no need of any trial. The King was 
responsible for the misfortunes of the country: only by death 
could he expiate his sin. But the convention shrank from 
that terrible advice, insisting that an indictment was pre¬ 
pared, that the formalities of justice were observed. So in 
the first days of January 1793 Louis listened at the bar of 
the chamber to the charges. They were exceedingly flimsy 
and unsupported by any evidence: allegations of conspiracy 
against the people, of lending assistance to emigres. Deseze 
undertook the prisoner’s defence. He faced the deputies 
boldly. ‘ I look round for judges ’, he said, ‘ and I find accusers. 
You take away from Louis his rights as a citizen.’ That 
apostrophe gave Brissot courage to move that the King's 
guilt or innocence should be determined by a plebiscite. At 
once the Jacobin leaders were on their feet, declaring the 
proposal to be an insult to the representatives of the nation, 
and Brissot abashed, sat down. The end was at hand. The 
vote was taken, and Louis condemned to die by a majority 
of one. Ten months later Marie Antoinette followed the 
King to the scaffold. 

The execution of Louis was a signal for fresh war abroad. 
Spain and Holland broke off relations, England came reluct¬ 
antly into the struggle. She had watched the progress of 
revolution in France at first with sympathy, then with horror. 
Her own system of government was not ideal, but it suited 
the national spirit. There existed still many political and 
social inequalities, but taxation was light and public opinion 
was studied by the government of the day. Pitt, prime 
minister, stood for retrenchment and reform at home, for 
neutrality abroad. He had recognized the French constitu¬ 
tion of 1791: he had welcomed in London the following year 
a mission headed by Chauvelin, hoping to negotiate first a 
loan, and next an alliance between the two countries. But 
the conversation came to nothing. Pitt's goodwill did not 
extend to the recognition of provisional governments, or to 
a French occupation of Brussels. From Brussels to Amster¬ 
dam was but a step, and England had bound herself under 
treaty to defend Dutch territory. The transformation of 
France from a monarchy into a republic made the prime 
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minister cooler than ever, and Chauvelin’s assurance that 
France contemplated no invasion of Holland, and that the 
establishment of a republic meant no more than the affirma¬ 
tion of the principle of political freedom, missed their mark. 
Pitt became unceasingly uneasy, and recalled his minister 
from Paris. The next move lay with the Jacobins, and on 
the 1st March France declared war on England. 

Out of the bosom of the National convention there sprang 
into existence the comiU de salut public, a mysterious instru¬ 
ment, deliberating in secret, overriding the executive, and 
spending vast sums on secret service. Under its rule France 
became a land of mourning and desolation: no Caesar rivalled 
this committee’s lust for blood. Marat and Hebert held Paris 


in the palm of their hands, but elsewhere men rose against 
the convention. Industry continued to decline, assignats 
to depreciate: food was terribly scarce, the cost of living 
rising daily. Suddenly Lyon turned upon the convention. 
Revolt was shortlived. Agents of the committee swept down 
upon the town, levying heavy fines, and when Lyon refused 
to pay, Kellerman at the head of an army reduced it to 
submission. Simultaneously a peasant insurrection in La Ven¬ 
dee was mercilessly repressed. The rebels won one or two 
preliminary successes: then at Le Mans Kleber and Marceau 
broke down resistance, and the savage Carrier completed 
their work. No deputy dared denounce this monster but 
Danton, who would have substituted peace for war, recon¬ 
ciliation for reprisal. But the advocates of violence were too 
powerful for him, and Robespierre determined to make an 
end of Danton. It was not a difficult task: for Danton’s 
vigour and frankness had made for him a host of enemies. 
He was an outstanding figure of the revolution, a man of 
fine but unequal quality of mind, who sought no personal 

end. It was his ambition to regenerate France, but he could 
not get beyond the wish. 


Reconstruction of the comite de saint public eliminated 
Danffin—and left Robespierre free to mature his blind and 
vindictive proscriptions. Soon there remained only one 
potential rival, the corrupt and vicious Hebert, leader of the 

becoming fashionable in 
the capital, and instigated by Hebert, the commune dedicated 
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Notre Dame to the cult of Reason. France was horrified, 
and Robespierre counting upon that knowledge, denounced 
Hebert as the enemy of God. He summoned Danton from 
his retirement to assist in the campaign. It was successful. 
Hebert fell, and Robespierre turned upon Danton. 

Robespierre was now supreme. He posed as the qmnt- 
essence of human virtue: he walked abroad, escorted by a 
company of adoring young women who chanted his praises. 
But he aspired also to become the single interest of all France. 
He invented a new religion, and when his creation of a 
strange supreme Being fell flat, he introduced a sharper period 
of terror by reshaping revolutionary tribunals. Every citizen 
thenceforth was free to denounce conspiracy, every tribunal 
at liberty to accept evidence discredited in ordinary courts 
of justice. It was too much for the convention to accept, and 
Barras, Sieyes, Gambon, and others awoke at last to the 
knowledge that they would be the next victims. Suddenly 
Robespierre found his domination threatened. Amid inter¬ 
ruption he delivered a long and rambling defence, that failed 
to impress his audience. He was declared an outlaw, arrested 
by Barras, and executed. Thus perished a man whose place 
in history is unique. 

Breathing more freely, the convention elected a new comiU 
de salut public, but restricted its powers. There was to be no 
more political despotism, no longer a paralysis of the exe¬ 
cutive. But the lesson of the past was unheeded, and the 
Terror under a different name continued. Fanatics of the 
type of Couthon, Saint-Just, Carrier, and Fouquier-Tinville 
direnched with blood, no doubt, merited death; but others 
whose hands were cleaner, went also to the guillotine. Yet 
the convention, cleansed of its fouler spirits, endeavoured 
also to repair some of the crimes and follies of the past. 
Imprisoned priests and nobles were set at liberty, the sale of 
property of relations of emigres was stopped; liberty of wor¬ 
ship was accorded, the bourse was reopened, and restrictions 
upon trade were withdrawn. But apart from replacing by the 
metric system the arbitrary tables of weights and measures 
common in France, an achievement of permanent utility to 
the entire world, there was little sign of constructive legisla¬ 
tion. Deputies were set upon obliterating tradition. The 
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royal tombs were demolished, historic castles razed to the 
ground. Villages lost their ancient names, society its formal 
little courtesies. A new calendar came into existence, and 
the 22nd September 1792, the date of the declaration of the 
Republic, became the first day of the republican year i. The 
months were rechristened according to the seasons, the decadi 
replaced the week. All this was very well, but there was still 
no sign of the end of the war. Throughout the summer of 
1793 the campaign had gone badly. Dumouriez, denouncing 
deputies as rogues and simpletons, had passed over to the 
enemy, and the latter were pressing forward. Dampierre in 
Flanders and Custine on the Rhine fell back, and the Austrian 
and Prussian forces occupied Conde, Valenciennes, and Mainz. 
But dispute over the distribution of spoils checked the 
advance, and Paris escaped with a severe fright. There fol¬ 
lowed a drastic reorganization of the army, and the comite de 
salut public undertook control of all operations in the field. 
To inform itself of conditions, it appointed to each army 
representants en mission, invested with wide powers. Some 
representanis used their authority discreetly, others out of 
vanity and ignorance cut a ridiculous figure. But no com- 
mander-in-chief dared quarrel with the representanis attached 
to his army: for the convention accepted their version and 
not his. Then Carnot was co-opted as a member of the comite 
de salut public, and entrusted with the charge of war. It was 
one of the few wise inspirations that can be placed to the 
credit of the Terror: for Carnot, more than any other man, 
saved France from ruin. He had served in the Engineers, but 
apart from an intelligent interest in the war he did not appear 
to bring any particular credentials for his task. In the con¬ 
vention he was know best as an unbending republican. He 
had acquiesced in the Terror, and he bore the stigma for the rest 
of his political life. Rising one day to speak in the Chamber, 
he lifted his right hand in emphasis. ‘I swear', he began! 
'Don’t,' interrupted a deputy quickly, 'your hand will drip 
with blood', and Carnot in confusion sat down. But victory 
in the field came to the repubhc largely through Carnot’s 
unseen labours in Paris. The military machine was sadly out 
of gear. There were soldiers without arms, guns without am¬ 
munition, generals without staffs. Carnot planned a remedy 
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for every omission and defect. While maintaining the prin¬ 
ciple of volunteer enlistment, on the plea that France was in 
imminent danger of invasion, he called for a levy of all inhabi¬ 
tants ^vithout regard to sex or age. ‘The young men will 
fight, the married men will convey supplies, the women will 
make tents and serve in hospitals, the children will make 
bandages, the old men will inspire the warriors’, ran this 
remarkable address. Dumouriez’s watchword, ‘the natural 
frontiers of France’, became that of Carnot, and he set him¬ 
self the task of driving the enemy beyond the Scheldt, the 
Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. He reviewed the records 
of the senior officers, dismissing old and incompetent com¬ 
manders, appointing in their place younger and more enter¬ 
prising men. Fresh blood was urgently needed: the science 
of war was changing. Passive defence was no longer fashion¬ 
able, the value of the counterstroke beginning to be better 
understood. Less trust was placed in the capacity of isolated 
fortresses to delay the advance of an invader, and the ad¬ 
venturous commander now marched straight at the enemy’s 
field army. The rapidity and spirit of his attack left the 
defence no time to deploy or strengthen the threatened point. 
Artillery also had gained in mobility. The light gun was 
pushed boldly to the front, and under cover of its fire infantry 
in column advanced to the assault. Other morals also were 
being taken to heart. Marshal Saxe’s precept that the secret 
of success in war lies in the soldier's legs had become that of 
the republican generals. By forced marches, they would get 
unobserved within striking-distance of the enemy, and then 
without warning deliver a smashing blow. In this wise, 
during the winter of 1793-4 and the following spring, Piche- 
gru had overrun Holland, Jourdan had occupied Cologne and 
Coblentz. The success had left France with command of the 
whole eastern front: her armies lay encamped in an unbroken 
line stretching from Amsterdam to Basel. Jourdan in the 
centre touched hands with Pichegru on one flank, with Hoche 
on the other. It was a happy illustration of the virtue of 
single control. 

But despite victory in the field, the National convention 
had become impopular. Its record was a melancholy one: 
stained with execution, broken by civil war, and blackened 
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by corruption. The National credit stood no higher, brigand¬ 
age was no less common, and France pined for a government, 
that would afford a measure of security. Alive to the trend 
of feeling, deputies began hurriedly to draft a new constitu¬ 
tion. It was a delicate business, since no man could predict 
how elections would go. Supporters of a monarchy might be 
in the majority, and a chamber led by them would make 
short work of men who had voted for the execution of the 
King, or even supported the republic. Then a prodigious out¬ 
cry in Paris put a stop to the drafting of the constitution. 
It was a question less of politics than of food. The capital 
was desperately hungry. Hitherto subsidized by the State, 
it had felt the pinch less than the provinces; but that happy 
state of affairs had come to an end. Mistaking the origin of 
the discontent, the comiU de salut public thought to frighten 
Paris into submission by repressive measures. It abolished 
the municipality, it stopped the bread subsidy, and it ra¬ 
tioned the population at a pound of bread per day. Grave 
disorder followed, and on the ist April a noisy and threaten¬ 
ing mob, shouting ‘Bread, we want bread', invaded the hall, 
where the deputies were sitting. The guards were pushed 
aside, and the crowd mingled with the deputies. The presi¬ 
dent rang his beU violently; but such was the tumult, his 
appeals for order went unheeded. At last Barras succeeded in 
obtaining a hearing. His powerful voice and air of authority 
overawed the mob, and, in the absence of a leader, the dis¬ 
turbers melted away. But the trouble was only nipped. 
Within a few weeks the crowd were back again. It was a more 
serious affair; the numbers were larger, the tempers were 
worse. There were leaders on this occasion, and in obedience 
to instructions the rioters carried arms. A savage fight took 
place at the door of the hall. Pistols and knives were used, 
and more than one deputy lost his life. All day the tumult 
continued, until a battalion of the national guard was be¬ 
latedly brought up, and the mob scattered at the approach 
of the troops. 

It was a warning that the convention had exhausted the 
patience of Paris, and deputies hurriedly approved a con¬ 
stitution that divided government between a Directory of 
five citizens, and a Legislature of two chambers, a council of 
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Elders, and a council of Five Hundred elected representa¬ 
tives. The Directory was the executive authority, the two 
chambers were the legislative authority. It was, so France 
was assured, the end of arbitrary and revolutionary govern¬ 
ment. The comiti de salut public and other standing commis¬ 
sions were abolished, the employment of representants en 
mission as administrative agents of the government was for¬ 
bidden. But the promise of constitutional rule was not kept; 
for the convention arranged that two-thirds of the seats iii 
the new legislative would be reserved for themselves. Most 
members of the convention were regicides, and by the 
manoeuvre they thought to secure their safety. France was 
furious at the trick, and Paris swore to punish the authors. 
Thirty thousand privates of the national guard threw in their 
lot with the electorate, and made ready to march upon the 
Tuileries. It was counter-revolution plus mutiny, and the 
convention took up the challenge. Menou, in command of 
the troops and national guard, was ordered to arrest the ring¬ 
leaders; but in place of carrying out this instruction he 
parleyed with them. It was a fatal error: his good nature 
was attributed to timidity. The insurgents determined to set 
a provisional government in place of the convention. But a 
whisper of the intention got about, and the convention held 
an aU-night sitting to determine their attitude. The existence 
of the republic was at stake: violence must be countered by 
force. The convention superseded Menou, and invited Barras 
to take his place. Twice before Barras had met crisis boldly: 
he was equally successful on this occasion. But conditions 
were not identical. The arrest of Robespierre needed only 
a show of firmness, the suppression of counter-revolution 
required the use of troops, and Barras had forgotten how 
to handle them. He ran over the names of officers of his 
acquaintance, and there came into his mind that of a little 
Corsican officer, whom he had met at the siege of Toulon. 
It was Bonaparte. 
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Barras had good reason to remember Toulon, for at that 
town eighteen months before he had all but lost his life. 
Horrified ^vith the excesses of the revolution, the inhabitants 
had denounced the republic, and Barras on his way to Nice 
as representant en mission at army head-quarters, had been 
within an ace of being hanged at the nearest lamp-post. It 
was a potent reminder of the strength of monarchical feeling 
in Provence, and the National convention hurried troops to 
that department. The situation in the summer of 1793 was 
ominous. La Vendee had taken up arms, Bordeaux, Mar¬ 
seilles, and Lyon were breathing defiance. On the frontiers 
the enemy were massing their forces. Spain had already 
crossed the Pyrenees, Piedmont was threatening Grenoble, 
England attacking through Holland. Worst was to come: in 
its hatred of republican government Toulon accepted assis¬ 
tance from France's implacable enemy, England. On the 
27th August Hood, in command of a powerful squadron 
entered the port and landed troops. He was rapturously 
received. The royalist leaders boarded the flagship, nego¬ 
tiated an agreement with the admiral on the basis of the 
restoration of the monarchy in France. Hood was ready to 
any document that gave him the Hberty of the port' 
Pitt in London was no less ^vimng to confirm a bargain that 

S a diversion of repubUcan forces from the 

^ne and the Low Countries. Toulon was no easy nut for 
inexpenenced generals and raw volunteer levies to crack. To 
the nor^ the defenders had entrenched themselves on the 

on that side; on the east and west they occupied redoubts 
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of his ships. Upon Carteaux, the republican commander-in¬ 
chief, artist by profession, general by virtue of his political 
beliefs, the importance of Cepet was lost. He was an incom¬ 
petent commander, accustomed to order assaults without a 
definite objective, to expend life and ammunition to no pur¬ 
pose. Discipline, never a strong point with republican levies, 
fell to pieces in the process; desertion and treachery were of 
daily occurrence. Salicetti and Gasparini, reprisentants en 
mission, were in despair. Their reputation and even their 
existence were at stake; for Carnot, the minister of war, held 
decided views about the responsibility of representants with 
an army in the field. The situation grew more embarrassing 
when Dommartin, the artillery commander, was carried off 
the field severely wounded. He was one of the few capable 
officers before Toulon, and his loss seemed irreparable, until 
Salicetti, the deputy for Corsica, bethought himself of a young 
compatriot languishing in command of a supply depot at 
Avignon. He begged Carteaux to order Bonaparte to report 
for duty at Toulon. 

It was a happy inspiration. Marking the incompetence 
that existed everywhere, Bonaparte wrote to the comite de 
salut public on the 25th October, urging the need of a general 
officer of artillery, strong enough to impose his wiU upon an 
ignorant command and staff. Meanwhile he endeavoured to 
repair the mistakes of Carteaux. Carnot noted his spirit, and 
appointed him commandant of the artillery of the army of 
the Midi, and of the artillery before Toulon. The dual office 


permitted him to move batteries as he thought fit. It was 
indeed a httle surprising in view of the shortage of guns that 
the siege made any progress: only a few field pieces and four 
siege-guns were produced at Bonaparte’s first inspection. He 
set to work to repair the deficiency. He established an 
arsenal, he took guns, munitions, and artillery stores from 
Avignon, Valence, Marseilles, Lyon, Grenoble, and Nice. 
Presently rumours of his energy spread through the repub¬ 


lican camp, and every 


ardent officer sought employment 


imder him. As the gims came in, Bonaparte increased the 


number of his batteries, and day and night the construction 


of new emplacements went on. It was deadly work. The 
defenders fought desperately, and the republican troops suf- 
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fered severe losses. But nothing could stop Bonaparte, and 
on the 14th November he submitted to Carnot a plan for 
general assault. It was trespassing upon the province of 
the general staff, but Bonaparte did not stand on ceremony. 
The central idea was not original: that the promontory of 
Cepet was the key of the defence had been evident to many 
minds. Salicetti had reported weeks before in that sense. 
Barras and others claimed later to have put their finger on 
it. The siege must concentrate on the capture of Point 
Aiguillette: such was the kernel of Bonaparte’s message to 
Carnot. 


But Hood was not asleep: O’Hara, in command of a mixed 
force, was in possession of Aiguillette, and to strengthen his 
occupation had built a strong redoubt that he called Fort 
Mulgrave. He was a brave and skilful soldier, and despite 
disparity of men and guns, awaited the coming assault 
calmly. Meanwhile Carteaux had been superseded, and 
Dugommier, a professional soldier, was in command. Im¬ 
pressed with Bonaparte’s arguments, he called a council of 


war to settle details of the assault. The moment was favour¬ 
able. With the submission of Lyon, Carnot had been able to 
bring Dugommier’s numbers up to 37.000 men, whereas Hood 
had less than half that strength. The battle raged for weeks. 
It was largely an affair of artillery in the preliminary stages, 
but at each lull in the fighting Bonaparte edged his girns 
nearer the lines of the defence. He was the incarnation of 
audacity, and in O'Hara he met a no less intrepid soul. Time 
and again the latter sallied out and destroyed the enemy's 
artillery positions, time and again he pressed on and routed 
the supporting infantry. Then one night there was a melan¬ 
choly end to these sorties. O’Hara was wounded and made 
a prisoner. It was almost a catastrophe: for O'Hara, a cool 
and even-tempered man, was the only soldier who could put 
up with the admiral’s arrogant air of authority. Hood was 
not an ideal commander-in-chief: too hasty in judgement 
too prone to expect impossibilities from troops. But he had 
also anxieties unkno^vn to the soldiers. Langara. the Spanish 
colander did not co-operate loyaUy, Austria did not send 

L infantry. Still Hood was no man 

despair: so long as he held Cepet. he was determined to 
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persist. The final assault was delivered during the night of 
the i6th-i7th December. It was a hand-to-hand affair with 
no quarter asked or given. Victor and Muiron, leading the 
storm column, carried the first line of retrenchments and 
halted out of breath before the second: the supports came 
up, but got no farther, and victory trembled in the scale 
uncertainly. Then Dugommier threw in his reserves and 
Bonaparte rushed his guns to the front. Slowly the flanks of 
the defence gave way. Fort Mulgrave in the centre became 
untenable, and Hood, watching the issue, had now to think 
of the safety of his ships. He took on board 14,000 refugees, 
weighed anchor, and headed for the open sea. It was a close 
thing: Bonaparte was planting his batteries on the Point as 
Hood^s last ship crept out of range. 

If Bonaparte did not originate the plan, success was largely 
due to his tenacious spirit. It was his first experience of war, 
and he carried away some valuable lessons. The wisdom of 
concentrating attack against a weak spot in the enemy’s line 
was one, the need of a commander’s presence in the fighting 
line a second, the misfortune of an incompetent staff a third. 
His capacity was universally acknowledged: young and 
ardent soldiers of the t5q)e of Desaix, Junot, Marmont, and 
Victor swore by him. The higher command bespattered him 
with praise. Du Teil, his immediate chief, closed his account 
of the operations thus: ‘ I have no words in which to describe 
the merit of Bonaparte: much science, as much intelligence, 
and too much bravery.’ Bonaparte made no comment on his 
own achievement. In those days he was a modest young 
man; but du Teil's generous words bore fruit. He was 
gazetted on the 22nd December a brigadier-general, and 
seldom had promotion been more worthily earned. 

He was only twenty-four years of age; he had neither patron 
nor fortune to back his claims for advancement. For so young 
a man his mind was curiously critical. Military history and 
political philosophy were his favourite study; Plutarch, Livy, 
Montesquieu, and Rousseau his favourite authors. As early 
as 1790 he had accepted Rousseau's theory that a contract 
between a nation and a ruler ceases when the last abuses his 
position, and had become an ardent apostle of revolution. 
He even aspired to air his views in print. They were fine days 
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for the precocious and immature ^vriter. Universities were 
offering pri2es for political essays: France was flooded with 
pamphlets and leaflets hardly worth the cost of publication. 
Bonaparte’s political ideas were neither original nor inspiring. 
His judgement and style were still unformed: of his later 
mastery of the laconic phrase there was as yet no sign. He 
was in Paris when the mob stormed the Tuileries. His pro¬ 
fessional instinct revolted at the spectacle of the Swiss guards 
submitting to the will of a rabble of wild men and women. 
Of them, he said contemptuously,' If Louis had swept away 
four hundred of those rascals with his cannon, the rest would 
be running still.' It was the spring of 1792, and he spent part 
of his leisure in listening to Jacobin orators denouncing the 
existing social order. Twelve months later, his ardour for 
revolutionary doctrines and ideals was cooling. He conceded 
that violence was permissible at a time of national crisis, but 
he disapproved of terrorism, and saw with dismay that its 
practice was dividing France into two camps, when the need 

of a united nation was imperative. He took up his pen to 
drive home that moral. ^ 


Toulon had given the National convention a severe fright. 
If the English could occupy one port of the Midi, they were 
capable of repeating the success at another, and Bonaparte 
was instructed to examine the defences of other coastal towns. 
He went to Marseilles, important not only from the size of 
the harbour but from the fact that it was the port of aU 
conmercial shipping pl5dng between France and Italy. For 
mihtary reasons, it was highly desirable to make Marseilles 
mpregnable The army of Italy, cantoned along the 
Kiviera, had exhausted the resources of the valley of the 
Rhone, and was depending on Genoa for supplies transported 
in bottoms owned and sailed by Marseilles merchants and 
seamen Investigation of the defences of the port disclosed 

falT:ft fh fi St.-Nicholas, would 

at ^e first ^sault, the cliff batteries were absurdly sited 

Marseill^ watched with indignation the repair of St.-Nkholas 

They had puUed this fort to pieces to mark the expulsion of 

last royalist regiment from the town, and they resented 

the undomg of their work. Patriots questioned the right of 

* Le souper de Beaucaire. 
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a stranger to interfere in a matter that concerned Marseilles 
alone, and called upon the municipality to investigate his 
credentials. Presently it was whispered that he was a royalist 
masquerading as a republican general, and the local tribunal 
at once ordered his arrest. Fortunately word was sent to 
Salicetti, who flew to the rescue. Bonaparte was released, 
but the indignity of imprisonment rankled, and increased his 
dislike of revolutionary government. He inspected other 
harbours of the Riviera, and saw himself to the repair of 
their defective defences. Most commandants allowed this 
inquisitive artillery officer to do as he wished; a few, less 
accommodating, obstructed the work. They usually regretted 
their interference; for Bonaparte was no respecter of persons. 
Of one general, Hilaire, he wrote: ‘ I hope contrary to his 
custom, that this time the general will discover no objection. 
Surely General Hilaire has been a general long enough to have 
acquired by now some elementary ideas of military organiza¬ 
tion, and should have learnt the necessity of accommodating 
himself to them.' On another occasion he attacked the navy. 
He borrowed naval ratings to man the coastal defences; but 
when Admiral Thevenard inquired into their discipline, he 
reminded him sharply that the ratings were no longer under 
naval orders. 

Politics Bonaparte now put aside: he could not forget the 
mistakes of the National convention, and he thought it, as 
Dumouriez had done, a meddlesome and ignorant institution. 
He read and wrote no more pamphlets, he spoke less of liberty 
and equality of mankind. His experience at Toulon had 
whetted a desire to know more about the art of war, and he 
studied it from a new angle. Strategy began to interest him, 
Montesquieu’s great work Vesprit des Lois to inspire fresh 
ideas. Such passages as Vobjet de la guerre, c'est la victoire; 
celui de la victoire, la conquete; celui de la conquete, Voccupa-- 
iion, left an abiding impression on his mind. He was led into 
considerations of ending the military stalemate that had 
existed in Savoy since 1792. There was a republican army, 
grandiloquently called tlxe army of Italy, strung out along 
the coast. For two years its head-quarters had not budged 
from Nice, and an offensive was long overdue. He drew up 
a memorandum indicating the occupation of Piedmont as the 
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first objective, the expulsion of Austria from Lombardy as 
the second: he declared that success depended upon the co¬ 
operation of the armies of Italy and the Alps. Having thus 
stated the proper strategy of the operations, the memoran¬ 
dum reviewed the administrative details of the campaign. 
Nothing of importance was forgotten. The strength of each 
column was calculated, its line of march and its tactical 
objective were given; the needs of the transport, supply, and 
ammunition services were enumerated, the safety of com¬ 
munications and the evacuation of the sick and wounded 
considered. Carnot thought well of the programme, and in 
April 1794, while the army of the Alps secured the Mount 
Cenis pass, that of Italy slipped across the frontier. But the 
advance was held up. The two commanders, jealous of one 
another, differed as to the proper course to pursue, and they 
halted awaiting instructions from Paris. None came: the 
National convention was in confusion. Robespierre had been 
executed, and the re-formed comiU de salut public had no 
leisure to attend to the prosecution of war in distant Pied¬ 
mont. 

With the fall of Robespierre there began a fresh era of 
terror: the country was scoured to discover sympathizers 
with Jacobin ideals. Bonaparte was one victim of the search. 
It was a preposterous accusation since his only link with 
Robespierre was an acquaintance with Augustin, a younger 
brother and a reprisentant en mission at Nice. But men were 
being impeached then on less substantial grounds, and Bona¬ 
parte was further charged with disclosing the result of certain 
negotiations he had undertaken in Genoa. It was a suggestion 
no less absurd. The idea of enlisting the sympathy of Genoa 
was his own; its success depended upon keeping the news of 
the agreement a close secret from the enemy. Thanks to his 
skilful handling of the senate, Genoa promised to stand by 
France, and Bonaparte returned to Nice anticipating the 
thanks of the republic. He was rudely deceived. He had not 
been back many days before he was arrested and sent under 
guard to Fort Carre at Antibes. In that gloomy prison he 
spent tl^ee weeks, meditating upon his defence. But that 
occupation was not enough, and he filled the long hours by 
fresh study of the military situation on the Italian front. It 
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was in keeping with his character that no word of reproach 
or remonstrance passed his lips. He refused help, and even 
sympathy. To his beloved aide-de-camp Junot, who spoke 
of rescue, he wrote: ‘Men may be unjust towards me, my 
dear Junot, it is sufficient to know myself innocent. My own 
conscience is calm when I question it: so, do nothing, you 
would only compromise me.* His anxiety was soon relieved. 
A commission of inquiry dispatched from Paris found no 
proof of his guilt; the ministry of war admitted that Bona¬ 
parte was in Genoa upon the business of the republic. He 
was reinstated in his rank and went back to Nice. 

It was a critical moment on the Italian front. The 
Austrians, alive to the need of cutting communications with 
Genoa, were on the move, and a counterstroke was necessary. 
It was very successful. The enemy lost Millesimo, Dego, and 
Cairo in succession, and had pursuit been pressed, Lombardy 
would have gone too. But the French army was in no con¬ 
dition to undertake a campaign in enemy territory. Winter 
was approaching, munitions and stores were short, and Car¬ 
not was satisfied with a modest triumph. War was straining 
the resources of the republic, and a depleted treasury could 
not afford to maintain so many armies in the field. In the 
interests of economy, one front must suffer, and the Italian 
was chosen as the victim. Its commands and staff were 
severely pruned, and among others Bonaparte lost his ap¬ 
pointment. He went to stay with his mother, then comfort¬ 
ably settled in Marseilles, intending to take a long rest. But 
he was unused to idleness, and time hung heavy on his hands. 
To kill it, he paid court to a certain mademoiselle D^ir^e 
Clary, one of the toasts of the town. The match was the work 
of Julie, an elder sister, wife of Joseph Bonaparte, and despite 
the cynical belief of Papa Clary that ‘one Bonaparte in the 
family was enough ’, the courtship would have terminated in 
marriage but for Carnot's selection of the prospective bride¬ 
groom to command the artillery of an expedition fitting out 
to expel the English from Corsica. War was a more exciting 
adventure than matrimony, and Bonaparte left the pretty 
D^iree to meditate upon the fickleness of man. The expedi¬ 
tion failed. It encountered the English admiral Hotham at 
sea lost a couple of transports, and put back to Toulon. 
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Indignant at the news, deputies blamed the government 
for spending money saved by abandoning the campaign in 
Piedmont on secondary operations such as an attack upon 
Corsica. There was truth in the criticism, and Carnot knew 
it. He had consented to the adventure largely on the advice 
of Bonaparte, and he put the offender again on half-pay. 
Bonaparte could hardly have expected any better fortune. 
His reputation for pressing advice was becoming notorious, 
and authority was growing shy of this importunate young 


artillery officer. Scherer, who had relieved Dummerbion at 
Nice, when asked his opinion of Bonaparte’s fitness for com¬ 
mand, expressed his belief laconically: ‘Too much ambition, 
too vain, and too fond of intrigue.' The judgement was mis¬ 
leading: it left out of account Bonaparte's truly original 
mind. Intrigue, vanity, and ambition are meaningless in the 
exceptionally gifted man: he dominates mediocrity because 
he must, not because he desires to do so. Bonaparte’s con¬ 
fidence in himself was certainly remarkable. He declined 
command of an infantry brigade in La Vendee on the score 


of ill health; he took instead a second little holiday in Pari; 
with Marmont and Junot as his companions, Paris in tht 
summer of 1795 was almost its old self. The gloomy days oj 
the Terror were forgotten, and society had recovered it; 
ancient spirits. It was a gay but shaUow life. A few of the 
Powers had re-established their embassies: Monroe was 
representing the United States, Stael the Kingdom of Sweden. 
Every night one distinguished hostess or another received. 
The theatres and libraries were crowded, the parks and public 
promenades thronged. Of money for amusement there 
seemed no lack. Assignats continued to fall, and the govern¬ 
ment were often at their wits' end to meet current expendi¬ 
ture ; but the individual Parisian lived extravagantly, burying 
in a fevensh search after pleasure the melancholy memories 
ot the past. AU restraint was thrown to the winds: a general 

society. ImmoraHty was freely practised 
and hberaUy condoned. Every wife took a lover, every hus- 

L^a unmarried girl regarded matrimony 

' '"d^gence in iUicit passion. Women looked 

meiTto T equaUty, and encouraged 

men to hope for their favours. 'A woman must live six 


« 
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months in Paris', wrote Bonaparte to his brother Joseph, ‘to 
learn her due and her empire.’ 

At least Bonaparte had no further anxiety about his 
family. The girls still awaited husbands; but the mother was 
in no need, Joseph and Lucien had found employment under 
the government, and Louis was in the army. So Bonaparte 
was content to sip the charms of Paris, when without warning 
misfortune descended upon him. He was struck off the list 
of general officers, on the score of having refused emplo5ment 
in La Vendee. The news brought him to his senses. He put 
aside pleasure, he turned again to study. The war was going 
against France, the situation on the German and Italian 
fronts was disquieting. Jourdan with a broken army was 
sheltered behind the Rhine, Moreau had taken cover under 
the walls of Strassburg, and Scherer would not move from 
Nice. He took as his first subject the situation on the Italian 
front. The advantage won a few months ago had been lost: 
communication with Genoa was cut, the army of Italy was 
again subsisting upon inadequate supplies drawn from the 
valley of the Rhone. He indicated the gravity of the situa¬ 
tion, he propounded a remedy for it. It was a bold and 
masterly conception of war: it envisaged a junction of the 
armies of Italy and the Rhine in the heart of Germany. 
Struck by the freshness of the idea, Carnot asked Bonaparte 
to formulate a plan of campaign. The compliment was a 
high one, but Bonaparte pined for more active employment 
than a stool in the ministry of war. He learnt that the grand 
seigneur of Turkey had asked for the dispatch of a mission 
to Constantinople, and he offered his services as a member 
of it. It was t3rpical of his sanguine nature that he should 
look upon the affair as finished, that he should write to 
Joseph and tell him so. He got out his maps, he studied his 
itinerary. He would post to Leghorn and there take ship for 
the Bosphorus. It was all premature. Carnot had no inten¬ 
tion of allowing this promising young strategist to disappear 
on a wild-goose chase to Turkey: he wanted his services 
nearer home. The army was full of artillery officers good 
enough for Turkey, but men with ideas were much rarer. So 
Carnot threw the application into the waste-paper basket, 
and bade Bonaparte to get on with his Italian plans. They 
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were finished in due course and submitted to Scherer for his 
opinion. The fact that the projects emanated from Bona¬ 
parte was sufficient for the commander-in-chief of the army 
of Italy to condemn them out of hand. ‘Let the madman 
who conceived this scheme try it on the enemy himself’, he 
wrote crossly, and Bonaparte, reading the comment, hoped 
that the hint would be taken. But this moment was not due 
yet. Carnot expostulated with Scherer, and begged him to 
give the plan a trial. So in November, cursing and grumbling, 
Scherer set his divisions in motion. It was a little late for 
a campaign, but Massena, leading the advance, carried all 
before him. Vado, the key of the Austrian defence, fell; but 
that was the extent of Scherer’s success. The army of Italy 
was in no condition to pursue. It waited expectantly for the 
counter-attack, and then discovering that the enemy had 
dra\vn off, retreated to Nice. 

Throughout the summer Bonaparte had kept a close eye 
upon politics, writing the news daily to his brother Joseph. 
He took the riots of April and May lightly: he had no sus¬ 
picion that storm was brewing. It was the general opinion 
that the acceptance or rejection of the new constitution de¬ 
pended upon the verdict of the army, and when it transpired 
that the troops on the Sambre and the Rhine had approved 
it, gossip confidently predicted that France would follow suit. 
It forgot to take Paris into calculation. The omission was 
serious: under the eyes of the government, counter-revolution 
was being planned. But a whisper of the intention had 
escaped, and the executive took steps to meet the threat. 
Arms were served out to loyal citizens, orders were given to 
arrest the ringleaders. The measures were ineffective: the 
general officer in command of the troops failed in his duty, 
and on the night of the I2th-I3th Vendemiaire of the repub- 
li^n year IV, Barras and his second in command Bonaparte, 
discussed with the convention the character of the measures 
to be taken the following day. Presently Bonaparte asked 
leave to speak. He did not understand the attitude of certain 
deputies: their anxiety to have no blood spilt shocked his 
mihtary mind. He said plainly that he should use cannon, 
and when he was interrupted by exclamations of dissent he 
asked roughly, ‘Do you intend to wait until the mob give 
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you leave to fire ? ’ He did not stop for an answer. Turning 
on his heel, he hurried out of the hall, ‘leaving the babblers 
as he said, ‘to drown themselves in their own talk’. He had 
no time to lose if he meant to use artillery. All guns for 
administrative reasons were then parked outside Paris, and 
unless he had them under his hand in the course of the next 
hour or so, he would have to fight for their possession. Out¬ 
side the door of the hall, Junot, Marmont, and Murat were 
waiting. He spoke a word with the last. ‘Saddle up’, he 
whispered, 'and gallop to Sablons, Marly, and Feuillants. 
Bring every gun you find into Paris.’ Murat ran round to 
the cavalry stables, woke up a sleepy officer, obtained the 
loan of fifty troopers, and set out to execute his commission. 
He was only just in time: the insurgents were also on their 
way to Sablons to get hold of the guns. But Murat was first, 
and eluding the enemy, he got back safely with his charge. 
It was an excellent piece of work. 

Bonaparte’s instinct had not been at faiilt: there was no 
time to lose. At dawn on the 13th Vendemiaire, Damican, 
the insurgent commander, marshalled his forces. Apart from 
numbers, it was not a very formidable army. Of the thirty 
thousand Parisians who followed their leader, many were 
armed only with picks and stakes, and, greatest misfortune 
of all, Damican had no guns. Despite his rank of brigadier, 
he was an incompetent commander: he had no plan beyond 
marching on the Tuileries, he had no idea what to do when 
he reached his objective. Impeded by women, who hung on 
to the flanks of the column in the belief that their presence 
encouraged husbands and brothers, the advance was slow; 
but the march was unopposed, and hopes ran high until the 
leading files attempted to cross the Rue Saint-Honor^. There 
Bonaparte’s artillery came into action, and the guns swept 
the street from one end to the other. It was impossible to 
face the hail of fire, and the Damican columns reeled and 
broke. Some insurgents sheltered in the church of Saint 
Roch, others turned tail and recrossed the Seine. Bonaparte 
called up his infantry reserves: Montchoisy and Brune led 
them bravely to the assault. There was heavy fighting round 
the church and the Opera House; but the insurrectionary 
spirit slowly weakened, and at dusk Damican gave up the 
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struggle. By midnight Paris was quiet, and Bonaparte had 
saved the republic. 

His short report of the day, written in his own handwriting, 
said much of Barras and little about himself; but the govern¬ 
ment hastened to reward his services. He was gazetted 
general of division, and appointed second in command of a 
new army that rejoiced in the sonorous title of the Army of 
the Interior. Barras was again his chief: but Barras had no 


mind for a military career, and thinking he had done enough 
for glory, declined the compliment. So Bonaparte stepped 
into the empty shoes. It was quick promotion even in repub- 
hcan days. He set to work to organize his new command. 
He wrote no more to Joseph, he took no further interest in 
politics; but he found time at least to complain of the in¬ 
activity of the army of Italy. Scherer’s unwillingness to move 
out of Nice was inexplicable, and on the 19th January 1796 
he urged the new Directory to bring pressure upon Scherer. 
That general’s excuse that the army was in no condition to 
renew the campaign he brushed aside as ridiculous: let the 
army of Italy establish itself in Piedmont and in Lombardy 
and Scherer would find all he required. His evenings were as 
full as his days. He perceived the need of making acquain¬ 
tance, and he began to mix in society. He was a welcome 


guest; every smart lady was anxious to know the hero of the 
13th Vendemiaire, and cards of invitations to balls and recep¬ 
tions rained upon him. He cut no very striking figure at these 
brilliant gatherings: yet people remarked him, and his medi¬ 
tative air appealed to many women. He might have had 
some agreeable adventures with the other sex if his taste had 
lain that way; but he was neither an amorist nor a phi¬ 
landerer. His incursions into the world of romance had been 
rare: a boy and girl affair in Valence and a sentimental court¬ 
ship in Marseilles made up their sum total. His ideas on the 
subject of mamage were practical enough. It was his belief 
that matrimony was a business affair, and when Junot con- 
essed that he had fallen in love with that attractive youne 
woman Pauline Bonaparte, he smiled at the avowal. ‘ You’ 

nothing but your lieutenant's epaulets, and 

f"" • ’between you ? 

iNothing, and so you cannot marry.’ 
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But no man’s heart is eternally impregnable: sooner or 
later a woman finds the key to it, and the fortress capitulates. 
Bonaparte did not escape the common fate. He made the 
acquaintance of Josephine, and surrendered unconditionally. 
She was thirty-three years of age and in the prime of her 
beauty: bom in Martinique, daughter of Monsieur Tascher 
de la Pagerie, ex-lieutenant of artillery, and widow of the 
vicomte de Beauhamais. The marriage had been unhappy. 
The husband was serious, the wife frivolous, and the pair 
quarrelled incessantly. De Beauhamais was a man of some 
distinction: at one time a president of the National Assembly, 
at another commander-in-chief of the army of the Rhine. 
Then suspicion fell upon him, he was denounced as a royalist, 
and went to the scaffold. Josephine, arrested also, escaped 
death; but as a widow, friendless and penniless with two 
young children to bring up, her situation was pretty des¬ 
perate. She plunged into the fashionable world in the hope 
of finding a protector, and met Barras. How Barras came 
to exercise an influence in politics apparently out of propor¬ 
tion to his capacity and merit is difficult to explain. He 
was corrupt, unprincipled, and unreliable: his only asset was 
a certain boldness of speech and action. When he did an 
acquaintance a good turn, the recipient paid for the accom¬ 
modation, and Barras's patronage was an expensive luxury. 
But he was a popular figure in society: a handsome man, 
a personage courted and flattered as a member of the power¬ 
ful Directory. Josephine attracted him, and unless gossip 
lied, was his mistress. At least he befriended her, cajoling the 
ministry of finance into returning part of de Beauhamais’s 
fortune, and advising a suitable investment of the proceeds. 
The lady took advantage of her improved circumstances to 
rent a house in the rue de la Chartereine, and there she 
received Bonaparte. He fell in love with his hostess at first 
sight, and not without excuse. Josephine certainly was a 
seductive creature, whose mouth seemed made for kisses. 
She smiled sweetly, she walked with incomparable grace. 
Little wonder if men lost their heads over this bewitching 
woman. But Josephine kept her suitor at a distance. Avowals 
of love were no new experience to her and she would not give 
Bonaparte a definite answer. Why, she asked, should she 
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marry this little provincial? He was neither rich nor very 
personable, and she was not in love herself. 

It was a reasonable argument, but Barras was inclined to 
support Bonaparte's pretensions. He was a little tired of 

he was not sorry also to be of service to Bona¬ 
parte. No politician had a quicker eye for talent than Barras, 
and he felt pretty sure that Bonaparte was a coming man. 
He spoke of that belief to Josephine, he prophesied for 
Bonaparte a brilliant and successful career. The logic might 
have failed but for news of the general’s appointment to com¬ 
mand the army of Italy. Josephine's vanity was touched: 
she saw herself queen of an Itahan court, flattered and 
courted by princes and cardinals. It was an agreeable picture, 
and the longer she meditated over the fortune, the more 
attractive it appeared. Hesitation in such circumstances is 
fatal. The woman who stops to think is lost: relations be¬ 
tween the parties are reversed, it is the man who decides. 
Bonaparte’s importunity gained the day. The pair were 
married by the maire on the 9th March 1795 in the presence 
of Barras. The hone3mioon was very brief. There were two 
days of matrimony, and then Bonaparte started for Nice. He 
begged Josephine to go with him, but the wife had already 
had enough of her husband's society. She made excuses, 
and remained in Paris. 


II 

ITALY 


Following the revolt of Vendemiaire, the National conven¬ 
tion had dissolved, and the new legislature proceeded to the 
choice of the first Directory. Barras and Carnot were certain 
of election; Rewbell, La Revelliere-Lepeaux, and Le Tour¬ 
neur filled the remaining places. All five men were regicides: 
but apart from that doubtful tie they had nothing in common 
with one another. The Directory fell also between two stools: 
it was neither a cabinet, nor a dictatorship. It had no control 
over the public purse, its members were under no necessity of 
defending their action before the legislature. They inherited 
two staggering burdens, insolvency and war. France had 
now mortgaged her last remaining securities, and in despair 
the exchequer issued such quantities of paper money, that 
a three-hundred-franc note was worth no more than one 
silver franc. Corrupt administration and the cost of carrying 
on operations on five fronts had reduced the country to this 
plight. The Directory were thus confronted with a choice 
between two alternatives: to come to terms with Austria, 
their most formidable enemy, or to fight on in the expectation 
that a lucky accident would force that Power to sue for peace. 
French pride could not tolerate the first course, and the 
Directory set their hopes upon the second. It was decided to 
launch fresh offensives in the spring of 1796, and postpone 
economy until victory was assured. 

The new campaign had a very different objective from that 
of 1792, when France fought for her bare existence. Europe 
was then in arms for the cause of monarchy, Austria and 
Prussia had haughtily proclaimed their intention to dictate 
peace in Paris itself. Inspired by patriotism, men of all ages 
and stations had gone to the front. Nothing could damp the 
ardour of the first volunteers. They drove the Prussians 
across the Rhine, they obliged the Austrians to evacuate the 
Low Countries. For a moment it seemed as if France would 
impose her gospel of liberty and equality upon the rest of 
Europe. But the republic was less generous in practice than 
in promise: to the announcement that it would support with 
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its armies all nations struggling for freedom was added soon 
a proviso that a people who availed themselves of the offer 
must pay the bill. Unashamed, France began to exploit her 
strength. Defence had been the inspiration of the first phase 
of revolutionary war, spoliation of the enemy was that of the 
second. The spirit spread to the troops: pillage became the 
vice of the French army. The republic closed its eyes to 
the evil, indifferent how a general conducted war, provided 
he prosecuted it vigorously. 

If the difficulty of finance could be overcome, the spring of 
1796 opened auspiciously for an offensive. The military 
situation was easier. The coalition of the Powers had come 
to an abrupt end. Prussia, more concerned about the division 
of Poland than the restoration of monarchy in France, had 
dropped out, Spain and Hesse-Cassel had followed the 
example and Holland had made submission. There remained 
in the field only England, Austria, and the kingdom of 
Piedmont. England, in Carnot's judgement, should be left 
alone. Her military strength was negligible, her turn for 
punishment would come, and Carnot proposed to strike at 
Austria through Italy. The Directory listened to the plan, 
and approved. Reverse was improbable, victory would set 
the republic on its feet again. South of Lombardy, there ran 
a string of wealthy principalities populated by unwarlike 
people. The fertile provinces of Piedmont and Lombardy 
would provide the French armies with ample supplies, the 
duchies of Parma, Modena, and Tuscany would replenish the 
republican exchequer. It was an attractive programme. Yet 
there was a risk. War at the best is an uncertain speculation, 
and the margin between success and reverse is often narrow. 
The army of Italy, concentrated about Nice, was in no con¬ 
dition to undertake a prolonged campaign. Its strength had 
shrunk, its spirit had petered out. The Rhine and the Sambre 
fronts had first call upon available reinforcements: it was even 
qu^tionable whether the republic could maintain a third 
field army in Italy. All that could be done was to restore the 
lost moral of the troops. Scherer in command was past his 
prune: his successor must be younger and more enterpris¬ 
ing. Lamot considered his available generals. The field of 
choice was less wide than might be thought. Four years of 
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continuous war had produced a crop of capable divisional 
leaders, but few commanders-in-chief. The source had run 
dry: the last powerful leaders of the old royal army vanished 
when the convention recklessly cashiered all officers of noble 
birth. With them fled the regimental officers, save a minority, 
including Bonaparte, Moreau, and Dommartin, who described 
themselves as ‘not noble'. Politics became thenceforth the 
curse of the commissioned ranks. Officers were elected by 
committees of the rank and file; promotion up to field rank 
lay entirely in these committees' hands. Knowledge of war 
counted for little in advancement. Enthusiasm for revo¬ 
lutionary beliefs was the chief factor, and successive ministers 
of war came to rely upon reports from representants en 
mission. Carnot, alive to the evil, took promotion into his own 
hands; but duty tied him to Paris, and he could not expect 
to discover a Hoche or a Pichegru every day. 

Of the generals who had already established a reputation, 
that pair, with Moreau and Jourdan, were already employed: 
there remained only Bonaparte. His claims to ccmmand the 
army of Italy were strong. He knew the front better than any 
contemporary, he had made its strategy his particular study: 
he was young and self-reliant. But he had also defects: his 
propensity for intrigue and advertisement was notorious. 
Augereau spoke of him as a ‘street general’, Massena as ‘the 
protege of Barras and women But both men modified their 
judgement later. ‘The little devil frightened me at the first 
look’, confessed Augereau. It was well that he overawed 
these blustering generals, for the outlook was unpromising. 
The field state showed an effective strength of only 35,000 
infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and 24 light guns. And numbers were 
not the solitary weakness of the army. It was immobile: 
the cavalry had no horses, the infantry no boots, the artillery 
no ammunition. Move forward also the army must, or it 
would perish from starvation. The commissariat had broken 
down hopelessly: contractors would furnish supplies only on 
a cash basis, and all the gold the commander-in-chief had in 
hand was a couple of thousand louis. It was a deplorable 
state of affairs. For weeks the troops had not tasted meat, 
tobacco, or brandy. 

He published his first and most famous order of the day. 
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‘Soldiers,’ he wrote, ‘the government owes you much, it can 
give you nothing. I am about to lead you into the most 
fertile plains of the world. There, you will find honour, glory 
and wealth. Soldiers of Italy, are you going to fail in courage 
or in constancy ?' Satisfied that the appeal had awakened a 
responsive echo in the army, he crossed the frontier. Geo¬ 
graphically, Italy is not easy to defend. The country is too 
long for its breadth, and once an invader passes the Alps 
most of his difficulty is over. He need but overcome resistance 
at the neck, and victory is within his grasp. Moreover 
Italy, weakened by division into principalities and duchies, 
was humming with discontent. The doctrines of the French 
revolution had touched Turin, Milan, Bologna, and Florence: 
in each of these cities conspiracy was being hatched. Nor was 
the enemy particularly formidable. Beaulieu and Colli, two 
septuagenarians, in command of the Austrian and Pied¬ 


montese armies, clung to the strategy of the past. It was an 
unlikely road to victory against an adversary of the genius of 
Bonaparte. Out of jealousy Beaulieu and Colli decided to 
fight independently, a mistake that cost the loss of both 
Piedmont and of Lombardy. Bonaparte took the pair in 
detail. He drove the Austrians out of Montenotte and Dego, 
and Beaulieu retired hurriedly in the direction of Milan. It 


was next the turn of Colli in Piedmont. Outgeneralled, he 
withdrew from Ceva, leaving the road to Turin open. Bona¬ 
parte did not pursue: the army of Italy had been marched to 
a standstill. In ten days it had fought half a dozen engage¬ 
ments, taken 21 colours, 55 guns, and 15,000 prisoners of war. 
It could do no more for the moment. Bonaparte halted long 
enough to negotiate the armistice of Cherasco. His terms 
were harsh: Accept or I blow Turin to pieces’ were his 
uncompromising words. He was in a desperate hurry to 
ffiUow up Beaulieu and push the Austrians out of Lombardy 
By adroit tactics he crossed the Po. and elated by the 
triumph he wrote to Carnot,' We are masters of Italy. I hope 
to send you soon 10.000.000 francs as a smaU contribution 
towards the expenses of the army of the Rhine’. He did not 
exaggerate As price of French neutrality, the rich duchy of 
Barma handed over 2.000.000 francs in cash. 20 masterpieces 
rom Its art gallenes. 1,300 saddle horses. 700 tons of supplies. 
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and 2,000 head of cattle. Well might Bonaparte complacently 
say ‘ the army of Italy is growing fat on the best bread and 
wine*. 

The battle of Lodi followed on the loth May. On this 
occasion Beaulieu was prepared. Between the French and 
their enemy ran a broad and swift river, spanned by a narrow 
bridge of 250 yards in length, commanded by the Austrian's 
guns. Bonaparte reconnoitred the village of Lodi at dawn, 
dislodged its garrison, and formed up a column of 4,000 
grenadiers under cover of the walls. At midday the French 
artillery opened fire upon the enemy’s position. For four 
hours the cannonade continued, and then, judging the 
moment of assault had come, Bonaparte gave the signal to 
Dallemagne. Dallemagne's grenadiers on a front of thirty 
files left their cover. Half-way across the bridge, the column 
caught by the enemy’s fire, wavered and broke. The supports 
had no better fortune, and the situation became critical until 
a few adventiirous men leapt over the parapet and made good 
a footing upon a sandbank in midstream. Others followed 
the example, and a third column led by Massena and Berthier 
rushed the bridge. It had been a near thing, and victory was 
due in part to the faulty tactics of the enemy. Had Beaulieu 
evacuated the village of Lodi, destroyed the bridge and 
seized the ford, he would have set the French soldier a 
more difficult task. 

Bonaparte entered Milan, protesting that he came as a 
deliverer, and not as a conqueror. He spoke of the end of 
tyrants, of a brotherhood of nations, of liberty and equality 
as the heritage of all men: smooth words that the Milanese, 
hating the rule of Austria, accepted without reflection. They 
were soon undeceived. Lombardy was a prize of war, and 
Bonaparte determined to exploit his conquest. A fine of 
20,000,000 francs was levied on the province, immense stocks 
of clothing were requisitioned, the finest masterpieces of the 
Milan galleries were sent to Paris. Modena’s turn came next. 
It was an easier business. The duchy was spoiled without the 
least ceremony; it paid 7,500,000 francs in cash and a 
further sum of 2,500,000 in kind for a vague promise that the 
republic would respect its integrity. But Bonaparte had not 
finished wth Beaulieu. In a week the army of Italy was 
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again on the road and the advance-guard at Brescia, when 
news of insurrection in the rear brought pursuit to a stop. The 
commander-in-chief turned back. He was just in time. Pavia 
was in open revolt, Milan plotting conspiracy, the country¬ 
side brooding angrily over fines and requisitions. Ruthless 
punishment followed, wherein the innocent suffered with the 
guilty. Many citizens were shot out of hand, others mercilessly 
deported to France. Pavia was the chief victim. Bonaparte 
swore that if one French soldier lost his life there he would 
set up a column inscribed with the words ‘ Here stood once 
the city of Pavia’. But the rising was premature, and the 
army resumed its march. Massena and Augereau entered 
Desenzano, and Beaulieu took up a position beyond the 
Mincio with his right flank resting on Lake Garda and his 
left on Mantua. The Mincio was no very formidable obstacle, 
a narrow and shallow river fordable at one point only. This 
time the enemy had cut the bridge, but a battalion of 
grenadiers waded the stream, and Beaulieu, alarmed about his 


communications, fell back. ‘ I can say,' wrote Bonaparte on 
the 1st June to the Directory, ‘that Austria is expelled from 
Italy: that my advanced posts are in the highlands of the 
Tirol.' It was a little exaggerated, for the fortress of Mantua 


had yet to fall. But the news intoxicated Paris, particularly 
when it learnt that the treasury would profit from the victory 
by a sum of 2,000,000 francs in gold. 

The plunder of Italy now went on apace, and Rome was the 
next victim. Yet throughout the summer of 1796 Bonaparte 
was uneasy: he could get no reinforcements, and he had news 
of the assembly of a fresh army in the Tirol. A dozen times 
he had pointed out the need of strengthening his force by 
transferring a brigade or two from the idle army of the 
Alps: he even promised to provide their pay. The situation 
presently grew worse. Hospitals were full of sick and wounded, 
divisions at half their establishments. Nor \vithout siege 
artillery could the fortress of Mantua be reduced. The 
Directory did not respond to the appeals. If Bonaparte 
needed reinforcements, he must make his o^vn arrangements 
mth the army of the Alps; if he required artillery, he must 
make use of the 60 field and the 619 heavy guns that he 

boasted of having taken from the enemy. Kellelan 
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in the Alps saw no reason why he should ruin his army to 
benefit that of Italy, and Austrian siege artillery was a poor 
affair: so Bonaparte reconsidered his plans. He posted one 
division to watch the approaches of Mantua, he strung out 
the others on the line of the Adige. All the results of the 
campaign were now at stake. Beaulieu had been superseded, 
and Wurmser, his successor, was marching east and west of 
Lake Garda to support Mantua. Bonaparte concentrated his 
army, laid his hope in the courage of the French soldier, and 
on the 5th August gave battle at Castiglione. It was a day 
of hand-to-hand fighting. The intrepid Augereau carried the 
village, and beat oU three counter-attacks. As night fell 
Wurmser withdrew, leaving on the field 20 guns and 4,000 
prisoners. It was the end of this sharp and short campaign. 
The Austrian recrossed the Mincio and made his way back to 
the Tirol. 

Jubilant at victory, Bonaparte advocated a combined 
advance of the armies of Italy, the Rhine, and the Sambre-et- 
Meuse into the heart of Austria. But Wurmser was not yet 
done with, and for once Bonaparte was hoodwinked. He 
pressed on to Trent; to his disappointment he discovered 
that Wurmser had slipped away twenty-four hours earlier 
through the Val Sugano. He was after him like a flash. But 
Wurmser had got a start, and though the French caught his 
rearguard at Bassano the main body continued its march 
undisturbed. Again Bonaparte was tricked. Believing that 
the Austrian goal was Trieste, he stopped the chase. When he 
discovered the error, he was too late to rectify it. It was an 
unsatisfactory ending to a campaign out of which the French 
infantry alone came out with credit. Its endurance had 
been marvellous. Between the 5th and the nth September 
Augereau and Massena's divisions had fought three actions 
and marched over a hundred miles. 

The siege of Mantua began now in earnest, and Kilmaine 
was entrusted with the task of reducing the fortress. It was 
not an easy task, nor was Bonaparte in a position to 
strengthen the investment. His line was already dangerously 
extended, and he began to think of peace. He addressed a 
letter to the Emperor of Austria on the point. ‘Europe cries 
for peace,’ he declared; ‘this war has lasted too long, but 
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unless your Majesty sends plenipotentiaries at once, I shall 
ovenvhelm Trieste and devastate your Majesty's dominions 
on the Adriatic.’ The communication missed its mark. 
Unaccustomed to such undiplomatic language, the court 
of Vienna replied by bidding Field-Marshal Alvintzi form a 
new army and relieve ]\Iantua. Alvintzi went off full of con¬ 
fidence. He believed himself to be superior in numbers, he 
thought himself superior in the knowledge of war. The first 
skirmish at Caldiero fortified that good opinion, and Bona¬ 
parte, confronted with a choice between retreat and battle, 
stood his ground. The two armies met at Areola on the 
15th November. The struggle centred over possession of a 
bridge crossing a narrow tributary of the Adige. It was bad 
ground to manoeuvre over, broken by marshes, intersected 
by causeways. The capture of the bridge by frontal attack 
was obviously the shortest means to victory, and with his 
habitual disregard of life Bonaparte decided to carry his 
objective by storm. The engagement was a repetition of the 
story of Lodi. The first assault failed. Half a dozen brigadiers 
fell, the men faltered, and ran back to shelter. Units held in 
reserve hesitated to obey the order to advance until Augereau, 
seizing the regimental colour, put himself at their head, and 
crying ‘ Cowards, do you then fear death so much ? ’ traversed 
the bridge and planted the standard on the farther bank. 
Only a handful of men followed the general: the majority 
refused to budge from their entrenchments, and Bonaparte 
withdrew behind the Adige. A lesser man might have 
abandoned the struggle, but the check only stiffened Bona¬ 
parte’s determination to succeed. He spent the night of the 
i6th and 17th in reforming his order of battle, and delivered 
a fresh assault at dawn. Two divisions crept round the 
enemy’s flank and extended across the wide plain to the 
north of Areola, while the others stormed the bridge. 
Alvintzi detected the threat to his communications too late, 
and rather than jeopardize his retreat he drew off, leaving on 
the field 18 guns, 2,000 wounded, and 4,000 prisoners. It was 
an overwhelming victory. 

The defeat put an end to the relief of Mantua. Its garrison 
was now in dire straits: half were in hospital, the remainder, 
weakened by lack of food, were in no position to make a 
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sortie. The fall of the fortress was certain within a month or 
so, and Bonaparte deliberated whether to hasten the end by 
assault, or leave famine to do the work. He was still hesitating 
when General Clarke arrived at head-quarters with a mission 
from the Directory. Believing that the end of the campaign 
was in sight, they wished to make clear to Bonaparte that no 
republican general had authority to conclude an armistice 
with the enemy. If suspension of hostilities with Austria was 
desirable in the interests of France, the terms must be settled 
in Paris. The Directory had not pardoned Bonaparte’s 
settlement with Piedmont at Cherasco, nor did they approve 
of his appeal to the Emperor of Austria. It was a delicate 
mission, but Clarke fulfilled it as tactfully as he could. 
Bonaparte swallowed the rebuke, postponing revenge till a 
more convenient time. He altered his views. He was no 
longer persuaded, as he had written to the Emperor, that 
‘ this terrible war had lasted too long He informed Clarke 
on the contrary of his intention to continue the campaign 
until Mantua had capitulated, and Austria acknowledged 
defeat. Clarke did not know what to do. He suspected 
Bonaparte’s statements, but he dared not challenge them. 

His perplexity was relieved by news that Alvintzi was 
concentrating a second army on the frontier, and Clarke, 
in face of the threat, put off taking action. Egged on by 
the Court, the Austrian field-marshal was preparing a last 
desperate throw. The campaign that followed was decisive. 
Though outnumbered by two to one, the French were in¬ 
comparably superior in the field, and the engagement of 
Rivoli on the 14th January 1797 terminated in the enemy's 
rout. The Piave was now open, and Bonaparte made his 
dispositions to occupy that province. Before doing so he 
must deal with Rome. That city had haggled over the terms 
he had offered, and punishment would follow the offence. 
The Holy Father must abandon his sovereignty over the 
papal states and pay a further fine of 3,000,000 francs, or the 
army of Italy would occupy Rome and dictate harder terms. 
The unhappy Pope gave way, and on the 28th February 
signed the ignominious treaty of Tolentino. It marked the 
end of independence in northern and central Italy. Mantua 
had capitulated three weeks before. Lombardy was now free 
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of the last Austrian soldier; Modena, Parma, Tuscany, 
Bologna, Ferrara, and Rome had become tributary states of 
the republic. But Austria must still bow the neck, and the 
commander-in-chief called upon the army of Italy for a final 
effort. The fighting began by an advance into the Tirol. 
Alvintzi was sorelj^ pressed, and the Archduke Charles, a 
greater commander, hurried to his aid. So well did the cam¬ 
paign go for French arms that Bonaparte on the 17th March 
was able to write, ‘ If only the army of the Rhine will enter the 
lists, the kingdom of Austria is lost’. Unhappily, of that 
army’s co-operation there was no sign, and Bonaparte grew 
anxious. In his re2ir there lay the unfriendly republic of 
Venice on one flank, the turbulent province of Lombardy on 
the other. He could spare no troops to watch either. 

He judged the moment ripe to open negotiations \vith the 
archduke, and on the 31st March 1798 proposed a suspension 
of hostilities. His letter was designed to enlist the sympathy 
of the generous Charles. ' Have we not, ’ he asked plaintively, 

' killed enough men in the course of the last six years ? Will 
not you, so removed from the petty passions of mankind, 
become the benefactor of humanity and the saviour of Ger¬ 
many ? ’ Flattered by the appeal, the archduke agreed to an 
armistice pending the arrival of a plenipotentiary from 
Vienna. A truce suited him indeed very well. Retreat was 
demoralizing his army, a respite would revive its spirit. 
Charles, in short, acted legitimately. Less perhaps can be 
said for Bonaparte. He was in no immediate peril; he had 
been warned to propose no armistice without the consent of 

. disobeyed the injunction. Clarke was away 

in Turin at the time, and Bonaparte's apology for signing at 
Leoben on the i8th May the preliminaries of a general peace 
in the absence of the representative of the government is un¬ 
convincing. ‘I waited for him ten days,' he said, ‘and then 
casting scruple to the winds, signed. ’ The Directory had 

^me reason to be indignant: Bonaparte's impatience robbed 
Hoche of a triumph in Germany. 

remarkable for masterly strategy 
d bnlliant tactics. Simplicity was the distinguishing 
feature of both. Bonaparte masked his intentions^y dis^ 
persing the army over a wde area: then drawing together his 
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scattered divisions he would call upon them for a supreme 
effort and burst through the defence. It was the whole art 
of war, planned and undertaken with consummate skill and 
judgement. His greatest asset lay in the mobility and courage 
of the army. No march was too long for the soldier to accom¬ 
plish, no position too formidable for him to assault. Yet 
victory would have hung in the balance more frequently but 
for the ineptitude of the opposing commanders. Tradition 
paralysed them. War in their eyes was a leisurely occupation, 
and the gain of a square mile of territory was held sufficient 
reward for a month's manoeuvring. A Marlborough or a 
Frederick would have altered their practice to meet the new 
conditions. Beaulieu and Wumiser were too old to change, 
and too cautious to punish Bonaparte’s preference of the 
column as his fighting formation. The army of Italy was 
always a thought too quick for its adversary. It covered 
immense distances in incredibly short time, it refused to 
accept a check as defeat. ‘That young man,' petulantly 
remarked a Prussian field-marshal, speaking of Bonaparte, 
* is destroying the science of war.' He did no doubt provide 
Europe with a new conception of it. 

Exhausted with fatigue, he sought rest at Mombello. 
There he maintained the state of a proconsul; there his 
generals found acquaintance with the ways of good society 
a better passport than a military reputation. The rough 
republican soldier was unwanted, and Augereau, Massena, 
and their like stayed away. In part Josephine was responsible 
for the display: her husband thought to hold her by the 
magnificence of his court. But she had only consented to 
leave Paris at Bonaparte’s earnest entreaties. ‘Say this to 
Josephine,* he commanded Junot; 'if you do not hasten, you 
will find Bonaparte ill. Anxiety and your absence together 
are too much for him to bear. ’ In her company came Hippo- 
lyte Charles, a young man of pleasing address. The intimacy 
provoked malicious gossip, and Monsieur Charles was bidden 
to leave Italy. His departure left a blank. Josephine could 
not return her husband's affection, and she detested his 
eternal talk of war. Bonaparte was more content. His wife 
was with him, his family also. Joseph, now minister at Rome, 
was constantly at head-quarters, Louis was one of his aides- 
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de-camp, and Letizia his mother had come from Marseilles. 
But the holiday which Bonaparte so badly needed was never 
his: he was overwhelmed with work. From Mombello there 
issued a stream of orders distinguished by their pictur¬ 
esque phrasing. His dispatches to the Directory were less 
convincing. Reverse was seldom mentioned, success was 
magnified. But he was then addressing a government that 
alternately snubbed him and grovelled before him. When he 
sent in the course of the summer a fresh sum of seven and a 
half million francs to help the Directory to pay the armies of 
the Rhine and the Sambre et Meuse, he was coldly invited to 
explain how he had spent the levies imposed upon Italy: 
when he tendered his resignation as a sign of indignation he 
was begged to withdraw the request. His administration of 
conquered Italy cannot be entirely praised. It was thorough, 
but it left a legacy of hatred. The policy never varied. It 
could have been summed up in two words: Vae Victis. He 
treated the people of Italy as enemies; he spoiled them un¬ 
mercifully. His words were fair, but their promise was not 
kept. 

On the 17th October 1797 Bonaparte signed at Campo- 
formio a treaty with Austria. The peace required a sacrifice, 
and Venice was the victim. In return for the possession of 
Venice, Austria abandoned the Low Countries, the left bank 
of the Rhine, and the islands of the Adriatic. It was a fitting 
end to a campaign of spoliation. 


Ill 

GENESIS OF THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 

The treaty of Campoformio left the republic with only one 
enemy—England. Four years of war had ended in stalemate: 
neither Power could claim a definite advantage. Each was 
the superior of the other in its own element, England at sea 
and France on land. There had been critical moments for the 
two countries, and in the spring of 1797 both were anxious 
for peace. If England could claim success overseas, she had 
to reckon with an enemy triumphant on the Continent. The 
situation at home was no less disquieting. Discontent was 
coming to a head in Ireland, mutiny at Spithead and the 
Nore had demoralized the navy, trade was terribly depressed. 
Bankers and merchants in the city of London went about 
with gloomy faces. Credit had contracted, the national debt 
was growing at an alarming rate, old-established firms were 
suspending payment, consols had dropped from 97 to 47. 
But England was still solvent, and Pitt still full of courage. 
He stopped panic by declaring Bank of England notes as 
inconvertible tender; he met current expenditure by the issue 
of a Loyalty loan of ;£i8,ooo,ooo. The country responded 
nobly. The city accepted paper in place of gold, the public 
oversubscribed the new loan. France also was in a bad way; 
success in the field was counterbalanced by misery at home. 
Emigres spoke of national bankruptcy, of deserted villages, 
of women and children d3dng of starvation; and encouraged 
by these reports Pitt sent Lord Malmesbury to Lille in June 
1797. England offered generous terms, but the Directory, 
taking concession to be a sign of defeat, insisted on the return 
of the Cape of Good Hope to the Dutch and compensation 
for the ships burnt by Hood at the siege of Toulon. It seemed 
to Malmesbury that France had no substantial desire for 
peace, and he reported his belief to London. Pitt had already 
reached the same conclusion, and recalled his envoy. 

The breakdown suited the republic very well. It believed 
that England was on the brink of revolution. The Directory 
made no secret of their hopes. ' It remains, fellow citizens,* 
ran the manifesto announcing the end of war with Austria, 
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‘to punish the perfidy of the cabinet of England, that has 
blinded the courts of Europe. It is in London that the mis¬ 
fortunes of Europe are planned: it is in London that we must 
end them.’ The words were bold, but England did not blench. 
The cabinet knew the difficulty of shepherding across the 
channel an armada of transports, the admiralty was inti¬ 
mately acquainted with the deficiencies of the French navy. 
That navy's triumphs at sea had been rare, its failures many 
There was no discipline on either deck. The National assembly 
had treated the navy as the army. Juries of seamen tried 
offences, officers were appointed to command whose only 
title to employment was a noisy patriotism. Between incom¬ 
petence afloat and mismanagement ashore, France in the 


winter of 1797-8 had ships but no fleet. It was a painful 
story of a navy badly sailed and fought, manned by in- 
disciplined crews, commanded by officers ignorant of their 
profession. There were honourable exceptions to the indict¬ 
ment. Villaret-Joyeuse, Brueys, Villeneuve, and others were 
good seamen and officers; but, broadly speaking, the French 
admiral of this period was immeasurably inferior in skill and 
daring to the British. If the revolution produced soldiers 
of the type of Bonaparte and Hoche, England could point 
also to her sailors, Jervis and Nelson. 


Blind to the conditions in Brest and in Toulon, the 
Directory ordered a general mobilization of the navy. Brest 
was named as the port of rendezvous; all ships of war were 
ordered to repair to it. It was an instruction impossible to 
obey: the Spanish fleet was blockaded in Cadiz, the Mediter¬ 
ranean was sealed. The creation of an army for the invasion 
of England was a simpler business. There was no dearth 
of material, for one way or another France had under arms 
m the winter of 1797-8 over 400,000 troops, soldiers who had 
mostly learnt their trade in the roughest of all military 
schools the field. The new force was to be an army d’ilite 
drawn from the best troops of the Rhine and of Italy, and 
commanded by the ablest generals. Desaix was appointed 
chief of staff; Kleber, Massena, Kilmaine, Joubert and 
Bemadotte were the divisional generals. It remained only to 

O Hoche was dead, BonapLe 

^th^y senous candidate. The Directory offered him 
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the post, and he accepted it without conditions. He was at 
Mombello when the news came, busy in putting the finishing 
touches to his administration in Italy. He had to leave the 
task incomplete: before he went to Paris he must ratify at 
Rastatt peace with Austria. He took occasion to bid good¬ 
bye to the army of Italy. His thanks were no less than its 
due; but for its incomparable soldiers his brilliant strategy 
would have failed. ‘Do not forget,’ he said to them, ‘when 
speaking of your victories to add “in another two campaigns 
we should have done much more”.’ 

He finished his business at Rastatt on the ist December: 
a week later he was in Paris. His progress through France 
was significant of his fame: no republican general had enjoyed 
so great a triumph. At every village he had to stop to listen 
to speeches from its mayor, in every to^vn to accept the 
hospitality of the municipality. Enthusiasm reached its 
pitch in Paris: so dense was the press that the carriage with 
difficulty forced a passage through the streets. From every 
window people waved the tricolour and cheered tumultuously. 
Bonaparte accepted the tribute coolly enough. He had no 
illusions about Paris. It had not changed: always the same 
fickle and irresponsible capital, ready to cheer a general one 
day, to escort him to the guillotine the next. But the Parisian 
was now on his best behaviour. Citizens illuminated their 
houses, the Directory received him in state. Talleyrand 
offered him a splendid entertainment. In proposing Bona¬ 
parte’s health, he addressed the general as the Liberator of 
Italy and the Pacificator of Europe. The toast was drunk 
with immense enthusiasm, and when the guest of the evening 
rose to reply, men and women stood on the tables to get a 
better view of him. His appearance was not very impressive: 
his dress was plain, his hair unpowdered. He wore a sombre 
blue tunic, he carried a sword that seemed too long for his 
inches. He was short and squat, and a trick of smking the 
head between the shoulder blades added point to both 
deficiencies. But he carried himself with an assurance common 
to men of action, and possessed a felicitous command of 
language. He was very modest, assigmng to the Directory 
the credit of negotiating the treaty of Campofonmo, saying 
nothing of his own achievements in Italy. He declared that 
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peace with Austria would inaugurate an era of representative 
government throughout Europe, would bring prosperity and 
glory to France. It was a note that went to the heart of his 
audience. Barras kissed him publicly, Rewbell thanked him 
warmly in the name of the republic. 

Other compliments followed. The institut national elected 
him a member: Paris renamed the street in which his house 


stood the street of Victory. The press sang his praises, the 
theatre staged plays that centred about his personality. 
He spoke and lived unassumingly; he pretended to be no 
more than a simple citizen of the republic. Talleyrand 
recorded the general impression in these words: ‘ A charming 
personality, a handsome eye, a pale complexion, a hint of 
fatigue.' But Bonaparte was not idle: his days were spent 
in conversation with the Directory, in communication with 
the ministries of war and the marine. Paris was full of 


curiosity over the coming campaign across the channel. 
It was generally approved as necessary in the interests of 
the republic, and Monge, addressing a crowded meeting of 
the institut national, voiced public opinion when he declared 
that England and France could not exist together. 

Yet when the Directory outlined their programme, Bona¬ 
parte was astonished at its ineffectiveness. It had been taken 
for granted that England was defenceless, that the Spanish 
and Dutch fleets could hold Jervis and Duncan’s squadrons, 
and that the passage of the channel was a simple military 
opemtion. Beyond confiscating English goods and property 
in France, and dispatching Augereau to seize Portugal, 
England's last remaining ally on the continent, the Directory 
had done nothing to assure success of the campaign. The 
amy of invasion had still to be concentrated, the ministries 
^ war and marine were stiU awaiting their promised credits. 
He saw that the last were immediately forthcoming. He 
obtained one of four miUion francs for preliminaiy expenses 
and a promise of a second credit at a later date. In these 
days he was no doubt doubly difficult to handle: he admitted 
0 interference m the administration of Italy. He acted as 

Lrth '^"^ proconsul temporarily absent on business 

f sS er move 

gun on his responsibility. He promoted officers 
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and transferred units without reference to the minister of 
war: it was he who decided to occupy Rome, who ordered 
Brune to go to Naples. He was in two minds whether he 
would not return to Italy. The longer he reflected over the 
invasion of England, the less he believed in its possibility. 
The weakness of the French navy was the stumbling-block: 
he felt grave doubt whether the republic could ever provide 
a fleet powerful enough to cover the passage of an army 
across the channel. Brest was hopeless: Spain and Holland 
were incapable of affording assistance. Bonaparte did not 
intend to be associated with failure. ‘Do you imagine,’ he 
said one day to Bourrienne, ‘that I won my victories in Italy 
to aggrandize a pack of lawyers in Paris ? ’ His behaviour to 
the Directory pointed the moral. He talked of ‘my army' and 
of ‘my policy’. Paris caught an echo of the words. January 
passed, and yet Bonaparte still waited in the capital. ‘ What is 
he doing here ?' whispered one man to another as the general 
drove by. ‘Why doesn't he embark and conquer England?* 
The whispers reached his ears. ‘I will not remain,’ he 
declared; ‘ there is nothing to be done here. My glory is 
almost forgotten: this Europe is too small to give me scope.’ 
He refused to be forgotten; he would overrun another conti¬ 
nent to regild his reputation. But before coming to a final 
decision he decided to examine himself the north coast of 
France. He visited Dunkirk, he sent Desaix to Brest, Kleber 
to Havre, Andr^ossy to Antwerp. Their reports were not 
encouraging, and at Dunkirk Bonaparte made up his mind 
to have nothing to do with the enterprise. A raid might be 
successful, but an occupation was impracticable until the 
republic dominated the channel. He returned to Paris on 
the 2ist February and submitted his report to the Directory. 
It was a gloomy tale. Out of thirty French sail of the line 
only ten were ready to put to sea, and the miUtary situation 
was equally unpromising. Units detailed for service in 
England were still on the Rhine and in Italy or performing 
garrison duty in France. ' The right moment for the conquest 
of England,' he said sorrowfully, 'has been lost, lost perhaps 
for ever.* Yet he would be willing to try, he continued, if the 
Directory would get the fleet in Brest ready for sea and 
concentrate at ports of embarkation units detailed for service 
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with the army of England. In the reverse, he suggested 
‘the dispatch of an expedition into the Levant to menace 
English trade with the East, or a renewal of negotiations with 
England', and added cynically. ‘Austria will have to pay 
the price of such a peace'. 

The report took the Directory aback. They were un¬ 
accustomed to criticism from generals, and Bonaparte’s 
frankness offended their vanity. They considered also that 
he exaggerated the risks of the invasion of England. The 
passage of the channel was no more difficult than the passage 
of the Alps. Either operation was a matter mainly of line 
weather and of surprise, and once the army had made good 
its footing on the enemy's shores the rest could be left to the 


courage of the republican soldier. But Bonaparte merely 
repeated his conviction that without an adequate navy 
invasion would fail. It was his last word on the subject, and 
he proposed instead a descent upon Egypt. 


Others before his day had contemplated a similar stroke: 
Liebnitz in 1672 had urged Louis XIV to consider the occupa¬ 
tion of Egypt as an alternative to war on Holland. ‘Sire’, 
he wrote, ‘ It is not in Holland that you will conquer these 
republicans. You cannot pass their dykes. It is in Egypt 
the road to India that you must deliver your blow, and 
ruin Dutch commerce.' It was a tempting suggestion, but 
Liebnitz made it too late. France had already crushed 
Holland, and made terms with Turkey. Louis XV later 
read the memorandum, and considered the advice. He was 
looking for territorial compensation, and Egypt seemed a 
satisfactory substitute for the loss of Canada. Unfortunately 
de Choiseul h.s adviser, disliked the enterprise. He was a 

anv ‘’y.t^^dition, reluctant to commit himself to 

any policy involving disturbance to the balance of power in 
Europe. He found objections to his sovereign’s proTosar 
The loss of Turkey’s friendship was one. thfnecessUv of 

no more. Frenchmen after de Choiseul’s day continued to 

....... 0, fr.'s 
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Then in the first weeks of 1797 there reached Paris a memo¬ 
randum which caught the attention of the Directory. The 
author, Magallon, consul of France in Cairo, spoke with 
authority. He declared that the hour was ripe for inter¬ 
vention, that the Egyptian people, victims of oppressive and 
corrupt government, would welcome it, that Turkey, the 
suzerain Power, would rejoice over the downfall of the 
Mamelukes, unruly subjects and bitter adversaries. Magal¬ 
lon's argument was plausible, and the Directory asked the 
minister of foreign affairs to study the suggestion. Delacroix 
was not impressed with it. The occupation of Egypt in his 
judgement would lead to rupture with Turkey, and the 
minister thought the price too high. Talleyrand, his successor, 
took a bolder view. It was a favourite thesis of his, that 


national prosperity depended upon colonies rather than upon 
war, and he championed Magallon’s advice. He was confident 
of mollifying Turkey by promise of compensation elsewhere, 
of exciting her cupidity by undertaking to increase the 


tribute paid by Egypt. 


And behind these reflections lay a 


more subtle thought. He anticipated overtures of peace from 


England: he foresaw the need of the republic being able to 


exchange the spoils of war. Occupied by a French army, 
Egypt would be a valuable pawn in negotiation; withdrawal 
would be contingent upon England relinquishing conquered 
territory elsewhere. Yet Bonaparte did not owe the inspira¬ 
tion to Talleyrand. He had been meditating vaguely upon 
Egypt for many months: he had ransacked the libraries of 


Italy for books on the subject. His intentions were no 
secret to the army. Wherever he went, he dropped a hint 


of them. 

At Ancona, he had said, ‘Soldiers, for the first time, the 
flag of France floats over the eastern shore of the Adriatic, 
only twenty-four leagues from Alexander the Great’s point 
of departure for the East. The same glorious destiny awaits 
you’. A dispatch written on the eve of leaving for Rastatt 
to settle the details of peace with Austria was even more 
explicit. ‘Why should we not seize Egypt,’ he asked, ‘if as 
the price of peace we must surrender the Cape ? The country 
is not the property of the grand seigneur.’ But the Directory 
ignored the hint. An expedition to Egypt had no money 
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in it, and in their judgement that objection was final. The 
republic made war in these days in expectation of an im¬ 
mediate and handsome return. To anticipate any contribu¬ 
tion to the exchequer, or any advantage to French trade 
from the occupation of Egypt, was rash. The country was 
poor, her purchasing power insignificant. There were other 
objections also: the cost of equipping an army for overseas, 
the withdrawal of seasoned troops from France, the fear lest 
the expedition to Egypt entailed the abandonment for good 
and all of an invasion of England. That last was a contingency 
that the Directory could not tolerate. The plan was their 
own, and they were reluctant to discard it. But Bonaparte 
was ready with an answer. Egypt’s natural resources were 
already considerable, and French administration would 
develop them. Far from being a burden, the country in time 
would become a source of profit to the republic. The pro¬ 
vision of funds to meet initial expenditure might be safely 
left to the care of the generals in Italy and in Switzerland: 
there was sufficient money in the two countries to equip and 
maintain a force twice as numerous as Bonaparte required 
for his purpose. Nor need the Directory feel anxious about 
the withdrawal of 40,000 troops from the Rhine and from 
Italy. They were but a fraction of the force under arms, 
and before Austria could pass the Alps she must first over¬ 
come the resistance from the new Cisalpine. Cispodan, and 
Ligurian republics. Moreover, the campaign in Egypt would 
be brief and easy. The Mameluke army would fly at the 
sight of the first French soldier, the Egyptian people would 
welcome him as their deliverer. The invasion of England 
would foUow in the autumn. He would be back by then and 
prepared to lead the army across the channel. 

He d^onstrated the advantages of an occupation of 
Egypt. France was perilously short of food: Egypt was rich 

tLT^f granary of Rome, it could be to-day 

Tn A dazzHng possibility 

wortl Alexandria had been the banker of the 

TradpU counting-house of India and Europe 

tte desS toit by camel across 
desert to the Nile; or saihng up to Suez had discharged 
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the cargo into lighters, which found their way by canal and 
river to the Mediterranean. For either privilege the trader 
paid heavily in dues, and Egypt grew rich at his expense. 
Then the discovery of the passage round the Cape of Good 
Hope put an end to this profitable revenue, and Europe 
made less use of Egypt as a half-way house to India. More 
than one spirited attempt was made to resuscitate the over¬ 
land route. The Mameluke sultan Ghouri in the sixteenth 
centiiry, believing the Portuguese mariner to be at the bottom 
of the mischief, dispatched a fleet from Suez to destroy 
Albuquerque's hold on the west coast of India: two centuries 
later both Clive and Warren Hastings endeavoured to reopen 
the Red Sea route. All these efforts failed. Ghouri lost his 
ships, Clive and Hastings could not dispel the merchant's 
objection to the exorbitant taxes levied by Egypt. It was 
in Bonaparte’s mind to offer the trader the advantages of 
a short sea passage without the expense and inconvenience 
of transhipment by cutting the isthmus of Suez. Pending 
construction of the waterway, he would embark his army 
at Suez and descend on India. Then uniting with Tipu Sahib 
he would attack the English at his own time and on a field 
of his own choice. 

Still the Directory held out. If their navy could not assure 
a passage across the channel how could it protect a fleet of 
transports from one end of the Mediterranean to the other ? 
Bonaparte controlled his impatience. He reminded the 
members that England had already withdrawal her ships 
from the Mediterranean, that her government would not 
dare weaken the blockade of Cadiz, that the fleets in Toulon 
and the Adriatic were ample escort for the expedition to 
Egypt. ‘ To go to Egypt,' explained Bonaparte, bringing his 
argument to a close, *to establish myself there and found 
a French colony will require some months. But as soon as 
I have made England tremble for the safety of India, I shall 
return to Paris, and give the enemy its death-blow. There 
is nothing to fear in the interval. Europe is calm. Austria 
cannot move, England is occupied with preparing her defence 
against invasion, and Turkey will welcome the expulsion 
of the Mameluke.’ 

The speech sUenced objection to the principle of an 
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expedition to Egypt, and the Directory invited Bonaparte to 
explain the organization of the force. How many divisions 
would he need, from what ports would they sail ? To these 
and analogous questions Bonaparte answered sulkily. Military 
organization was not the business of civilians, and an indis¬ 
creet comment upon one of his replies provoked an angry 
scene. Stung by an innuendo, Bonaparte lost his temper, 
and muttered the ominous word ‘ resignation*. La Revelli^re 
was on his feet in an instant. ‘Resignation,’ he repeated; 
‘I don’t like the word. But if you insist, General, put your 
request in writing. I can promise you it will be accepted.' 
There was a moment’s silence, while the two men glared 
at one another. Then Merlin, the president, intervened, and 
conversation proceeded more amicably. But it was clear 
how the matter would end. Before Bonaparte's tempestuous 
arguments the Directory gave way, were even glad to let 
him go. He was arrogant and melodramatic in turn; he 
hardly troubled to conceal his contempt for the opinions of 
the Directory. 

Discussion terminated on the 5th March, and that day 
Merlin placed the resources of the ministries of finance, war, 
and marine at the disposal of Bonaparte. Other decrees 
avithorized the formation of a new army for a purpose un¬ 
named, the enrolment in it of a company of savants, the 
mobilization of a fleet in Toulon, and a credit of 3,000,000 
francs. Nothing was said of financial or of other control. 
Bonaparte spent the credit, selected his staff and units 
without reference to any authority. He was in a great hurry 
to get to sea, for if Magallon, now in Paris, could be trusted, 
there was no time to lose. It was already March and in August 
the Nile would be in flood. Its banks would be cut to admit 
the passage of the water over the countrj^: the inundation 
would hamper the march of the expeditionary force on Cairo, 
and increase the enemy’s power of resistance. It was impera¬ 
tive that that town should be in the hands of the French 
on the first of August at the latest. Bonaparte hastened 
his preparations. He estimated the strength of the expedition 
at 30,000 infantry, 2,800 cavalry, 60 field and 40 siege guns, 
two companies of sappers and miners, a bridging train; he 
placed his requirements in money at 9,000,000 francs. Every 
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department of the government was expected to contribute 
to the expedition. Some officials were less anxious to help 
than others, and to the minister of interior Bonaparte com¬ 
plained angrily that citizen Langlds of that ministry refused 
to give up his Arabic and Greek type. ‘ What on earth, ’ he 
asked petulantly, ‘does it matter if the publication of 
Xenophon in the original is delayed for three months ? ’ The 
minister of war was more discreet: he did not interfere with 
Bonaparte's appointments to the staff and to divisional 
commands. There was a wide field of choice for both in the 
armies of Italy and of the Rhine. Berthier was named chief 
of the staff; Sucy in charge of communications. Kl^ber, 
Reynier, Baraquey d’Hilliers, Vaubois, and Desaix were the 
divisional generals; Murat, Leclerc, Rampon, Vial, Lagrange, 
Belliard, Friant, and Marmont were among the brigade com¬ 
manders. Dommartin commanded the artillery, Damas the 
cavalry, and Caffarelli the engineers. Desgenettes was the 
principal medical officer, Larrey the chief surgeon: Pous- 
sielgue, a young diplomat, whose talent Bonaparte had 
discovered in Italy, was financial adviser, Esteve paymaster- 
general, Louis Bonaparte Junot, Eugene Beauhamais, Croi- 
sier, JuUien, Lavalette and others were the commander-in¬ 
chief’s aides-de-camp. Accompanying the expeditionary 
force was a small but brilliant contingent of intellectuals, 
the cream of the institut national of Paris. Monge the learned 
physicist was their leader. With him were Berthollet the 
chemist, Nouet the astronomer, Saint-Hilaire the zoologist, 
Parseval Grandmaison the poet, Dolomieu, the mineralo¬ 
gist, Dupuis the archaeologist, Marcel the Arabist. Denon 
the artist, and a host of printers, surveyors, and skilled 
artificers. The idea was not new. It had been the practice 
of France since the days of Richelieu and Colbert to eqmp 
military, diplomatic, and commercial expeditions in the 
East with a few savants, and Bonaparte was only following 
tradition. 

Though the Directory and Bonaparte kept the destination 
of the expedition a profound secret, vague reports of the 
movements of ships of war and commerce in the western 
Mediterranean, and of the concentration of troops and guns 
in Marseilles, Toulon, Genoa, Corsica, and Civita Vecchia 
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excited curiosity. One section of public opinion suspected 
that Bonaparte intended to slip through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, force Jervis to relinquish the blockade of Cadiz, 
and uniting with the Spanish fleet fight his way into Brest. 
But the theory did not satisfy all minds. Bonaparte was a 
soldier not a sailor: it was improbable that he would elect 
to fight the enemy at sea. And though he spoke of the troops 
at the base as the left wing of the army of England he did 
not explain his need of so many distinguished savants. 
Chemists, physicists, and geologists would not be wanted 
in London, and Turkey became the popular alternative. The 
grand seigneur was the friend of France: nothing then more 
likely than the dispatch of republican troops to the Bosphorus 
to assist that august personage in recovering the Crimea 
from his enemy, the Tsar of Russia. India was yet another 
explanation. Tipu Sahib, who wore the tricolour in his turban 
to denote his affection for the republic, was passionately 
pleading for assistance in his struggle against the English. 
To respond to the appeal would be in accordance the true 
spirit of the revolution, and a few reflective men spoke of 
the landing of an army at Alexandria and its re-embarkation 
at Suez. The conjecture was near the mark. 

Meanwhile the Directory had commissioned Bonaparte to 
occupy Egypt, expel the English from the East, cut the 
isthmus of Suez, secure exclusive possession of the shores 
of the Red Sea, relieve the Egyptian people from misrule, 
and maintain friendly relations with Turkey, the suzerain 
Power. It was an ambitious programme, typical of republican 
practice, but impossible of accomplishment. Part was con- 
tradictoiy, part fantastic. For the moment the Directory 
were chiefly concerned to discover a pretext that would 
persuade Turkey to overlook this piratical descent upon her 
dominion, and they found the excuse in an alleged alliance 
between England and the Mamelukes of Egypt. For the 
rest of Europe it was held sufficient that England's treacher¬ 
ous seizure of the Cape of Good Hope had obliged France 
to seek another route to the East. A second decree authorized 

M^if of invasion to take possession of 

Malta. The island would be an easy conquest, and there was 

no need to apologize for the act. The order of the Knights 
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of Malta had behaved abominably to France. It would not 
recognize the republic and had disowned its doctrines; it 
had welcomed royalist emigres and conspired with England 
to paralyse France in the Mediterranean. In short this order 
of chivalry was the enemy of the republic. 

Bonaparte wrote to Brueys, in command of the naval 
escort, saying that he would be in Toulon on the ist May, 
and advising the admiral to provide a comfortable berth, 
‘suitable’, as he said, ‘for a commander-in-chief who expects 
to be seasick the entire voyage’. He was taking passage in the 
Orient, a floating fortress of 120 guns, and with him would 
sail Berthier, Sucy, Caffarelli, Desgenettes, Monge, Laplace, 
Costaz, and the personal staff. He appointed Villeneuve as 
second in command of the squadron, Gantheaume as chief 
of Bruey’s staff, and Casabianca flag captain. Rear-Admiral 
Deeres was in command of the transports. Reynier’s division 
was to embark at Marseilles, Kleber’s at Toulon, Baraquey 
d’Hilliers' at Genoa, Vaubois’s from Corsica, and Desaix’s at 
Civita Vecchia. The first four would sail as a single convoy, 
but Desaix was given discretion to join the convoy either off 
Corsica, or Sicily, or at Malta itself. 

Kleber was getting his guns and heavy stores aboard the 
transports, when ominous news from Rastatt caused Bona¬ 
parte to suspend embarkation. For the following fortnight 
the army stood fast at their ports, awaiting a summons to 
the Rhine. Negotiations at Rastatt between the republic and 
Austria had abruptly come to an end. The fault lay with the 
latter’s reluctance at the eleventh hour to fulfil one important 
article of the treaty of Campoformio. That treaty had 
definitely assigned the left bank of the Rhine to France, and 
plenipotentiaries had assembled at Rastatt expressly to 
decide the terms of compensation to be offered to various 
German princes, dispossessed of territory by the agreement. 
But once it was clear that compensation would be at the 
expense of the Church, the Austrian court drew back out 
of shame. It spoke of alternatives; it hinted at the need of 
redrafting certain clauses of the treaty of Campoformio. 
The suggestion provoked an outburst of anger in France, 
Peace was not to be bought on such ignominious terms. For 
five years France had been struggling to acquire the left bank 
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of the Rhine, and nothing less would content her. Yet 
Cobenzel and Treilhard, the Austrian and French plenipoten¬ 
tiaries, might have found a compromise if the minister in 
Vienna had not been Bernadotte. He was an unacceptable 
diplomat at a court notorious for ceremony. His rough 
manners and his arrogant pretensions so angered Vienna 
that one afternoon an immense crowd besieged the French 
Agency, tore down the tricolour, and forced Bernadotte to 
retreat to the roof. It was a grave insult to France. The 
Directory refused to listen to any apology and prepared for 
war. But Bonaparte counselled a little patience. His mind 
was set on the East; he would make Austria pay for her 
insolence on his return from Egypt. He WTote to Cobenzel, 
warning him of the fate that would befall his country if it per¬ 
sisted in its claim over the Rhine. ‘ Let your Emperor beware 
of rupture,’ he wrote, ‘or France will be forced to reduce the 
number of great Powers in Europe, and the house of Austria 
will cease to exist.' Cobenzel took the hint. He hurried to 
Vienna; he pleaded there the wisdom of submission. 

But Bonaparte had lost a valuable fifteen days. He had 
planned to sail from Toulon on the ist May, to be in Egypt 
two months later. He examined afresh his time-table. It 
would be a close thing, but he calculated that he would have 
sufficient time to take Malta and yet be in Alexandria on the 
1st July, provided the expeditionary force left France by 
the middle of May. These instructions entailed desperate 
hard work, and a fortnight of idleness in Toulon had not 
improved the discipline of Kleber's men. They had come 
from the armies of Italy and the Rhine and thought them¬ 
selves entitled to a spell of garrison duty in France, In place 
they had been detailed for a campaign overseas, and they 
resented the injustice. The fleet also was insubordinate. 
Ships were short-handed, their crews mutinous. No sailor 
was permitted to go ashore. At the first hint of indiscipline 
Bonaparte became suspicious, and he put Admiral Bruey’s 
command in strict quarantine. For the rest he endeavoured 
to repair the deficiency in men by embarking artillery units 

to serve the ships’ guns, and by conscripting fishermen to 
strengthen the crews. 

He left Paris for Toulon in the early hours of the 4th May. 
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He had told no one of the intention; only his wife, Bour- 
rienne, Duroc, and Lavalette, his companions on the journey, 
and the members of the Directory were aware of it. Paris 
was still asleep when two travelling carriages drew up before 
the little house in the rue de la Victoire. The door was opened, 
and Bonaparte with Josephine on his arm descended the 
steps. They took their seats in the first carriage, while Duroc 
and Lavalette superintended the loading of the baggage on 
the roof of the second. The coachman whipped up his horses, 
and the carriage turned the comer. The Directory were sipping 
their chocolate when the news came, and Barras with an 
air of relief observed ' So he has gone at last! ’ Neither he 
nor his colleagues felt regret. They knew Bonaparte’s 
ambition, they were a little afraid of it, and his absence 
from France would be some compensation for postponing 
the conquest of England. The road to Toulon lay through 
Auxerre, Chalon, Lyon, Valence, and Avignon. The party 
travelled fast, stopping only to change horses, and punctual 
to his word Bonaparte reached Toulon on the 9th May. 
Josephine had been pensive throughout the journey. She 
was resolved to remain in France, her husband was no less 
determined to have her company in Egypt. The struggle 
of wills went on till Toulon, when Bonaparte capitulated. 
His wife’s spirits returned at once. She seized a pen and 
confided the news to her daughter Hortense. ‘My darling 
girl,’ she wrote, ‘Bonaparte does not wish that I go with 
him. He wants me to take a cure, and will send later for me.' 
The letter was not entirely candid, but Josephine may be 
pardoned if she thought of Cairo as exile and of Paris as her 
spiritual home. Her popularity in the capital was immense. 
She shared its homage with Madame Tallien and Madame 
R^camier; she was usually addressed as la dame des Victoires. 
Though not strictly beautiful, she was no doubt very attrac¬ 
tive. ‘ When Madame Bonaparte closes her mouth and hides 
her teeth,’ wrote Junot's wife, ‘she presents the illusion of 
a pretty woman,’ there was a spice of truth in that acid 
judgement. Head-quarters at Toulon were in the Hotel de 
I’Intendant, and there Josephine held a court. The little 
drawing-room was crowded with staff officers and savants, 
eagerly speculating upon the objective of the voyage. It was 
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still a secret: even divisional generals did not know. But 
no one cared: the town was gay, the townspeople were 
hospitably inclined. Bands were playing martial airs at every 
comer: the main square and all open places were crowded 
with guns and soldiers. The afternoon of his arrival the 
commander-in-chief reviewed the troops. ‘Soldiers!’ he 
exclaimed, 'you are a wing of the army of England. You 
have campaigned in the mountains and in the plains: you 
have now to fight at sea. Europe is watching you. You have 
a destiny to fulfil, battles to fight, dangers and privations 
to endure. The fortunes of France and the happiness of 
mankind are in your hands. Sailors! you have been neglected 
until now. To-day the republic is thinking first of you: you 
will be worthy of the army, of which you form part. The 
ideal of Liberty that has made the republic the arbiter of 
Europe will make it also arbiter of distant oceans, of far- 
off countries.’ The appeal went to the heart of his hearers, 
and to mark his satisfaction the commander-in-chief pro¬ 
mised every man sufficient prize money to buy six acres 
of land on his return home. *Partons, partons* cried the army 
cheerfully as it heard the news. 

But all was not well with the expeditionary force in Toulon. 
Desertion was rife, brigades were far below their establish¬ 
ment. It was impossible to punish a whole division, and no 
more could be done than get the troops on board. To that 
task the staff bent their energies, and on the 12th were 
able to report that embarkation had been completed. Un- 
happily that night the wind rose, and Brueys dared not put 
to sea. For six days the storm kept the transports at their 
anchorage. Then the weather suddenly moderated, and on 
the evening of the i8th the convoy made sail. It was high 
tune for a Spanish brig had reported sighting off Majorca 
an EngUsh squadron of thirty sail heading north-east 
Bonaparte doubted the accuracy of the information. A 
Jngate or two might conceivably be creeping up the coast 
of Spam, but he was confident that England had no ships 
0 war to spare for the Mediterranean. By noon on the igth 
tfte convoy and the escort were clear of the harbour. Far 
away on the horizon, huU down, were the frigates and 
corvettes, the eyes of the admiral: behind them hove-to were 
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twelve sail of the line, the shepherds of the convoy. Only 
the Orient, the flagship, lay at her moorings in the harboiir, 
awaiting the commander-in-chief to come aboard. 

His embarkation gave Toulon excuse for a holiday. The 
town was bright with bunting, the streets were thronged 
with idlers, anxious to catch a last glimpse of the famous 
general. Josephine accompanied her husband to the quay. 
She was not going to Egypt, and Bonaparte had consented 
to her remaining in France until the autumn. She looked 
radiant; she smiled her acknowledgement of the cheers. 
Bonaparte showed no emotion. He sat back in the carriage 
impassively, raising a finger now and then to return a 
salute. At the water’s edge Josephine took her last fare¬ 
well. She kissed her son Eugdne Beauhamais tenderly, she 
embraced her husband affectionately. * When will you return?' 
she whispered in his ear. Bonaparte considered the question 
for a moment before he replied. ‘Six months, six years,' he 
answered with a shrug of the shoulders; ‘perhaps never.' 
Josephine was disappointed. Had her husband no sentiment, 
she wondered. Was he only happy when at war ? She wiped 
away a tear, and Bonaparte stepped into the stem sheets of the 
admiral's barge. As the boat pushed off the quay Josephine 
made a step forward, and cried ‘Good-bye, Good-bye. If 
you go to Thebes, do send me a little obelisk.' It was the 
last message from the shore. Preparation was over; the 
expedition had begun. 



IV 

THE VOYAGE 

Picking up d'Hilliers’ division off Genoa and Vaubois’s con¬ 
tingent off Ajaccio, the convoy hove-to under the lee of 
Corsica to await Desaix from Civita Vecchia. But Desaix did 
not keep the rendezvous. Taking advantage of the discretion 
allowed him, he had sailed directly for Syracuse and thence to 
Malta. It was dull work waiting at sea for the missing division: 
the weather was kind, but time hung heavily on hand. 
Bonaparte’s eye was constantly at the telescope, and once he 
caught a fleeting glimpse of the distant Alps. ' Ah! the Alps 
again’, he said reminiscently, and began to speak of his 
passage of them. Then, warming to the subject, he reviewed 
the exploits of commanders of antiquity who had forced their 
way across these silent outposts of Italy. Hannibal was a 
hero of his. He knew the story of that Carthaginian’s struggle 
with Rome by heart, and he delighted in retelling the march 
through Spain into the heart of Italy. Livy's criticism of the 
campaign, he declared, was malicious and misleading. What 
did this Roman writer know of war or of the difficulties that 
beset a commander-in-chief? No author in Bonaparte’s 
judgement should venture on military history unless he had 
served an apprenticeship in the field. It was insane jealousy 
on the part of the Carthaginian senate, not Hannibal’s 
strategy or tactics, that led to defeat, and every patriotic 
Frenchman should digest the moral. The fate of Carthage 
might be that of France, unless the republic supported its 
generals more loyally than in the past. 

But DesaLx did not come, and on the 3rd June Bonaparte 
laid a course for Malta. The history of Malta is a tie of 
conquest and of occupation. Phoenicians had been its masters 
until the fifth century before Christ, when Carthage drove 
them out. Rome succeeded, followed by the Arab and the 
Norman dukes of Sicily, until Peter of Arragon claimed the 
succession. Spanish rule was mild. The island paid tribute, 
but in return enjoyed the privilege of administering its own 
affairs. That comfortable arrangement came to an end in 
1530. when Charles V offered Malta as an asylum to the 
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Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. The gift was gratefully 
accepted, and the Knights swore to defend Christian liberties 
in the Mediterranean. The earlier grand-masters kept the 
bargain faithfully; their successors were less scrupulous. 
Idleness and riches destroyed the virtue of the order; piety 
gave way to licence. The instinct for war weakened, and the 
administration of the order, became corrupt and chaotic. 
There had been protest and complaint, which culminated in 
the rising of 1775, when the people of Valetta seized the 
castle of St. Angelo. A truce was then called: de Rohan, a 
high-minded Frenchman, was elected grand-master. He did 
not live long enough to reform the government, and at his 
death the order slipped back to its perverse ways. Degenera¬ 
tion went on apace. Once the terror of every Moslem state in 
the Mediterranean, the Knights of Malta at the end of the 
eighteenth century were no better than a company of carpet 
soldiers. The fleet lay rotting in the port or on shore, awaiting 
crews who did not return, repairs that were not executed. 
Decay ruled everywhere: the last of the military theocracies 
of Europe was moribund. 

The French sighted Malta on the 9th, and Bonaparte sent 
a flag of truce on shore, desiring permission to enter the har¬ 
bour to water the fleet and transports. The request was 
refused. As head of a neutral Power, de Hompesch, the grand¬ 
master, regretted that he could not allow more than two ships 
of a belligerent Power to shelter in the harbour simultaneously. 
It was the pretext that Bonaparte sought, and he answered 
that he would take what his army required by force. So far 
de Hompesch had behaved worthily: but his courage failed 
when he read this uncompromising reply. He retreated to his 
palace, and took no part in the defence of the town. There 
was division also in the order. Many Frenchmen were serving 
as knights or men-at-arms, and patriotism got the better of 
their vows. Untroubled by such scruple, their companions 
called out the militia, distributed arms to the population, and 
reinforced exposed points. It was too late for these measures. 
Three divisions had landed, two were advancing on Valetta. 
Bonaparte rode with the guns, halting now and again to 
question prisoners who had surrendered without striking a 
blow. Among the victims were knights of French nationality. 
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Bonaparte looked at them contemptuously. 'You have 
chosen, ’ he said, ' to fight against your own country, but as 
Frenchmen you know perhaps how to die. I do not make 
prisoners of creatures like you. Go back to Valetta.’ It was a 
choice between death and dishonour, and many preferred the 
first alternative. By midday, Desaix's and Vaubois’s columns 
were under the walls of the capital, awaiting the order to 
assault. It did not come. Charitably anxious to spare Malta 
the horrors of war, Bonaparte stayed his hand. As darkness 
fell a hot debate went on in the grand-master’s palace: a 
council of war was weighing its decision. It was plain that the 
day had been lost. The French-speaking knights would take 
no further part in the defence, the militia were deserting by 
whole companies, and the inhabitants clamoured for surren¬ 
der. Early the next morning an armistice was signed and a 
detachment of French infantry marched into the town. The 
strength of the defences astonished the staff: they looked 
curiously at the formidable walls and the massive traverses. 
Caffarelli, the engineer, made the round of the ramparts. As 
his practised eye marked their width and height, he said to 
his assistants: ‘Well, gentlemen, let us agree that we were 
lucky to have someone here to open the gates of this fortress 
for us.’ 

Meanwhile Berthier, the chief of the staff, was reading to 
the municipal officials, the magistrates and the police, the 
canons and cures the terms of the capitulations. The Order 
of the Knights of Malta was dissolved: Malta was incorporated 
into France. The tricolour was hoisted, the flag of the order 
lowered: the island had begun a new chapter of its history. 
Seated in the grand-master's palace, Bonaparte sought first 
to clear himself from a charge of piracy. Since 1792 Malta, he 
asserted, had been the secret enemy of France, and lest 
posterity should doubt the fact he enumerated the sins of the 
island. It was a lengthy but not very convincing indictment. 
Some of the aUegations had no doubt a foundation of fact 
others were clearly inyehted, and Bonaparte’s private ex¬ 
planation to the Directoiy remained his most substantial 

'^ere imperative 

Md I had to use force to satisfy them.’ It must be confessed 
that he mterpreted these necessities liberally. Water and 
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provisions were two ; but he had his eye also on others that the 
most obliging neutral might reasonably object to provide. 
Ships, munitions of war, and money were three in question, and 
in the course of the next day or two Malta was swept pretty 
clean of these commodities. Brueys, the admiral, seized half 
a dozen of the more serviceable ships of the order, changed 
their names, and added them to his squadron. Sucy, in charge 
of stores, took 40,000 muskets and 1,500,000 lb. of powder 
from the armoury. Esteve, the paymaster general, plundered 
the mint and the cathedral, and searched the cellars of 
religious foundations oil il poiirrait y avoir des choses pre~ 
cieuses, as the commander-in-chief neatly suggested. Alto¬ 
gether the military chest was the heavier by its stay in Malta. 

Bonaparte himself was occupied in drafting the future 
government of the island. His stay on the island had to be 
brief, but he was at least unhampered by the presence at 
head-quarters of representants en mission. There had been a 
warm discussion on the point before he left Paris. The 
Directory had insisted on the need of political officers with 
the army in Egypt; Bonaparte was equally determined to go 
without them. He had his way. He sailed without repre- 
sentants, and was thus able in Malta to promulgate a constitu¬ 
tion, impose fresh taxation, remodel public instruction, and 
curtail the privileges of the Church without interference or 
advice. The spirit of democracy flavoured his proclamations 
and decrees. ‘All men,’ cried Bonaparte, ‘are equal.' 
Slavery, therefore, was abolished; the use of titles and 
armorial bearings forbidden. Government was vested in a 
council of nine citizens, but their decisions required the 
approval of the French High Commissioner. Public security 
was entrusted to a national guard, but its discipline and 
instruction rested in the hands of the general officer com¬ 
manding troops in Malta. No one was to appear in public 
unless wearing the tricolour, no one might carry arms. It 
was very puzzling to the simple-nunded Maltese: he hardly 
knew whether the republic regarded hun as a friend or an 
enemy. His opinion on the point was not solicited: he was 
not asked whether he wished to escape from the tyranny 
of the Church. Yet the need was apparent enough, for Malta 
was dominated by indigent and greedy clerics who traded on 
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the credulity of their congregations. Local administration 
was largely in their hands, education entirely so. Of the 
abuses Bonaparte made a clean sweep. He invited the arch¬ 
bishop of the diocese to distinguish between spiritual and 
temporal authority, he desired him to abstain from meddling 
in the government of the island ; he forbade him to correspond 
with Rome, he required the clergy to administer the sacra¬ 
ment without fee. Simultaneously he removed from their 
hands control of education. It was high time, for the instruc¬ 
tion provided by the Church was that of the dark ages. 
National schools replaced the convents, and a central college 
the clerical university of Valetta. The curriculum to be 
followed in the new schools indicated Bonaparte’s views upon 
elementary education. In his belief, character was of greater 
importance to the welfare of a nation than knowledge, and 
a high ideal of citizenship a worthier goal than religion. Con¬ 
vinced that the republic held a monopoly of civic virtue, he 
made French the medium of instruction; he invited Malta to 
think of France as its spiritual home. To emphasize that 
moral he chose sixty children of Valetta, dressed them in 
light-blue trousers and red caps, and sent them to Paris to be 
educated there at the cost of the republic. It was a very 
popular move. He found time also to correspond regularly 
with the individual members of the Directory, with Brune in 
Italy, with his brother Joseph, and with Talleyrand. He 
studied the idiosyncracies of the men to whom he wrote. He 
knew human nature: how some men are susceptible to flattery 
others to a valuable present. The Directory, for example’ 
were chUdishly disappointed if no spoU came their way! 
Rewbell and Barras in particular had been gratified by the 
present from Milan of some spirited carriage horses, and they 
were expecting an equally handsome gift from Malta. Malta 
was not Milan, but Bonaparte discovered a souvenir or two 
of the island that he thought would please his insatiable 
patrons—half a dozen water-colour sketches of Valetta a 
model in silver of the first galley buUt in Rhodes to the order 
of the grand-master, a nchly embroidered tablecover used by 
e Hompesch on State occasions. He went to the pains also 
of comp^mg a flattering letter to Ali Pasha, governor of 
Janina. He wanted a Turkish general on his staff in Egypt 
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and he begged the pasha to arrange the matter. Turkey was 
constantly in his mind. Talle5u-and had promised to explain 
to the sultan the innocent intentions of the French in Egypt, 
and Bonaparte placed a frigate at Talle5a’and’s disposal. But 
the Sensible made the trip to Toulon in vain. Talle5n:and had 
no intention of undertaking a hazardous voyage across the 
Mediterranean to please Bonaparte. 

Bonaparte’s day in Malta was elastic: it began in the early 
morning, it ended far into the night. Inspiration never failed 
him: his decisions were seldom changed, his calculations 
rarely altered. ‘ No greater coward than I when I am drawing 
a plan,’ he said once; ‘I magnify every danger, every dis¬ 
advantage. My nervousness is painful. I am like a woman in 
the throes of childbirth. But once my decision is made, 
I forget all except what may carry it through to success.’ 
He had fixed the limit of his stay on shore at ten days. He 
spent the last hours drafting his final instructions to Jean 
St. Angeley, the High Commissioner, and to Vaubois, left 
behind to command the garrison. As he boarded the flagship 
he turned to look at the tricolour floating from the walls of 
Valetta, sign of his triumph. The first mission of the expedi¬ 
tion had been duly accomplished: it was an auspicious omen 

for the rest of its programme. 

The convoy got under way at first streak of light on the 
19th June. It was perfect Mediterranean weather. The sun 
shone brilliantly, the wind blew steadily from the north-west, 
and the sea was calm. The troops crowded the rigging of the 
transports, straining their eyes to catch the last sight of 
Malta. Valetta was an uncomfortable memory. The men 
were exhausted with the labour of transferring heavy stores 
from one ship to another. Embarkation had been a hurried 
and muddled business. Shipping short at the beginning, grew 
still shorter at the end. Fresh stores and fresh units had poured 
into Toulon and Genoa at the last moment, and the despairing 
base commandants were forced to lay their hands upon any 
type of craft that happened to be in harbour. In the con¬ 
fusion some transports sailed overcrowded and overloaded, 
others left port almost empty. Admiral Deeres, the convoy 
commander, endeavoured at Malta to repair the trouble, but 
the task was only half complete when the voyage was 
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resumed. Deeres, it must be admitted, had need of resource 
and wit. The convoy numbered no less than 280 vessels, 
mostly ill found and undermanned, sailed by masters accus¬ 
tomed to fix their positions by dead reckoning. Into their 
thick heads Deeres hammered the need of keeping station 
during the coming voyage. Happily the French merchant 
sailor hardly required the lecture: he knew the penalty of 
disobe5dng that elementary principle of convoy service. The 
ship would be captured, the cargo sold, the crew imprisoned 
for the duration of the war. 


Heading for Alexandria, the convoy sailed through the 
Mediterranean. It was an agreeable experience for the French 
soldier. There were parades and inspections in the forenoon ; 
for the rest of the day the troops were free to lie on deck and 
chatter of their campaigns. The talk ran always upon war, 
of battles in the Low Countries, on the Rhine, and in Italy. 
In this expeditionary force there were serving men, who had 
taken part in every campaign fought by republican France, 
when victory perpetually trembled in the balance and inva¬ 


sion stared the country in the face. It was good company 
also on the flagship. The easy conquest of Malta had put 
every one into good humour, and the staff spoke of that of 
E^t as no more difficult. Bonaparte was in excellent 
spirits, for once in a way fairly comfortable at sea. He had 
plenty to do: proclamations to compose, orders of the day to 
publish, and clerks were kept busy aU day in taking down his 
dictation. Bourienne was at their head: a model private 
secretary, methodical, intelligent, and discreet. He suited 
the chief very well. They were the same age; they had 
been schoolfellows at Brienne. Then their ways separated. 
Bonaparte entered the army, Bourienne chose diplomacy! 
Later the pair came together in Paris and meditated a joint 
venture in commerce. But the project came to nothing 
Bonaparte rejoined his regiment, and Bourienne picked up a 
precanous hvmg as a commission agent. They did not meet 
again until 1797. when Bonaparte in Italy, discovering the 
need of a Geman-speaking secretary, thought of Bourienne 

and offered him the post. ^unenne 

flagship there was an excellent Ubrary. une Ubliotheque de 
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camp, consisting of 287 volumes selected by Bonaparte, and 
classified under six comprehensive headings: all good and 
wholesome literature. The first section included various 
mathematical and artillery treatises; the second Cook’s 
voyages and other travel books; the third Plutarch’s Lives, 
the memoirs of Turenne, de Saxe, Marlborough, Prince 
Eugene, Peter the Great, and Charles XII, the histories of 
Arian, Livy, Tacitus, and Thucydides; the fourth works of 
Ossian, Tasso, Ariosto, Homer, VergU, and La Fontaine, but, 
strangely enough, no copy of Shakespeare or of Dante; the 
fifth copies of Heloise, the romance of Werther, and forty 
unnamed novels by English authors; the sixth under the 
curious title of la politique, the Bible, the Koran, and the 
Hindu Vedas. He occasionally spent the evening in watching 
the performance of extravaganzas written and staged by 
officers in a theatre improvised between decks. The heroine 
was always a lovely and virtuous Circassian girl; the hero a 
young and inflammable son of the revolution; the villain a 
fat and amorous pasha. After innumerable and exciting 
adventures the pair would escape, settle in Paris, and live 
happily ever after. It was an ending that never failed to 
please the audience. 

But there were times when Bonaparte was in more serious 
mood. Then he would interrupt Berthier, the chief of staff, 
from his work, and talk of the necessity of prosecuting war 
with the utmost fury. It was a favourite theme of his, and he 
would point to the ruthless campaigns of Caesar and Gustavus 
as examples of his meaning. From this he would go on to talk 
of strategy or tactics, of the need of concentrating upon a 
vital point of the defence. He ascribed his own success in 
the field to the practice: he talked of perfecting frontal 
attacks by encircling the flanks of the enemy. On these 
occasions Berthier would listen blandly, nodding from time 
to time to indicate that he followed the speaker's argument. 
But he was not really interested in such discussions. His 
career was the staff; his qualities were not those of a com¬ 
mander. He made an admirable chief: industrious and 
methodical, discreet, and even-tempered. There were nights 
also when Bonaparte would pace the deck with Monge, the 
physicist, as his companion. The two men had become 
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acquainted in Italy, where Monge was selecting on behalf of 
the Directory the pictures, statues, and manuscripts sur¬ 
rendered to France, and the acquaintance had ripened into 
intimacy. Monge was an agreeable talker, always ready to 
explain the mysteries of Nature, the creation of the world, the 
origin of man. Evolution was beginning to be spoken of, and 
though Darwin was yet unborn, science had already discarded 
the biblical explanation of these phenomena. To Bonaparte, 
Monge discoursed upon the doctrines of the Stoic, the Epi¬ 
curean, the Neoplatonist, of Descartes and Spinoza. Bona¬ 
parte listened, but was not convinced. Monge's theories were 
interesting, but upon what foundation did they rest ? He 
considered the point, but could not decide it. His own 
religious beliefs were vague. He was ready to acknowledge 
the existence of a Supreme Being, though he subscribed to no 
creed or dogma. ‘ In Cairo, ’ he said later in life, speaking of 
religion, ‘I was a Mohammedan, in Paris I was a Catholic.’ 
At the bottom of his heart he believed that destiny rested in a 
man's own hands. Yet one night when Monge was warming 
to his theme, Bonaparte stopped, and leaning over the bul¬ 
warks meditated upon the Infinite. He stared at the heavens. 
It was a brilliant spectacle: the whole firmament was ablaze 
with stars. Then rousing himself, he tapped Monge gently 
on the shoulder and said: ‘ Tell me then, O man of science, who 
made these planets ?' It was a question to which Monge 
could think of no appropriate reply. 

On the other side of the deck there walked a solitary figure, 
speaking seldom, taking no part in the amusements aboard. 
It was Brueys, the admiral, haunted by a presentiment that 
an English fleet was hunting him. Upon Brueys' shoulder 
lay the burden of pUoting Bonaparte and the army safely 
across the Mediterranean. It was a prodigious responsibility. 
The escort alone numbered 54 ships of war; the convoy 
consisted of 280 vessels of a carrying capacity that varied 
from 40 to 400 tons. Aboard these transports were crowded 
an army of 34,000 troops, 1,200 horses, and 161 guns. With 
me wind in the right quarter Brueys was confident of fulfilling 
his mission if he had not to fight at sea. He could not answer 
then for the consequences. He would engage the enemy 
according to Bonaparte’s instructions, and he was confident 
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of the result. But during the battle the English frigates 
would pursue the convoy, and Brueys asked himself again 
and again whether Deeres could beat oh attack and conduct 
his charges safely to Alexandria. 

The admiral had guessed right. Nelson, with thirteen sail 
of the line, was on the track of the convoy. As early as the 
middle of April London had become aware of a concentration 
of ships and troops at Marseilles, Toulon, and Genoa, and 
Pitt had taken steps to assure a watch in the gulf of Lions. 
The difficulty lay in finding ships for the service. The naval 
situation was easier than it had been a year earlier. Mutiny 
had come and gone, the Spanish fleet was pinned into Cadiz, 
the Dutch navy had been broken at Camperdown. But the 
threat of invasion necessitated maintaining a squadron in 
home waters, and Jervis, off Cadiz, could hardly spare more 
than three of his ships to serve in the Mediterranean. Some 
of Pitt’s colleagues disliked any tampering with the blockade 
of Cadiz, and would have preferred to strengthen rather than 
weaken the blockade of Spain. If the expedition assembling 
at Toulon was intended for overseas, the probable goal was 
Ireland, and the first preliminary would be a junction of the 
Spanish and French fleets off Brest: if, on the other hand, the 
eastern Mediterranean was the objective, then England had 
no need to feel anxiety. Moreover a squadron of three sail 
of the line was useless: too large to escape observation, too 
slender to offer fight. But Spencer, First Lord of the Ad¬ 
miralty, though privately sharing that belief, gave way before 
the insistence of Pitt, stipulating only that Jervis should be 
kept at full strength, that the squadron in the Mediterranean 
should consist of thirteen sail, and that Jervis, if he did not 
himself care to take command, should nominate a substitute. 
By dint of great exertion, the Admiralty contrived to com¬ 
mission a new squadron of ten seventy-fours, whilst the First 
Lord bade Jervis select 'a discreet admiral to proceed in 
quest of the Armada, and on falling in with it, to take or 
destroy it’. He had in mind an officer who could be trusted 
to execute the mission, and Jervis was thinking of the same 
individual. Nelson. 

It was not Nelson’s first experience of Mediterranean 
waters, nor had he yet to make his reputation. Jervis 
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thought highly of his daring and judgement, Spencer had 
remarked his promise. These were days when promotion m the 
two services came quickly to young men of talent, backed by 
a little influence. Wellington was a colonel at the age of 
twenty-four; Nelson a post-captain four years earlier. He 
was with Hood in Toulon, with Hotham in Corsica. He was 
in command of the blockade of the coast of Provence that 
caused the army of Italy such anxiety about its supplies. He 
had fought his ship splendidly at the battle of Saint Vincent, 
and had led an unlucky expedition to San Juan de Teneriffe. 
But the Admiralty bore the commander no grudge for that 
failure. It confirmed his promotion to the rank of rear- 
admiral, and ordered him to rejoin Jervis as second-in- 
command. From Jervis, Nelson learnt of his new duty. 
He was lent three sail of the line, four frigates, and a sloop, 
and with that meagre force he passed through the Straits 
of Gibraltar on the gth May. He had not waited for the 
promised reinforcement from England. 

As he approached his cruising ground he met the tail-end 
of the gale that had kept Bonaparte weather-bound in Toulon 
and ran before it. The storm was followed by a second that 
blew even harder, and on the 2oth May the flagship lost her 
foremast, main, and mizzen-topmasts. For some hours she 
lay rolling in the gulf an unmanageable ^v^eck. The frigates 
had parted company some hours before, but the Alexander 
and the Orion stood by their consort and succeeded in towing 
her to the little island of San Pietro, north of Sardinia. There 
the Vanguard’s crew fitted new masts and overhauled the 
rigging: but the work took time to complete, and the three 
ships did not put to sea again until a week later. After 
vainly searching for his missing frigates, Nelson stood for 
Toulon, only to learn that the French expedition had left that 
port on the 19th. It was a sad disappointment, enhanced by 
the knowledge that without frigates the admiral had no 
means of picking up information. He dared not risk taking 
his big ships inshore or detaching one to search for the French. 
There was nothing to do, therefore, but trust to good fortune. 
Suspecting that Bonaparte might be lying off Corsica, he 
coasted past the island. Ill-luck pursued him: he was not 
aware that the enemy was actually waiting for Desaix on the 
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other side. In despair he went back to Toulon, and off that 
port heard the first piece of good news since he had passed 
Gibraltar. Trowbridge with ten sail of the line was close at 
hand. Jervis had behaved very generously. He kept at 

Cadiz the ships arriving from England, and sent Nelson the 
ten best of his own squadron. 

But Nelson was no nearer accomplishing his mission: the 
enemy had vanished in the Mediterranean. Trowbridge had 
brought neither information nor instructions, and at a loss 
the admiral steered for Naples. It was a happy inspiration, 
for Naples gave him the news he wanted. The French convoy 
had been sighted west of Sicily, steering obviously for Malta. 
As soon as his fleet was watered, Nelson threaded the straits 
of Messina, intending to swoop upon the enemy at Malta; 
but off Cape Passaro Nelson learnt of the capitulation of the 
island and of the departure of the convoy on an easterly 
course. The information fortified Nelson’s growing belief that 
the Levant must be the enemy’s objective. He had fre¬ 
quently discussed the point with Udney, the shrewd English 
consul at Leghorn, and Udney had never doubted Bonaparte's 
goal. The course shaped by the French on leaving Malta 
supported the view, and off Syracuse Nelson called a council 
of war to consider his tactics. He stated the reasons that led 
him to side with Udney, and invited his captains to give 
their opinion. There was but one belief: the enemy must be 
steering for Alexandria, and encouraged by this unanimity 
Nelson started in pursuit. He missed his victims by a narrow 
margin. Making a bee-line for Alexandria he passed on the 
night of the 22nd-23rd within fifty miles of Brueys’ rearmost 
ship. Had the fleets met, the issue was a matter of opinion. 
They were equally matched in point of ships. Each admiral 
was confident of victory. If Brueys could claim the advantage 
of heavier tonnage and weight of metal. Nelson was superior 
in seamanship and in gunnery. Both also contended with 
serious disadvantage. The French were hampered with the 
protection of an enormous convoy, the English were crippled 
by the absence of frigates. Trowbridge had brought none 
with him, and the four that parted company with the Van-' 
guard in the gulf of Lions had not rejoined. He had missed 
them at every point of the pursuit. If he could bring Brueys 
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to stand and fight he would require their services more than 
ever. During the engagement the convoy would make off, and 
Nelson had no light ships to overtake and destroy it. A 
victory in these circumstances would be sadly incomplete. 

Nelson drove blindly on. He was off Alexandria on the 28th, 
expecting to find the convoy at anchor: to his disappointment 
the port was empty of ships, the beach clean of troops. He 
imagined that he must have overshot the prey or mistaken 
the objective of the enemy. He determined to wait twenty- 
four hours, and sent an officer on shore to explain the presence 
of the squadron. But Said Kerim, the governor, frankly 
disbelieved the story. Why, he asked the ulema and sheikhs, 
should the English desire to fight their enemy in Egyptian 
waters: was not the whole Mediterranean open to them for 
the purpose? The logic was unanswerable. Convinced that 
Nelson projected a landing in Egypt, the ulema and sheikhs 
of Alexandria applauded the governor’s sagacity. In their 
belief all Christians were liars, and this Englishman was no 
better than other Franks. 'Go back to your ship, ’ said Said 
Kerim to the officer, 'and tell your commander that we are 
the subjects of the Sultan of Turkey, that Eg>pt has no 
concern with you or the French.’ They were bold words, but 
Nelson did not challenge them. He waited twenty-four hours; 
then having no news of the enemy he moved off to search the 
rest of the Levant. The governor was well pleased to see the 
unwelcome guest depart. 

His relief was short-lived. Next morning a frigate showing 
^ench colours appeared off the port, and sent a messenger on 
shore. It was the Diane, commissioned to embark Bracevitch, 
the acting French consul. The news spread like wildfire 
^rough the town ; the excitement deepened when it became 
Jmown that an immense fleet was behind the Diane. Half 
Alexandria censured its governor for so precipitately driving 
away the English men-of-war, others, stouter-hearted, were 
or ordering this insolent French frigate to leave at once. So 
great was the babble that Said Kerim assembled a councU of 
leading citizens, and asked its advice. But no two mem- 
bers were of the same opinion, and as a last resort the captain 

th ® a pipe of 

tobacco while meditating over his judgement. Let Bra^vitch 
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be free to depart, he said presently. Once on board his story 
of an English fleet l3dng in wait would persuade the frigate 
to hasten back with the information. The French would then 
either turn back, or sail from Alexandria in pursuit of the 
English. It seemed to the council admirable advice, and its 
members went to bed that night with light hearts. 

Meanwhile the convoy was making heavy weather. Off 
Crete the wind changed, and in a choppy sea the transports 
pitched and rolled heavily. Slow as the rate of sailing was, 
many vessels could not maintain it. A number lost station, 
and dropped behind out of sight; others, hone too seaworthy, 
started a leak, and either foundered or made for the nearest 
port. Fortunately the end of the voyage was at hand, and to 
encourage the masters and men Bonaparte published an 
order that disclosed the goal of the expedition. It was com¬ 
posed in the style that he had made his own, rhetorical and 
emotional, differing in form little from its predecessors. He 
had written so many in the course of the last two years that 
inspiration was beginning to run dry: he was at a loss to 
think of fresh analogies or to invent new appeals. ‘ Soldiers, * 
he said on this occasion, ‘you are about to undertake a 
campaign that will produce incalculable consequences upon 
the civilization and the commerce of the world. You are 
going to strike at England in anticipation of her death-blow. 
The Mameluke beys, the tyrants of Egypt, who favour the 
English merchant at the expense of the French, will cease to 
exist within a few days of our landing.’ There followed then 
some advice to the army. ‘The people of Egypt are Moslems. 
Do not contradict them: respect their muftis and imams, as 
we have respected rabbis and bishops. They treat their 
women differently from us, and he who dishonours a woman 
is a monster of depravity.’ 

He composed also a letter half-explanatory, half-minatory, 
to Said Abu Bakr Pasha, the viceroy of Egypt. It was an 
ingenuous communication that made no reference to any 
occupation of the country, that excused the landing on the 
ground that the republic found it necessary to punish the 
Mamelukes for their insolent attitude towards French mer¬ 
chants. The letter went on to affirm that the sultan o^urkey, 
far from objecting to the expedition, had formally withdrawn 
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his protection from the fantastic and avaricious Mameluke 
beys. ‘Meanwhile', concluded Bonaparte, 'you, the Pasha of 
Egypt, ought to welcome my coming, since though you 
pretend to be the master of the Mamelukes, you live among 
them exercising neither authority nor power. You are doubt¬ 
less well aware that I shall do nothing forbidden by the Koran 
or by your sovereign, and you know, I presume, that France 
is the sultan’s only friend in Europe. Join me therefore, at 
once, and let us curse in chorus these impious men.’ But the 
facts hardly supported all these statements. France no doubt 
had complained more than once of the intolerable restrictions 
imposed by the Mamelukes upon French trade in Egypt, but 
the sultan had never authorized the republic, as the letter 
implied, to punish his unruly subjects. In short, Bonaparte 
relied upon Talleyrand redeeming his undertaking to go to 
Constantinople. It was a slender hope, for Talleyrand had 
never kept a promise in his life and self-interest at that moment 
tied him fast to Paris. Under the Directory, the tenure of any 
place or office was uncertain, and TaUejTand feared lest a 
visit to Constantinople should jeopardize his position as 
minister of foreign affairs. His enemies would see to it that he 
did not return. Moreover, he was reluctant to identify him¬ 
self too closely with Bonaparte. The expedition might be 
unsuccessful, the commander-in-chief be made a prisoner, 
Turkey declare war. It were better in a business so uncertain 
to be prudent, and Talleyrand did no more than provide his 
subordinate in Constantinople with contradictory informa¬ 
tion, In one dispatch he announced that the rights of Turkey 

would be respected; in a second ‘ that the republic will not 
evacuate Eg5rpt ’. 

He was also busy in issuing orders relating to the dis¬ 
embarkation of the army and to the conduct of the troops on 
landing: orders that are models of their kind: short, lucid, 
and comprehensive. Determined to secure the goodwill of the 
Egyptian people, he reminded generals that he reserved for 
hmself the right to requisition and levy; he warned the troops 
that every individual caught red-handed in the act of pillage 
would be summarily shot. None the less he adjured com¬ 
manding officers to seize and consign to the nearest cavalry 
or artillery unit aU horses and camels found in the course 
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of the march on Cairo. The deficiency of the expeditionary 
force in the matter of horses was a matter of concern: never 
had a republican army begun a campaign so short of mounted 
troops. On board the transports were four cavalry brigades, 
but only 1.200 horses, and of that slender number the field 
artillery and the staff would appropriate two-thirds. Unless 
Egypt made up the deficiencies, the expedition would start 
at a serious disadvantage. Pursuit of the enemy would be 
impracticable, the fruits of victory would be lost. 

His orders to the convoy were no less explicit. Hitherto 
Deeres had attended to the transports. Now that the end of 
the voyage was in sight that officer’s duties passed to the 
staff of the army. Transports were no longer grouped by 
tonnage, but by the units they carried, and the vessels came 
under the orders of the divisional-generals. Menou, on board 
the frigate la Serieuse, in command of the Genoa contingent, 
led the van, Desaix with the Clvita Vecchia division and 
Reynier with the Marseilles division followed. Behind sailed 
the first section of the men-of-war—the Franklin, the Spartiate, 
the Aqtiilon, the Guerrier, the Conquerant, the Peuple Souve- 
rain, the Heureux with seven frigates and half Kleber's 
division from Toulon, while the remainder of the escort, the 
Orient, the Tonnant, the Ginereux, the Guillaume Tell, the 
Timoleon, the Mercure, the Dubois, and the hght craft of 
the fleet, with the last units of Kleber’s command and the 
division embarked at Corsica, brought up the rear. Each 
soldier would carry four days' rations, sixty cartridges, and 
four spare flints: all units would remain on board until 
Bonaparte gave the signal to disembark. Kleber was furious 
when he read the sailing directions. He protested violently 
against the choice of Menou to lead the van. As second-in- 
command of the expedition, and as a general who had served 
on the Rhine, he claimed the honour for himself. Bonaparte 
answered civilly but made no change. Yet it may be con¬ 
fessed that Kleber had some reason to complain. Menou's 
military record was distinctly poor: he was a pohtician rather 
than a soldier. He could neither handle men nor a situation 
confidently, and Bonaparte’s partiality for him is a little 
difficult to explain. Indirectly, Menou was responsible for the 
trouble of Vendemiaire. Had he shown courage and judge- 
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ment at the critical moment, conspiracy would have been 
strangled at its birth. He all but expiated his lack of resolu¬ 
tion on the scaffold. Looking about for a victim, the Direc¬ 
tory pounced on him. Menou was tried, condemned, and 
would have been executed but for Bonaparte’s intercession. 
Why the latter should have come fonvard on behalf of a man 
with whom he had no relations is not clear. He was guided 
presumably by compassion; misfortune was always sufficient 
to excite Bonaparte’s generosity. Men who stood in his way 
he crushed remorselessly; but when the duel was over he 
forgot his animosity, he protected his late adversary. That 
magnanimity had no touch of patronage; pity was its origin. 
His attitude towards Scherer was an instance in point. No 
general had tried harder to ruin Bonaparte than Scherer, yet 
when the old man was broken Bonaparte found time to 
plead on his behalf. ' Scherer, ’ he wrote to Carnot, ‘ seems to 
me a single-minded man. Can you not find him a place as 
ambassador?’ He was equally generous to Clarke, the 
Directory’s special representative at army head-quarters in 
Italy during the last stages of the campaign. No man 
pardoned human frailty more easily, yet no man had better 
cause to complain of ingratitude than Bonaparte. Brothers 
and sisters deceived him, generals and ministers betrayed 
him: he rarely turned upon the offenders. 

In the early hours of the ist July the convoy brought up 
opposite Marabit, a little fishing hamlet four miles west of 
Alexandria, and Bracevitch went on board the flagship to 
report Nelson’s presence in the Levant. There were two 
alternatives: to pass the convoy into port or disembark at 
Marabit. It was an embarrassing decision. The French had 
no chart of Alexandria harbour: the captain of the Diane 
pronounced the only passage to be dangerous without local 
knowledge. It was narrow, of uncertain depth, and fringed 
with forbidding reefs. Bracevitch confirmed the Diane’s 
gloomy report, adding his conviction that the governor would 
furnish no pilots, that the forts would fire upon the first 
vessel attempting to make the passage. Bracevitch’s words 
persuaded Brueys to propose a third course. Rosetta was his 
^temative. In the Nile the transports could shelter, and the 
troops be disembarked at their leisure. Bonaparte sat sUent 
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a moment or two, considering the suggestion. He decided 
against it: the risk was too great. At any moment Nelson 
might reappear and catch the convoy at sea. Marabit became 
his choice. Disembarkation on an open beach is always a 
perilous military operation, and Marabit from the sea seemed 
to offer no compensatory advantages. The shore was treeless, 
presumably waterless, certainly coverless. But he was re¬ 
solved to make the best of it, and advance on Alexandria by 
land. He asked Bracevitch's opinion on the prospects of 
success: the reply was reassuring. The temper of the town 
was hostile, but the consul doubted whether Bonaparte would 
encounter serious resistance. The regular garrison amounted 
to barely 500 men, the artillery was old and ineffective, the 
walls were capable of being scaled at any point. 

It was sufficient for Bonaparte, and he ordered all ships to 
man and lower their boats. Brueys had prepared as well as he 
could against the contingency, but the staff had given him 
no hint either at Toulon or at Malta of it, and the united 
boats of the fleet and the transports could only accommodate 
a fraction of the army. It thus became necessary for every 
boat to take on board more passengers than safety justified. 
That imprudent procedure was heavily penalized. At midday 
the wind freshened and a cross sea got up, making the task 
of rowing small craft loaded to the water's edge arduous and 
dangerous. The distance that separated the convoy from the 
beach increased the difficulty of their duty. Brueys with a 
sailor's horror of the shore kept the convoy three miles out 
to sea, and the boats had a long and exhausting pull against 
wind and sea. Bonaparte had planned a spectacular landing: 
he would lead the van with Kleber’s division to the right of 
his boat, Bon’s to the left, and the remaining three divisions 
following in orderly lines behind. It would be an inspiring 
prologue to the history of the expedition in Egypt. But lack 
of small craft, unpropitious weather, and the distance be¬ 
tween ship and shore conspired against him. As the day 
wore on the wind blew harder, the sea grew rougher, and 
boats that reached the beach dared not venture to return. 
Some failed to make even one journey. Swamped by the high 
waves, they foundered, or were blown helplessly out to sea. 
Bonaparte remained on the flagship until the sun was sinking. 
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He was then about to step into a launch, when the look-out 
sighted a strange sail. She was thought to be English, and the 
commander-in-chief expected at any moment to hear that 
Nelson's squadron was coming up behind. The stranger was 
a slow sailor, and Bonaparte suffered impatiently the period 
of suspense. He paced the quarter-deck, restless and un¬ 
approachable. ‘Oh, fortune!' he was heard to exclaim, ‘are 
you going to abandon me at this point ? Can you not be 
merciful and grant me just five days' grace?’ His appre¬ 
hensions were groundless. The stranger was the Justice, a 
French frigate coming from Malta. 

A little before midnight the commander-in-chief scrambled 
on shore and looked round for the staff, who had left the flag¬ 
ship an hour before. There was no sign of its members. 
Unable to make headway, their boat had sheltered under the 
lee of a reef a mile from land and was waiting for the sea to go 
down. No less disappointing were the scanty numbers that 
had succeeded in landing. All told, they hardly exceeded the 
strength of a brigade, and not a horse or a gun had been put on 
shore. Of the generals, Kleber, Bon, and Menou had got 
safely to land, but Desaix and Reynier were missing. It was 
a depressing beginning to the campaign, but Bonaparte made 
no comment. He lay down on the sand and snatched a short 
spell of sleep. Two hours after midnight the troops stood to 
arms, and Berthier added up the field states of units. A few 
more boatloads had got ashore, but even with their addition 
the parade accounted for less than 4,000 men. A more 
timorous general would have delayed moving forward until 
daylight, but Bonaparte was no man to wait upon caution. 
He had made up his mind to assault Alexandria at da\vn: he 
would allow nothing to interrupt the intention. He counted 
upon meeting little resistance; he relied upon Desaix and 
Reynier to reinforce him in the course of the morning. He 
had everything to gain, and nothing to lose, by action. The 
capture of Alexandria would fulfil a double purpose: en¬ 
courage the army, and permit Brueys to take the ships of war 
and the transports into the harbour. He issued a few verbal 
orders. The troops would move at once and attack at dawn. 
Kleber in the centre was to march on Pompey's pillar, Menou 
on the left to penetrate through the Catacombs, while Bon 
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would enter the town through the Rosetta gate. Led by the 
commander-in-chief, the advance guard set off. It was a 
fatiguing march. The mnd had dropped, the night was 
sultry, and in the inky darkness the men stumbled and tripped 
incessantly. The right section had the worst of the going. 
It had farther to march, and the line lay over ground broken 
by hummocks of sand. News also of the landing had got 
abroad, and bands of marauding Beduin hung on the 
exposed flank, cutting off stragglers, driving in patrols. 
Again and again a halt had to be called to permit Bon to 
change front and chase away his pertinacious enemy. Yet, in 
spite of the delay, the time-table was kept, and at dawn the 
three columns were in front of their objectives. 

Bracevitch had spoken the simple truth: Alexandria was 
in no condition to offer resistance. The city had fallen sadly 
from its ancient estate, and generations of neglect had re¬ 
duced it to the rank of a fourth-rate port. Its commerce had 
vanished, its banking business had disappeared, and a popu¬ 
lation accustomed in the past to count itself by hundreds of 
thousands had shrunk to less than 10,000 souls. Of the 
palaces, baths, theatres, and forums described by the Arab 
historian, no trace remained. The trade of Alexandria had 
gone with them. Such business as came the way of Egypt in 
the eighteenth century had passed to Rosetta and Damietta; 
such learning as still existed in Egypt had migrated to Cairo. 
Even the canal that once brought the water of the Nile to the 
town had been allowed to silt up, and for their drinking the 
inhabitants depended now upon precarious winter rains. 
Three centuries of Turkish rule had consummated the ruin 
begun by the Arab conquerors. Decay was the only heritage 
now of Alexandria: its wealth and its culture had vanished 
alike. None the less, the governor had no intention of 
capitulating to any Frankish enemy. Fortified by faith in 
Islam, he called upon all citizens, irrespective of age or sex, to 
assist him in repelling the infidel French. 

He dispatched messengers to Cairo pleading for reinforce¬ 
ments, he set the old men, women, and children to work on 
strengthening the defences, he served out arms and ammu¬ 
nition to males of military age, and he dragged from the 
arsenal a number of siege guns that had lain forgotten in its 
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cellars. But he could not repair within a few hours the neglect 
of generations. The labourers had no tools, the improvised 
militia no officers, the artillery no gunners. The siege guns, 
moreover, were worse than useless: antiquated, carriageless, 
and liable to burst at the first discharge. To accommodate 
them, embrasures were hastily and ignorantly pierced, none 
less than a dozen feet in wdth, some of even larger diameter. 
Ammunition was as poor as the artillery. Stones had to be 
used for projectiles, loose powder for cartridges, torches for 
fuses. The walls, as Bracevitch had reported, presented no 
obstacle to any active man; at every hundred yards or so 
time and weather had made a practicable breach. So obvious 
were the facts that Bonaparte had not the heart to storm this 
defenceless town, and under cover of a flag of truce an officer 
went forward, and invited the defenders to choose two of 
their number to negotiate an armistice. The offer was received 
with cries of derision. An imam stood up and cursed the 
French as heretics; the garrison insulted the flag of truce. 
Bonaparte waited no longer, and Kleber crept up to the foot 
of the walls to select the point of assault. As he was thus 
engaged, a well-aimed brick struck his forehead, and he fell 
senseless to the ground. At once a young drummer ran for¬ 
ward from the ranks, and calling upon his comrades to follow, 
clambered through a breach and leapt over the parapet. A 
score of lusty grenadiers were at his heels, and in a trice had cut 
their way through the defenders. Menou on the left was no less 
successful. Like Kleber, he was wounded in the first moment, 
but still able to lead his men through the Catacombs. Mean¬ 
while the advanced guard of Bon's division found itself 
checked at the Rosetta gate. The gate was bolted and barred, 
but Marmont, a man of herculean strength, crashed through 

it, and followed by his men, joined Kleber’s column at Pom- 
pey’s pillar. 

It had been a bloodless victory, and the French soldier 
wanted nothing but water to celebrate his good fortune. He 
was mad with thirst. The commander-in-chief permitted the 
troops to drink their fill, and then reforming his line advanced 
towards the port. As the leading files entered the streets 
they met vnth a hot reception. Every house had become a 
citadel, and from these miniature fortresses a storm of bullets 
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and stones descended upon the troops. Progress was checked: 
each house had to be reduced before the advance was con¬ 
tinued. Pubhc buildings offered a desperate resistance. One, 
a mosque, crowded with men, women, and children, refused 
to surrender on any terms, and the French were forced to 
bayonet a third of the inmates before the building was 
cleared. But at this point Desaix and Reynier came up 
from Marabit with fresh units, and weight of numbers 
determined the issue. The firing died down, and the troops 
pushed on in pursuit to the forts guarding the harbour. Said 
Kerim perceived that the day was lost, and asked for a safe 
conduct to Bonaparte’s head-quarters. It was granted, and 
Bonaparte, commending the discretion and courage of his 
visitor, drew a picture of the brilliant career awaiting any 
Egyptian who elected to serve the republic of France. Such 
a man could not be accused of disloyalty to the sultan or to 
Islam, for the French had come to re-establish the authority 
of that sovereign in Egypt and to defend Islam against its 
enemies. A short silence followed the conclusion of the homily, 
and Said Kerim looked xmcertainly to the seaward. It was 
black with ships large and small, waiting to pass into the 
harbour. The spectacle put an end to the governor’s last 
scruples, and taking from his pocket a copy of the Koran he 
swore over it to obey the republic in all things. 



V 

EGYPT AND THE MAMELUKES 

Some acquaintance with history is needed to understand the 
conditions of Egypt at the time of Bonaparte’s descent. They 
were a little peculiar. Egypt, a province of Turkey, was 
dominated by the Mamelukes, men sold into slavery in 
infancy and bred to arms by their masters on attaining man¬ 
hood. Their connexion with Egypt went back to the twelfth 
century, when Saladin, following the example of the caliphs 
of Bagdad, ransacked the slave markets of Asia Minor for 
Christian youths to stiffen his native levies. There was abun¬ 
dant material: the markets were crowded ^vith the offspring 
of refugees, flying before the Tartar invader. Under the 
watchful eye of Saladin the child-slave developed into an 
excellent soldier. His discipline was strict, his instruction 
thorough. He became an accomplished swordsman, a skilful 
rider: he was taught to read the Koran and to remember 
that he guarded the person of the sovereign. His schools and 
camps were isolated; he was forbidden contact with Egyp¬ 
tians or to marry women of their race. So successful was 
the experiment that Saladin's descendants injudiciously ex¬ 
tended it, until the Mamelukes challenged their occupation of 
the throne. The last of the Ayub d3masty fell at the hands 
of the bodyguard, and in the confusion that followed Shagrat 
'ed Dur, stepmother of the murdered sultan, came forward 
as a candidate. Her claims were undeniable. She was Turko¬ 
man by descent, slave by profession: no Mameluke of the time 
could show a better title. But the election of Shagrat ’ed Dur 
provoked Islam to anger. It was an offence of sex; no woman 
had yet ruled over a Moslem community. The outraged 
caliph refused to confirm the choice, and the Mamelukes of 
Syria broke off relations with Egypt. The throne passed 
in 1260 to Baibars. the greatest perhaps of the Mameluke 
sultans. His administration was judicious, his morality in 
advance of the age. He built roads, lightened taxation, and 
kept public security: he forbade prostitution, discouraged 
concubinage, and prohibited the sale of hashish. Before death 
overtook him he was the overlord of Cilicia, Palestine, Nubia, 
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and the distant Sudan. But temporal empire was not enough 
for this ambitious prince: he coveted spiritual dominion as 
well. Bagdad had been sacked by the Mongols, and Baibars 
offered the heir of the cahphate hiding in Damascus an 
asylum in Cairo. Thenceforth Islam looked upon the sultan 
of Egypt as its protector. 

Baibars' successors quickly discovered that their occu¬ 
pancy of the throne depended upon the pleasure of the Mame¬ 
luke amirs. Some secured the goodwill of these lieutenants 
through bribery, others, more stubborn men, dominated the 
amirs by sheer force of character. Mohammed en Nasir was 
a notable example of the second category. His was the golden 
age of the Mameluke sultanate, when the monarchs and 
princes of Europe courted and flattered the ruler of Egypt. 
In spite of mutiny, Nasir perfected Baibars' work. He made 
a survey of his kingdom, he divided the cultivable land into 
twenty-four districts, he apportioned the revenue between 
the military and civil expenditure, he drew no distinction 
between Moslem and Christian. But the d5masty came to an 
end in 1382. The blood of the Mamelukes had changed: the 
Circassian had displaced the Turkoman. Election of a new 
sultan brought the quarrel to a head, and the Circassian 
section carried their candidate. Barkuk, the choice, succeeded 
at a critical moment in the history of his race. Eg5q)t lay 
between two embittered enemies, Bajazid the Osmanii and 
Tamerlane the Tartar, and each turned to Barkuk for help. 
Tamerlane required Egypt to acknowledge his sovereignty; 
Bajazid more modestly asked for Islam's blessing on his arms. 
Barkuk answered Tamerlane by cutting off the head of the 
messenger and marching into Palestine. But battle was never 
joined. Tamerlane went off to India, and Farag, Barkuk's 
son and successor, made terms with the enemy. The truce 
cost him dear. His army slew him as a traitor. 

There followed a period of tumult and anarchy, when trade 
decayed and the work of preceding sultans was undone. 
Mmyad, a gloomy fanatic, did nothing to restore the fortunes 
of Egypt; Bursbey, a rough and unenlightened soldier, was 
little wiser. Of the Circassian line of Mameluke sultans, Kait 
and Ghouri alone stand out pre-eminently. The first might 
have succeeded in re-establishing the glory of the Mameluke 
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line but for the ambition of the Osmanlis. Constantinople 
had fallen to them in 1453, and the sovereign cast his eye 
upon Egypt as a tempting and lucrative prize. Kait, marking 
the intention, took the initiative. He stopped a pilgrimage 
journeying from Constantinople to Mecca, he turned back an 
embassy from India making its way to the Bosphorus, and 
he advanced into Cilicia. But the campaign ended in defeat, 
and Kait accepted a humihating peace. Ghouri, last but one 
of the Mameluke sultans, lacked neither courage nor resource. 
He was a man of simple habits, more at home in the camp 
than in the council chamber, who had neither sought nor 
desired election, past sixty years of age, and with a mind to 
die peacefully in his o^vn bed. But despite his advanced years 
he was still a combative and obstinate man, firmly convinced 
that Europe was bent upon the ruin of Egypt. It was his 
belief that the Portuguese in India were at the bottom of the 
mischief, and he sent a powerful fleet down the Red Sea to 
expel them from the East. It was a disastrous voyage: not 
a ship nor a crew returned to Suez. Hard on the heels of 
this misadventure came a declaration of war from Selim, 
sultan of Turkey, whose brother had fled to Egypt for safety. 
Ghouri had not only welcomed the fugitive but lent him also 
ships to attack Constantinople. Off Rhodes, the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem, who counted all Moslems as enemies, 
intercepted the expedition and destroyed it. Thus Ghouri 
lost a second fleet, and made an implacable enemy of a sove- 
reign whose friendship he should have been at pains to \vin. 
Selim vowed vengeance upon Egypt and her ruler. He col¬ 
lected an army and marched into Asia Minor. Too late the 
rash Ghouri perceived the consequences of his injudicious 
policy, and begged for peace. 'Tell him who sent you,' said 
Selim to the trembling messenger, 'that the foot does not 

stumble twice against the same stone. I do not stop until 
I have sacked Cairo.’ 

Ghouri received the answer calmly. He was a Mameluke, 
and no Mameluke ever shrank from the ordeal of battle. He 
surnmoned his amirs, and advanced into Syria. At Dalbek 
a village of the pashalik of Aleppo, he met the enemy But 
the odds were against him: the Ottoman Empire was more 
than a match for Eg3q)t. It was the first decade of the 
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sixteenth century and the empire was approaching the zenith 
of its greatness. The capital had been carried from Konia to 
Brussa, from Brussa to Adrianople, from Adrianople to the 
Bosphorus, until only Poland and Venice kept the Turk from 
overrunning all eastern Europe. At Selim's back marched a 
superb army, mobile, audacious, and equipped with artillery, 
an arm unknown then in Asia. Against such troops the heavy 
Mameluke cavalry, depending for success upon a single 
charge, were powerless. Outflanked and outmanoeuvred, 
Ghouri's right wing gave way. and crowded in upon the 
centre. It was the opportunity that Selim sought. Pointing 
his cannon at the confused enemy, he ordered a general 
assault. The Mameluke line was cut; the left wing was 
separated from the main body. In desperation Ghouri 
charged; but, terrified by the noise of big guns, the horses 
turned tail and carried their riders to the rear. The day was 
plainly lost. A few amirs surrendered pusillanimously, the 
majority struggled to reform their broken ranks. Ghouri 
was among the latter, until in the press of fugitives he was 
ridden down and trampled to death. 

Selim did not pursue. He entered Damascus, assumed the 
title of Protector of Medina and Mecca, and leisurely con¬ 
sidered an advance into Egypt. His decision was hastened 
by the arrival of a Mameluke deputation headed by Kheir 
Bey that bade him to go forward and conquer Cairo. It was 
the customary intrigue of one Mameluke against another. On 
reaching Egypt the survivors of Dalbek elected Tuman to 
succeed his uncle Ghouri, and Kheir, a rival candidate, taking 
umbrage at the choice, threw in his lot with the Turk. But 
Tuman had a share of the late sultan’s spirit, and, indifferent 
to Kheir's desertion, he determined to fight to the bitter end. 
He put Cairo in a state of defence, and, recalling the lesson 
of Dalbek, he purchased from Venice eighty cannon. Ghouri 
had had the chance and refused it. To a Spaniard who 
offered to supply him with artillery, he answered scornfully : 

’ Is not he an assassin, who spreads death from afar, without 
daring to look on his enemy ? ’ and the Spaniard had coolly 
remarked, ‘He who lives will see your empire perish by 
bviUets’. The moral was learnt too late: the Mameluke could 
neither point nor serve the cannon effectively. 
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In the autumn Selim pushed through Palestine and entered 
the desert of Sinai. He marched by the northern or sea-coast 
road, and in the last days of the year 1516 concentrated his 
army at Qatiya, thirty miles east of Qantara. Learning there 
that the enemy had taken up a position at Salhiya to cover 
the capital, Sehm slipped round the Mameluke right flank 
and established himself at Khanka, north of Cairo. It was 
a daring but successful manceuvre. The whole Ottoman army 
now lay between the capital and its covering army. Tuman 
turned about and faced Selim. The battle that followed was 
a repetition of Dalbek. Against the Turkish infantry the 
Mameluke charged in vain, and Selim’s artillery completed 
the confusion. But Tuman was not yet beaten. He withdrew 
his shattered force behind the walls of Cairo and prepared 
for a siege. He provisioned the capital, he barricaded the 
streets, strengthened the gates, mounted what cannon he had 
saved from the field on the ramparts, and so stubborn was 
his resistance that SeUm spent three days before he breached 
the walls. The fighting then went on inside the city. Every 
Mameluke house became a battleground, where no quarter 
was asked or given. Only when the streets had run red with 
blood, and Cairo was in flames, did Selim offer terms to the 
enemy. Tuman had then slipped away to the Delta, and 
answered the message by slaying the officer who carried it. 
It was a foolish act, and SeUm rephed to it by putting to 
death sixty amirs and four thousand of their followers. That 
savage reprisal frightened Tuman's adherents into betraying 
their trust: they arrested their sultan and sent him to Cairo. 
Selim received Tuman courteously and spoke gently with 
him; but in his heart he had already determined the fate of 
the prisoner. Ten days later Tuman’s body swung miserably 
from the Bab el Zuweila, a savage reminder to the people of 
Egypt that their line of sovereigns was extinct. 

Selim was left with the task of consolidating the conquest. 
It was a perplexing problem on account of the distance that 
separated Egypt from his own capital. He could not govern 
the province from Constantinople, yet he dared not entrust 
the administration to a vizier. He knew the restless spirit of 
his lieutenants, their insatiable cupidity, and their domi¬ 
nating desire to become independent sovereigns. He was 
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determined also to exploit in his own interest the industrious 
and unwarlike people of Egypt. In this perplexity he decided 
to make use of the Mamelukes. To the remnants of Tuman’s 
army who had fled into Upper Egypt SeUm offered an 
amnesty and a share of the government. His conception was 
a neat division of responsibility between a pasha or viceroy 
and a council composed of military officers, so that each was 
dependent on the other. The pasha was the head of the 
administration, the mouthpiece of the imperial government, 
and responsible for the payment of the tribute; on the other 
hand his decrees required the consent of the council, and the 
latter could even suspend him if it suspected treachery. As 
a further counterpoise, executive authority was entrusted to 
twelve Mameluke beys, appointed and dismissed by the 
council, but responsible to the pasha for the performance of 
their duties. As a check upon each party, it was an ingenious 
conception of government: in the interests of Egypt it was 
less admirable. The Mameluke was the master of the situa¬ 
tion, and he knew no law but his own inclination. 

Confident that he had tied the pasha of Eg5pt hand and 
foot, Selim departed, taking with him as a symbol of victory 
the caliph of Islam. He was succeeded by Suleiman, a more 
illustrious prince, a great warrior. Belgrade fell to his arms 
in 1521, Budapest capitulated five years later, and only 
the spirited defence of Vienna stopped his farther advance. 
The danger passed: Suleiman withdrew his army and retired 
to Constantinople to meditate upon the government of his 
empire. It was a momentous period in the history of the old 
world, when enlightened minds were questioning the ideals 
and dogmas of the past. Ever5dhing was in the crucible: 
religion, politics, and knowledge were undergoing a subtle 
and mysterious change. Suleiman felt the inspiration in com¬ 
mon with other sovereigns, and set to work to investigate the 
administration of his dominion, overgrown by conquest, and 
vitiated by misgovemment. He began with Eg3q)t, a dis¬ 
appointing and unprofitable adventure that immobilized a 
garrison capable of being employed better elsewhere, and 
contributed little to the imperial exchequer. Something was 
obviously amiss, and Suleiman went to Cairo to discover the 
evil. He found it in a pasha without authority, an army 
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^vithout duties, and an executive too small to conduct its 
business. Brigandage was rampant, revenue declining, and 
land going out of cultivation: such had been the consequence 
of Selim's indiscreet essay in provincial government. It was 
an absurd state of things, and Suleiman strove to remedy it 
by reorganizing the army and the administration. He trans¬ 
formed the first into a species of militia, strengthened by 
a division of Mamelukes. It was a doubtful experiment. The 
Mameluke was a quarrelsome and insubordinate fellow, and 
Suleiman would have done better for himself and for Egypt 
had he expelled every amir from the country. His procedure 
on the administrative side was more fruitful. He replaced 
Selim's council by two divans—a grand divan for the transac¬ 
tion of formal business and a little divan for meeting daily 
under the presidency of the pasha for the discussion of 
ordinary business. He lent the pasha the services of a treasury 
official from Constantinople, but he expected in return pay¬ 
ment of a larger tribute. He was convinced that Egypt could 
provide it with better administration, and as a preliminary 
he declared himself owner of all cultivated land. He offered 
then his rights to any inhabitant of the country willing first 
to pay for the privilege of leasing the soil to cultivators and 
secondly accept responsibility for payment of taxes assigned 
to the Imperial exchequer. Through this astute procedure he 
contrived at one stroke to replenish his own empty treasury, 
and assure in future punctual payment of the tribute. Egypt 
did not contest the right of Suleiman as vice-regent of God 
to distribute the land as he saw fit, and Selim had done his 
successors on the throne a good turn when he carried off to 
Constantinople the heir of the Abbasids. The victim had re¬ 
nounced his spiritual rights in favour of Selim, and Suleiman 
used them to good purpose. 

But Egypt's need for honest government was never satis¬ 
fied under Osmanli rule, and her history for the following 
three centuries is an unedifying story of corruption and 
mdecision, of military mutiny and administrative confusion 
The humble cultivator was the chief victim. Paying the 
multezim or concessionaire handsomely for the right to till 
the soil, he could rarely count upon security of tenure or even 
upon enjoyment of the fruits of his toU. AU authority was 
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leagued against him. His labour was exploited; he was bur¬ 
dened with arbitrary and excessive taxation. Suleiman’s 
conception of a nation of peasants who would cultivate Egypt 
for the benefit of the Ottoman Empire, broke down when the 
concessionaire kept in his own hands the best soil and sold 
the peasant the worst. Nor was the latter able to cultivate 
his miserable holding, for his body was the property of the 
State. It was a monstrous burden. Not only was he forced 
to clear of silt canals and drains that benefited only the land 
of his wealthier neighbours, but the Mameluke administration 
unashamedly sold the services of the corvee to any man who 
cared to pay the price. It was inevitable in such conditions 
that the peasant should frequently be unable to discharge his 
obligations to the multezim and the government. The out¬ 
look was sufficiently serious, for against the miri or land-tax 
there was now debited the entire cost of the administration. 
The pasha charged his salary and household expenses against 
it, and the garrison its pay. Yet the miri might have sup¬ 
ported the burden in addition to the tribute to Constanti¬ 
nople but for the corruption that pervaded the government 
in Egypt. No member of it had any conscience: the effendi 
in the treasury and the Mameluke bey in the villages took 
a heavy percentage from it. Now and again a viceroy came 
from Constantinople, and more honest than his predecessors 
would strive to eradicate the canker of corruption; but the 
campaign usually terminated in a desperate dispute with the 
Mamelukes, and the reformer paid for the temerity by his 
life. Such was the fate of more than one. 'Explain your 
conduct, * angrily exclaimed an incoming pasha to a company 
of mutinous soldiers who invaded his palace; ‘ have you not 
received your pay and your accustomed presents? What 
more do you want ? ’ 'Nothing but your head’ was the inso¬ 
lent reply, and with these words the ringleader drew his 
sword and decapitated the victim. 

Constantinople passed over the affront. So low had imperial 
fortunes sunk that the government dared not press a province 
too far lest it should flare into open revolt. The empire had 
fallen on evil days. Hungary and Transylvania were lost, 
Persia and Arabia had thrown off the yoke, and Egypt was 
seething with sedition. The decadence began with Suleiman s 
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rash imitation in his old age of Asiatic despots. He withdrew 
his person from the public eye, he claimed the privilege of 
a deity, he surrendered his authority to grand viziers. Suc¬ 
ceeding sultans pursued the same foolish policy, leaving to 
the eunuchs and parasites of the palace the cares of govern¬ 
ment. It was mournful testimony to the instability of an 
empire, that had once challenged the might of Europe. Even 
the murder of his representative in Cairo rarely aroused the 
anger of the reigning sultan. He would appoint a substitute 
and bid him discipline the mutinous Mamelukes and their 
beys. The counsel was useless. Matters had gone too far 
for remonstrance: the beys were masters of the country. 
Of their leaders, one, the sheikh el balad, dominated the 
administration; a second, the emir el hag, was commander 
of the pilgrimage to Mecca and of all troops in Egypt. The 
pasha's only hope of salvation lay in playing off the sheikh 
el balad against the emir el hag, and the election of the first 
usually provided convenient opportunity. There was always 
more than one candidate in the field, each anxious to obtain 
the support of the pasha. On such occasions, preceded by an 
escort of Janizaries and followed by the chief executioner, 
the pasha would parade the streets and receive the respectful 
salutations of the people. But the good fortune did not last 
over the election. The successful candidate was no longer in 
need of patronage, and the pasha would retire to his asylum 
in the citadel. 

It was a curious state of affairs. Professing profound 
veneration for the sultan of Turkey, the khalif of the faithful, 
the Mamelukes usurped imperial prerogative and plundered 
imperial revenue. Yet the form of his sovereignty was pre¬ 
served. Everything was done in the name of his imperial 
majesty. A new pasha was received at Alexandria with great 
state; the imperial rescripts that he carried, were studied with 
profound attention. But the loyalty went no farther than 
the lip: the beys saw to it that the pasha did not proceed to 
Cairo until he had disclosed his secret instructions. If the 
orders hinted at the need of reducing the Mameluke to sub¬ 
mission, the pasha was put on board his ship and sent back 
to Constantinople. In these painful centuries of misgovem- 
ment the pursuit of art and knowledge, once so marked in 
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Cairo, waned. Decline in architecture had set in after the 
conquest, when pious beys and Turks, wealthy enough to 
bequeath to posterity memorials of their existence on earth, 
thought more of mausoleums than of mosques, and Islamic 
art became the poorer in consequence. Learning also felt the 
repercussion. The transfer of the caliphate to Constantinople 
persuaded men to pursue knowledge elsewhere than in Cairo, 
and the humble Egyptian seeking instruction had to be con¬ 
tent with the madrassa or religious school, where learning 
was confused with fanaticism and science with dogma. It 
was a poor exchange. Islam burnt with a fierce flame in 
Egypt, but the old tolerance for individual judgement de¬ 
parted. Of the four schools of religious thought, the Shafi, 
the Hanafi, the Malaki, and the Hanbali, only the two first 
survived, and Egyptian scholarship suffered by the dis- 
appearance of their rivals. Of criticism and composition there 
was less, and into the classical Arabic there crept impurity. 
Decadence had overtaken knowledge as well as administra¬ 
tion. 

The conflict between the Mamelukes and the imperial 
government in Constantinople came to a head in 1769 when 
Ah bey, the sheikh el balad, openly defied the authority of 
the sultan. Ali was an exceptional Mameluke, upright and 
sagacious, just and single-minded. His early life was the 
common one of the fraternity: sold into slavery as a child, 
apprenticed to arms by his patron on reaching man’s estate. 
His master was murdered, and Ali did not rest until he had 
avenged the crime. It was a signal for civil war, in which 
Ali was worsted. He fled into Syria and remained at Acre 
until opportunity permitted him to return in triumph to 
Cairo. Anxious for peace, he offered terms to his enemies; 
but the overture was rejected, and Ah answered by filhng the 
administration with his own nominees. It was an audacious 
counterstroke. Caught unawares, his adversaries dared not 
contest the creation of eighteen new beys, and the Egyptian 
people gratefully welcomed a new order of things. They were 
not disappointed; for the first time for many generations an 
honest ruler administered the government. Ali made no 
reprisals: his rule was strict but impartial. He repressed 
disorder, he discountenanced corruption, he remodelled the 
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system of taxation, and relieved the poor of its incidence. 
But the modest office of sheikh el balad did not satisfy his 
ambition: he aspired to be sovereign of Egypt. It was a 
dangerous dream, and the pasha, enlisting Ali's enemies on 
his side, informed Constantinople of it. For reply the grand 
vizier ordered his representative in Cairo to send him the 
traitor’s head. But news of the correspondence leaked out, 
and Ali, intercepting the grand vizier's messenger, exhorted 
the beys to throw off the yoke of Turkey. The hour favoured 
the attempt. Turkey was occupied with Russia, and Ali light- 
heartedly entered upon revolt. Soon his mind leapt from 
sovereignty to empire: to the conquest of Arabia, Syria, and 
the Sudan. He began with Arabia. Three armies converged 
upon the peninsula. One occupied the shores of the Red Sea, 
a second entered Jedda, and a third took Mecca by storm. 
The victory was complete, and Ali, assuming the arrogant 
titles of Sultan, King of Egypt, Lord of the Two Seas, passed 
on to his campaign in Syria. It opened auspiciously. Venice 
had lent him guns, Russia had promised him her goodwill, 
and Abu Dahab, Ali’s lieutenant, swept like an avalanche 
through Palestine. At Damascus he paused for breath, and 
Constantinople took advantage of the halt to bribe the avari¬ 
cious Abu Dahab. Seduced, he betrayed his patron and went 
back to Egypt. Ah accepted the challenge and prepared to 
fight. But his star had declined. Egypt turned against him, 
and he fled to Acre. Russia stood by him, and at the head 
of a division of Albanians and a company of artillery the 
indomitable Ali set out to reconquer his kingdom. But his 
rival had not been idle. From the pulpit of every mosque Ali 
was denounced for accepting the aid of a Christian power; in 
every village he was spoken of as an apostate to Islam. The 
two armies met at Salhiya and the battle went against him. 

WhUe Abu Dahab was debating his future attitude towards 
the impenal government, he was created pasha of Egypt. It 
was astute policy, and Abu Dahab, flattered at the compli¬ 
ment, acknowledged in return Turkish suzerainty. Freed now 
from fear of interference, he swept through Syria, sacking 
Gaza, Jaffa, and Acre, the cities that had stood by his dead 
rival; but the campaign ended in his own death, and the 
succession passed to Ismail bey, a lieutenant. It was a difficult 
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inheritance, and Constantinople, seeing the opportunity of 
recovering its authority, sent a pasha. Two of the younger 
amirs, Ibrahim bey and Murad bey, objected to Ismail's 
election to the office of sheikh el balad. The combination was 
too strong. Ismail fled, and the pasha of Egypt followed at 
his heels. Ibrahim and Murad needed the latter's support no 
longer, and thenceforth divided authority between themselves. 
It was not a very successful partnership, and before many 
months passed Murad cast the dust of Cairo from his shoes, 
retired to Upper Egypt, and set up a government of his own. 
His first act was to declare contraband aU merchandise 
coming from the north. The blockade put a stop to trade, 
and the traders of Cairo remonstrated loudly. Murad listened 
grudgingly, patched up a reconciliation with Ibrahim, and 
returned to the capital. Egypt’s interest would have been 
better served had he stayed away, for his extravagance, com¬ 
bined with Ibrahim’s avarice, wellnigh ruined the country. 
Their demands for money were incessant, and on top of their 
ruthless requisitions came a succession of bad Niles and a 
series of devastating epidemics. The administration was 
a standing reproach to the two beys: under their hand justice 
and irrigation sank to depths unplumbed before. The first 
was both corrupt and arbitrary. At its head was the grand 
cadi, a nominee of the sheikh-ul-Islam in Constantinople; on 
the bench sat cadis, who paid heavily for their appointment. 
There was no code, no procedure, and each judge sought 
inspiration for his judgements in the Koran or in a reputed 
saying of the prophet. Agriculture was no better served. Its 
processes had altered singularly little from the days of the 
Pharaohs. Implements were the same, rotations were un¬ 
changed. Wheat alternated with barley, beans with lentils; 
rice, mustard, and flax were the secondary crops. The annual 
inundation still met the cultivator’s modest needs. Sterility 
was succeeded by abundance. The harvest was garnered in 
May, and the land lay fallow until the Nile overflowed its 
banks in August. Then communication throughout the Delta 
except by shallow boats was difficult. There were no roads 
to be seen, and no landmarks but villages or groups of palm 
trees visible in the dreary waste of water. There was no 
thought of saving surplus water for use during low Nile; the 
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precept of Amr Ibn ’el As, the first Arab governor of Egypt, 
had long been lost to sight. ‘ Let those who come after me, 
declared that wise man, ‘set aside one-third of the revenue 
to maintain the public canals.’ It was never done: the 
Mamelukes used the money for other purposes. 

There was little chance of relief. Neither bey thought of 
the welfare of the people. They were an ill-matched pair: 
in disposition the antithesis of one another. Ibrahim was 
deliberate and calculating, Murad boastful and impulsive. 
Sometimes one seemed to have the advantage, sometimes the 
other; but neither could ever press home his good fortune. 
Ibrahim would be beset by irresolution at the decisive mo¬ 
ment; Murad by ungovernable anger. He was the more 
oppressive and more arbitrary of the two; his loud voice and 
his scarred face made him the terror of all Egypt. But he 
was open-handed and, unlike Ibrahim, what he took he gave 
away. His fortune went in buying Mamelukes, building a 
river fleet, constructing ports at Giza and Bulac, and per¬ 
fecting the defences of Egypt. But his passion was frequently 
uncontrollable, and a hint of opposition was sufficient to 
excite it. In his anger he so harried and maltreated the 
unhappy peasantry that, deserting their villages, they mi¬ 
grated to Syria rather than face this savage Mameluke. In 
vain Ibrahim remonstrated with his colleague’s imprudence; 
in vain he bade the latter's Mamelukes to leave Cairo alone. 
They would not listen. ‘Are we not all robbers?' came the 
swift retort. ‘You rob, Murad robs, and we rob.' Ibrahim 
dared say no more: he was afraid lest he should provoke these 
turbulent men too far. They were melancholy days. Pashas 
came and went, condemned unheard and for unknown offences 
by the two Mameluke beys. The herald clothed in black, 
riding a donkey unattended, and holding aloft the letter of 
dismissal, grew to be a common sight in Cairo. At the foot 
of the hill of the citadel the messenger dismounted, and 
requested an audience of the pasha. Making a profound 
obeisance, he stood sUent for a moment; then advancing a 
pace, he presently bent one end of the carpet underfoot, 
twisted a comer of it between his fingers, and cried, ‘ Descend, 

pasha'. It was a time-honoured formula, against which the 
victim had no appeal. 
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But Constantinople accepted every humUiation until Ibra¬ 
him and Murad publicly repudiated the tribute. That intima¬ 
tion stirred the imperial government at last into sending a 
fleet to Alexandria and an army to Rosetta. Hastily the two 
beys, Ibrahim, sheikh el balad, and Murad, the emir el hag, 
joined into concerted action. They could not agree: Ibrahim 
was for bribing the enemy commander to withdraw, Murad 
for expelling him by force. Meanwhile the ulema, the sheikhs, 
and the leading notables of the capital journeyed to Alex¬ 
andria to remind the capoudan admiral that Egypt was in 
pawn to the Mamelukes. ' But why submit to these impious 
slaves ? ' was the discouraging answer, and the admiral invited 
the sheikhs to read from the El Azhar pulpit a proclamation 
denouncing the two beys and their adherents as traitors to 
Islam. But when the deputation cried out that they had no 
power to do so, the capoudan admiral dismissed the visitors 
with the rough words, ‘ Egypt needs a strong government *. 

Murad, advancing on Rosetta, was soon in trouble. At Fua 
he met with a serious check, and retired precipitately to Giza. 
News of the victory encouraged the pasha in Cairo to fly the 
Turkish standard over the citadel, and command all people 
to salute it. It was a sufiicient hint to Ibrahim and Murad to 
seek safety by flight. They were only just in time: one amir 
after the other was tendering his submission to the pasha, 

‘ By Allah!' exclaimed that worthy man to a party of Mame¬ 
lukes who professed their willingness to serve the Turkish 
commander-in-chief, ' how many more times do you swear to 
repent, and then betray your oath ? ’ He would give no 
definite answer until the capoudan general reached Cairo, and 
the latter was in no mood to show mercy. He hanged a num¬ 
ber of the beys, who had made submission; he claimed from 
Egypt three years’ payment of the land tax in a lump sum. 
IsmaU bey came back as sheikh el balad. His rule was no 
better than that of Ibrahim and Murad. Extravagant and 
intemperate, he was a fanatic as well as a tyrant. He forbade 
Christian congregations to build churches, he imposed upon 
them an enormous fine of 35,000 dollars. It was his ambition 
to be pasha of Egypt as his predecessor Abu Dahab had 
been, and by bribing the grand viziers heavily he contrived 
to achieve the desire. But he was never able to subdue 
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Ibrahim and Murad, or to prevent their raids from Assiut, 
and when he died of plague in 1790 the two adventurers 
re-entered Cairo. Vicissitude had taught them nothing, 
and Egypt was not large enough to hold t^vo such turbulent 
personalities. Murad's extravagant conception of the privi¬ 
leges attached to the office of a commander-in-chief led to 
fresh dispute. His expenditure was profuse. He re-equipped 
and remounted his Mamelukes; he added fresh companies of 
Circassians to the contingent; he established more foundries, 
arsenals, and shipbuilding yards; he transformed his re-i- 
dence at Giza into an immense enceinte. His own resources 
were soon exhausted, and he applied to Ibrahim as the sheikh 
el balad for funds. They were not forthcoming. Suspicious 
of Murad's design, Ibrahim protested that Egypt could not 
support the burden, and Murad fell back upon his customary 
procedure. He laid all villages within his reach under con¬ 
tribution ; he appropriated their produce and sold it in the 
open market. It was the last straw, and the victims marched 
to Cairo, calling to the ulemas: ‘ Put an end to this intolerable 


tyranny; we want no more Mamelukes.’ El Azhar joined 
in the cry, and Ibrahim convoked a meeting of the amirs. 
Murad sulkily promised amendment, and presently the tumult 
in the town died down. But Murad had no intention of keep¬ 
ing his word: in less than a month he was levying on Da- 
mietta heavy and illegal fines. 

was now left to the people of Egypt but their 
feith m Islam and their belief in the ulemas and sheikhs 
Even the rumour of the landing of the French army at 
Alexandna caused little concern; they could hardly be worse 
off under a new master. Cairo was more disturbed Its 
population knew too much of war. of ruined trade and of 
orced loans and men waited anxiously to hear the decision 
of the two Mamelukes, Ibrahim and Murad. But the matter 
was too senous for the pair to settle, and Ibrahim called a 

^ at Qasr-el-Aini. The pasha of 

fof^ present to speak for his government, the ulemas 

rradMamelukes. Ibrahim 
read a dispatch from the government of Alexandria that had 

wrote Said Kenm, has appeared off Alexandria. In numbers 
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it resembles a swarm of grasshoppers, so that the human eye 
cannot distinguish the first from the last. In the name of 
God and of His prophet, send reinforcements, or we are lost.* 
Hard upon this message came a second, telling of the fall of 
Alexandria, the occupation of Rosetta, and of the enemy’s 
preparations for an advance on Cairo. The council deliberated 
long. Should they send a deputation to negotiate with these 
infidels, or defy them ? Ibrahim counselled the first as the 
more prudent course; Murad would hear of nothing but war. 
‘Let the heretics come quickly', he boasted, ‘that I may 
trample them under my horse’s hoofs.' His confidence carried 
the day. 

Murad’s spirit rose with the prospect of battle. He sank 
a chain of boats across the Nile between Bulaq and Imbaba, 
he armed his light river craft, he conscripted an army of 
feUahin, and on the gth July he set out to meet the enemy. 
Meanwhile the ulema and sheikhs were meditating upon the 
\visdom of the decision of the council. Cairo was almost 
unprotected. The Beduin of the neighbourhood were swarming 
into the city, Murad had summoned all Mamelukes to report 
at Giza, and Ibrahim bey could now count only upon his 
own adherents, no more than i,ooo horsemen all told. It 
was said that the French were marching by the left bank 
of the Nile; but who knew the measure of the infidel’s 
perfidy ? Was it not possible, asked one sheikh of another, 
that this Bonaparte, deceiving Murad, would cross the river 
and fall on the unsuspecting Moslems of Cairo? In short, 
the ulema had come round to Ibrahim’s view. But it was 
too late. The French army was on the road to Cairo, and 
Murad had already experienced the bitterness of defeat. 
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Bonaparte’s first business was the distribution of a mani¬ 
festo ^v^itten at sea, that professed to explain his landing in 
Egypt. It was a document that artfully hid the true inspira¬ 
tion of the campaign. He had come, he said, to chastise the 
Mameluke beys. Their punishment was overdue, their empire 
over Egypt was about to end. Almighty God had decreed 
their destruction, and since these wicked men respected 
neither the prophet nor the Koran, their rule would pass to 
the more virtuous Egj'ptians. Had not the people sufficient 
cause to complain of the tyranny of the Mameluke beys ? Was 
there a farm, a slave, a horse or a house that the bey did not 
covet ? Had not Mameluke avarice and injustice ruined the 
ancient prosperity of Egypt? And let no Egyptian think 
that France was warring against Islam, or against the sultan 
of Turkey. She was the protector of the first, the friend of 
the second. Her soldiers had driven the Pope out of Rome 
and the Knights of St. John out of Malta, for daring to preach 
destruction to Moslem nations; they would march to the 
assistance of Turkey with equal alacrity. ‘Let every cadi, 
imam, and sheikh in Egypt proclaim these truths from his 
mosque. Glory to the Sultan, glory to the brave French army, 
curses on the Mamelukes, and happiness to Egypt ’ were the 
closing phrases of this remarkable production. 

Alexandria did not contest her defeat. The women mourned 
the dead, but the men accepted the rule of a stranger uncom¬ 
plainingly It was a gentle occupation, that interfered with 
no one s liberty. Provided he gave up his fire-arms and wore 
a tricolour cockade, the Egyptian was free to come and go 
to live and to worship as he pleased. Everything pertaW 
to Islam was treated with great respect. Imams were 
encouraged to recite the daUy prayers, batteries and bat- 
tahons were forbidden to parade outside a mosque, sentries 
were dmected to salute Moslem dignitaries. No fine was 

w^'mld^ '''' requisition of property or of capital 

was made. The paymaster-general of the expeditionary force 
honoured aU bills drawn by divisional coLnissari^ and 
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when the military chest ran dry, the commander-in-chief 
refilled it by mortgaging the future receipts of the custom 
house. In short the practice of the French army in Egypt 
was very different from that of the army of Italy. But 
Bonaparte had his reasons for treating Alexandria generously: 
he expected the rest of Eg3^t to mark the wisdom of sub¬ 
mitting to his will. The occupation of the valley of the Nile 
was only the first phase of the campaign; the co-operation 
of the Egyptian people was necessary to accomplish his dream 
of Empire in the East. It was in his mind to emulate the 
achievements of Alexander the Great. That illustrious 
captain had won the friendship of Eg3T>t by making a sparing 
use of the right of conquest, and Bonaparte proposed to 
follow the example. He had no doubt of the issue of his 
approaching struggle with the Mamelukes. Volney, an 
observant Frenchman, writing of Egypt ten years before, 
had mercilessly recorded their shortcomings. ‘Their army', 
he noted dispassionately, ‘is a rabble, its advance a mob, 
its battle a duel, its ideal of war brigandage.’ And other 
travellers had confirmed the justice of the verdict. A single 
engagement would be sufficient to rout such an enemy. 
Hostilities would then cease, mild administration would 
replace oppressive government, and responsive to the change 
Egypt would become an outpost of France in the East, 
a stepping-stone to the conquest of India. It was an exhilar¬ 
ating prospect. 

Meanwhile Brueys had been shepherding his charge into 
the harbour of Alexandria. The operation was accomphshed 
without accident. Nelson did not reappear, and by the 
evening of the 3rd July all transports were lying at their 
moorings inside the port. Only the naval escort remained 
at sea, waiting until a commission of naval officers had 
surveyed the entrance into the harbour. It was a protracted 
business, but the admiral would take no risk. Until he was 
assured that the flagship and her three great consorts could 
safely enter he preferred to keep the escort together outside. 
No advance into the interior was possible until the transports 
had discharged the troops and guns, and Bonaparte employed 
the interval in making friends with the notables of Alexandria 
and the Beduin of the neighbourhood. He was particxilarly 
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anxious to secure the goodwill of the latter: he wanted their 
services as guides and spies. Seduced by Bonaparte’s offer 
to restore certain lands appropriated by the Mamelukes, 
thirteen sheikhs sat down with the commander-in-chief and 
Berthier at a round table and discussed terms. The matter 
was quickly arranged, and rising from their chairs hosts and 
guests swore eternal friendship. 

Alexandria was not the most ideal point of departure for 
an army advancing on Cairo. The first stage of the march 
led across the barren desert, the second followed the left 
and less cultivated bank of the Nile, while the march termi¬ 
nated at a point, opposite the objective, but separated from 
it by a ^vide, bridgeless, and unfordable river. Rosetta, the 
port of the western branch of the Nile, was a more promising 
alternative. It permitted a commander to proceed by the 
right bank with the fertile Delta on his left, and to finish the 
march under the walls of Cairo. But as the news of Nelson’s 
presence in Egyptian waters had forced Bonaparte to land 
at Alexandria, so he had to accept the inconvenience of a 
desert march and the difficulty of supply. The distance 
between Alexandria and Cairo in point of miles was incon¬ 
siderable. but the going was bad and the season was mid¬ 


summer. The first stage to Damanhur, twenty-nine miles 

in length, would be the most painful ordeal for the troops. 

The road led through a waste of sand, so loose and yielding 

that the foot sank ankle deep at every stride. Of vegetation 

or of shade there was none; water was desperately scarce, 

food was unprocurable. One reflection alone atoned for 

these evUs: no enemy could subsist in so inhospitable 
a region. 

Desaix's division was the first to move out of Alexandria. 
Its commandant, cadet of an ancient though impoverished 
family, was one of the most brilliant soldiers of the revolution, 
a short dark man, uncommunicative, imperturbable, despising 
luxury, leading a forlorn hope or conducting a dangerous 
retreat Twth equal intrepidity. Marching through the night 
he hMted at El Beida, nine miles distant, at dawn on the 4th’ 
His Beduin guide had spoken of El Beida as if it were a 

Si =‘"<1 the troops pictured a com¬ 

fortable bivouac for twelve hours. The truth was the reverse 
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The place was no more than a cluster of reed huts, its water 
supply limited to two cisterns fed by a single well. News 
of the advance had mysteriously preceded the appearance 
of the column, and the miserable inhabitants, first filling 
the cisterns with filth and the well with stones, had removed 
themselves and their belongings. Not a child cried, not a 
dog barked, as the French advance guard pushed its way 
through the huts: El Beida was as silent as the grave. It was 
a bitter disappointment. Tormented by thirst, the men 
watched impatiently the sappers cleaning the cisterns. Sleep 
was impossible during the interval of waiting. The sun rose 
majestically, its rays scorched the body, its glare blinded 
the eyes. Officers and men scrambled and fought for a share 
of the salty and dirty liquid that trickled into the well 
cistern. Some unable to stomach the taste spat out the 
water, swearing the water was poisoned; mad with thirst, 
the majority drank their scanty ration greedily. It was a 
long day, broken only by parties of marauding Beduin riding 
up to the bivouac. Then the weary division had to stand to 
arms until the pickets drove off the enemy. Desaix was 
tempted to use artillery on these occasions; but the com- 
mander-in-chief's instructions on the point had been precise. 
'The whole art of this campaign,' he had said to each 
individual general in turn, ‘consists in keeping our most 
formidable resource the guns a secret from the enemy to the 
last possible moment.' 

Three other divisions followed in quick succession; but 
Desaix, leaving El Beida before the arrival of his relief, was 
overtaken at dusk on the 6th by Leclerc convoying a brigade 
of field artillery. It had been a long puU for horses soft from 
a six-weeks' sea voyage; but so excellent was French stable- 
management of this period that Leclerc brought up his charge 
tolerably fresh. There was no rest that night for the ex¬ 
hausted troops. Shots exchanged between sentries and 
Beduin frightened the horses into a stampede, and at dawn 
a hundred were missing. The brigade commander would 
not move till he had recovered the absentees, and Desaix, 
not daring to leave the immobile guns, had to wait until 
Reynier came up. It cost Desaix's column a forced march, 
but he was in Damanhur early on the 7th. The performance 
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was the more notable in that the soldier had marched on an 
empty stomach. The armies of the republic relied for supplies 
upon civilian contractors and commissaries. The practice 
worked well enough on the Rliine and in Italy where food¬ 
stuffs were obtainable locally, but in Egypt the procedure 
was quite inapplicable. No effort was made at Alexandria 
to improvise supply columns for each division. Time no 
doubt was short, transport was perhaps unprocurable. For 
the march to Damanhur the soldier was issued four days' 
biscuit ration, and divisional-commanders were instructed 
to make their own arrangements for water. These measures 
were not enough. Overborne with heat and fatigue, the men 
threw away the biscuit rather than add its weight to their 
heavy equipment, and maddened with thirst drained their 
water bottles in the first march. They were heavily punished 
for the imprudence. Many hardly wetted their lips again 
till Damanhur. The staff were partly to blame: they had 
accepted Beduin assurances of the existence of wells at 
various points on the road \vithout troubling to investigate the 
information. Throughout the campaign the administration 
of the expeditionary force was not remarkable. March 
organization seemed no one’s business, though in point of 
numbers a head-quarters staff of 142 officers was surely 
ample for all duties. The stay of the expeditionary force 
at Alexandria had been too brief perhaps to organise a 
transport train; yet the staff were hardly justified in leaving 
the provision of water entirely to the initiative of com¬ 
manding officers. No doubt the quedity of some of its 
members was uncertain. Influence in Paris played a part in 
the appointments, and Bonaparte had some cause to complain 
of the inefficiency of Berthier's lieutenants. Nor can much 
be said in praise of the medical arrangements during the 
advance on Cairo. They were very ineffective. The sinking 
of the vessel carrying reserve drugs and hospital stores no 
doubt placed Desgenettes, the principal medical officer of 
the expedition, at a serious disadvantage, yet that mis¬ 
fortune hardly accounted for the confusion that prevailed 
in his department at Alexandria or for his own preoccupation 
with lazarets in the port. In fact Bonaparte himself had to 
intervene before six field ambulances were hastily equipped. 
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It was too late for Desaix and Reynier; their columns were 
already on the way to Damanhur. 

Apart from shade and water, Damanhur provided none of 
the amenities the French soldier had anticipated. He had 
thought his pain was at an end, he was mortified to discover 
that he was little better off. In place of flour he received 
a measure of wheat, and was bidden to grind and bake it as 
best he could. With this travesty of bread he filled his empty 
belly, until a keen-eyed commissary discovered concealed a 
few head of cattle and a vast store of lentils. It was a lucky 
find, but the army thought regretfully of the abundance of 
Italy. The situation became precarious when the divisions 
behind entered the town: famine stared the troops in the 
face. Fortunately Bon, the rearmost commander, brought 
with him a convoy of supphes, though the soldier laughed 
rudely when it was reported that Bonaparte had written 
ce pays est superbe. Tout va id au gre de nos desirs. The rank 
and ^e had a very different opinion. Yet the commander-in¬ 
chief had every reason to be satisfied. The first and most 
arduous stage of the advance on Cairo had been accomplished, 
the second was no more than a long day’s march, while the 
third would pass through cultivated country, or in the 
alternative the troops could be supplied with rice and cereals 
from Rosetta. He had prepared against finding the country¬ 
side laid bare by commissioning Dugua* to capture Rosetta, 
equip a river supply column, and meet the expeditionary 
force at Rahmaniya on the Nile, Simultaneously, Perree, 
a naval officer, would sail from Alexandria with a little fleet 
of gunboats and sloops drawing less than 5 ft. of water, and 
lie off the mouth of the Nile until Dugua signalled him to 
enter. Perree was first at the rendezvous. Hampered by 
hostile Beduin, Dugua took five days to accomplish a march 
that he had expected to perform in three. The delay was 
of no great matter, since to Dugua’s surprise the people 
of Rosetta welcomed him as a deliverer. Selim Bey, the 
Mameluke governor, had retreated up the Nile, his partisans 
had fled to Damietta. It was natural enough that Rosetta 
should rejoice at their departure, for nowhere in Egypt was 

' Dugua and Vial had temporarily replaced K16ber and Menou, in¬ 
capacitated by wounds, as divisional-commanders. 
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the rule of the Mameluke more detested, nowhere was its 
injustice more manifest. Murad bey was the chief culprit. 
In the division of Egypt made between the two beys, Murad 
had claimed Rosetta and pillaged its inhabitants mercilessly. 
It was a melancholy story of oppression and rapacity. 
What Murad left, Selim seized as his own share. The double 
affliction became intolerable; the population migrated to 
Damietta. The export trade of the town followed, and only 
the rice industry remained to Rosetta, 

When therefore Selim called upon the townspeople to close 
the gates and man the walls against the French, his appeal 
elicited no response: any rule was more acceptable than that 
of the hated Mameluke. A copy or two of Bonaparte's 
manifesto had found their way into Rosetta, and Dugua’s 
first words confirmed the favourable impression produced 
^by a study of it. He disclaimed intention of interfering in 
the domestic affairs of Rosetta; he begged the citizens to take 
the administration of the town into their own hands; he 
announced that the paymaster-general in Alexandria would 
honour all notes of hand drawn by himself in favour of Rosetta 
merchants; he emphasized the profound respect felt by his 
country for Islam. ‘ Make friends: respect the mosques ’ had 
been Bonaparte's parting admonition, and Dugua profited 
from the hint. The imams praised his piety, the notables 
contrasted his courtesy with the rough manners of the 
Mamelukes. The merchants furnished him with rice and 
accepted his bills in place of cash. Perree's task in these 
conditions was light; he was supplied with a staff of experi¬ 
enced river pilots; he was given valuable hints about the 
navigation of the Nile. It was the work of a few hours to 
collect craft and load them with rice, and at dawn on the 
loth, preceded by the armed sloops, the supply convoy 
rfarted on its voyage. The troops had already set out for 
Rahmaniya, and Dugua only awaited the arrival of Menou 
appointed governor of Rosetta, to follow. 

The stay of the army at Damanhur was brief. Within a 
few hours it was on the move to Rahmaniya. Sickened of 
the desert, the tramps fell to cursing their ill-fortune and 
accusing Directory of condemning them to a miserable 
death m Egypt to ge^Bonaparte out of France. Reynier, 
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who led the advance, was in command of a division not 
distinguished for its discipline. It was composed of drafts 
from the Rhine, and like other units on that front was 
insubordinate. Hoche and Pichegru during their terms of 
command had done something to eradicate this mischief; 
but under succeeding commanders the malady broke out 
again. The whole front was infected, officers no less than 
men. Reynier himself was a typical instance: a capable and 
courageous soldier, but capricious and quarrelsome. He 
sneered at the staff, he ridiculed its orders, he disputed 
thejr sense, and taking their cue from the commander the 
men growled and grumbled incessantly. His column began 
the march to the Nile at dusk on the 9th, and overcome by 
sleep at midnight lay down to rest. The night was cool for 
the season of the year. The march next day grew easier as the 
distance to the river lessened. The surface was firmer, water 
was more abundant, its quality was better. Little patches 
of cultivation began to break the dreary monotony of the 
desert, and the pace of the column perceptibly increased. 

Bonaparte did not anticipate opposition in the march to 
Rahmaniya. Divisions continued to follow one another 
independently, while Desaix covered the exposed flank. Such 
reports as came to hand indicated a concentration of the 
enemy at Shubrakhit, and Bonaparte concluded that the 
Mamelukes intended to give battle in front of that village. 
Half way between Damanhur and Minia Salama on the Nile, 
where he was to bivouac the night of the loth, Desaix was 
in touch with the enemy*s scouts. The latter kept pace with 
the column until joined by supports, when the party rode 
diagonally across the line of the French advance with the 
obvious intention of getting between the column and the 
river. Desaix marked the design, halted, fixed bayonets, and 
deployed his leading brigade, instructing Davout, his cavalry 
commander, to threaten the enemy’s line of retreat. Favoured 
by the lie of the ground, Davout had nearly succeeded in 
carrying out his orders when Bonaparte joined the column, 
and cantered out to the front the better to observe the 
Mamelukes. It was a rash proceeding. Had the enemy 
charged his little escort of guides, the commander-in-chief 
might have been made a prisoner. Desaix remonstrated with 
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him. ‘No, no/ answered Bonaparte, accepting the rebuke 
good-humouredly, ‘you need have no fear. Fate has not 
decreed that I should fall into the hands of the Mamelukes/ 
Then he added light-heartedly; ‘A prisoner one day of the 
English perhaps. Who can tell?' But the infantry deploy¬ 
ment and Davout's threat to their left flank made the 
Mameluke leader cautious, and he gave the order to retire. 
It was a disappointment greater than one impetuous officer 
with the column could bear. Murat galloped after the 
retreating enemy, calling upon them to stand and choose 
a champion to decide the issue by single combat. The 
astonished Mamelukes drew rein and listened to the defiance. 
Its meaning was clear enough, though the words were not 
understood. But no Mameluke knew of the duello, and 
believing the challenge to be a trap the party rode on in the 
direction of Shubrakhit. There was nothing singular in 
Murat’s bravado. It was symbolical of the spirit of the 
times, and though Murat outdid his comrades in extravagance 
and audacity there were in every army of the republic 
hundreds of officers equally ready to risk their lives in some 
fantastic and useless exploit. Murat himself was an extra¬ 
ordinary character: half freebooter, half knight-errant, gay 
and reckless, popular with men and beloved by women. On 
his sword were engraved the words Vhonyieur et les dames, 
and the owner, it may be said wdth truth, endeavoured 
throughout his life to live up to the promise. His origin was 
humble. He began life in the stables of his father, who kept 
a posting inn, and in due course went to a seminary in 
Toulouse to be trained for the priesthood. It was not his 
vocation; he was too fond of the company of the other sex. 
He ran off to Paris with one young woman friend, and when 
his cash came to an end he enlisted in a regiment of Chasseurs. 

Reynier reached Rahmaniya at dusk on the loth, and the 
weary troops plunged into the Nile. Never was water more 
welcome; many men had not bathed their feet since marching 
out of Alexandria. No less refreshing after dry biscuit were 
the melons profusely planted on the river bank. AU ranks 
fell greedUy upon the fruit, and the division christened the 
day the twenty-second of Messidor in the republican year VI, 
as the feast of Saint Melon: a canonization hardly becoming 
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to the citizen soldiers of a repubHc that boasted of having 
suppressed the Pope and abolished the Calendar of Saints. 
Meanwhile Desaix had duly established himself at Minia 
Salama, a mile or two in front, and Bon and Vial were 
within a mile or two of Rahmaniya, so that but for the column 
from Rosetta the expeditionary force was complete. Dugua 
was late at the rendezvous, delayed by Peirce’s slow progress 
upon ^e river. Navigation above Rosetta had been difficult. 
The Nile was at its lowest, and the channel not always easy to 
find. The sloops in the van had the hardest task. They drew 
more water; they were less easy to steer. At every bend of 
the river one or other would run aground, and the convoy 
behind had to wait patiently, tied to the bank, till the channel 
was free. The wind also was variable, and progress for the 
first two days was slow. Then it shifted round to the north, 
and at dusk on the 13th Perree tied up, and Dugua marched 
into camp. The same night the commander-in-chief trans¬ 
ferred general head-quarters to Minia Salama. 

Shubrakhit lay about ten miles ahead; but before de¬ 
scribing the advance on this village some estimate of the 
French strength is desirable. According to a pay list drawn 
up at sea on the 6th June, the rank and file of the expedi¬ 
tionary force on that day consisted of four light-infantry 
demi-brigades, ten demi-brigades of infantry of the line, 
seven regiments of horse, 3,155 gunners and sappers, 2,270 
officers, and 1,603 staff and details; in all about 35,000 officers 
and men, whose monthly pay amounted to 925,269 francs. 
But from these numbers some deduction must be made 
before calculating the actual strength of the force at Rah¬ 
maniya. Four thousand men had been dropped at Malta, 
another four thousand had been left at Alexandria, and an 
unknown number were in hospital, so that Bonaparte could 
not count upon more than 24,000 troops in his advance on 
Cairo. It was ample for his purpose. All reports agreed that 
Murad bey could put into the field at the most 7,000 Mame¬ 
lukes, and that the French might safely disregard any 
contingent of fellahin soldiers. Battle therefore would resolve 
itself into a combat of cavalry against infantry, and Bona¬ 
parte considered how he could best neutralize the enemy’s 
superiority in mounted troops. He rejected the column, his 
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favourite battle formation, on the reasonable ground that it 
would unduly narrow the French field of fire: he disregarded 
the line as liable to be pierced simultaneously at more than 
one point. There remained for consideration the square, a 
clumsy but invulnerable formation, and Bonaparte decided 
upon it. 

He left Minia Salama shortly after midnight, and halted 
at break of day on the 14th to form tlie five infantry divisions 
into squares, each three ranks deep, staff and baggage in the 
centre, guns at the angles. The advance was then continued 
in echelon of squares with that of Desaix as the pivot, while 
Reynier, Vial, and Dugua prolonged the line to the right 
and Bon to the left. It was a fatiguing march. The air was 
stifling, the dust overpowering: the troops could not breathe 
in the first, or see through the second. Marching in square 
is arduous enough to units well accustomed to the formation; 
to the unpractised French soldier it quickly became an 
intolerable exercise. The advance led over uneven and 
broken ground, inimical to rapid progress, and at short 
distances a halt had to be called to adjust alinements and 
correct intervals. One hour's marching in such conditions 
is an exhausting performance, and with conunon accord the 
expeditionary force heartily condemned the square. But it 
plodded on dismally enough, until a burst of firing on the 
left revived the flagging spirits of the troops, and Bonaparte 
stopped to locate the sound. It came from the river, indicating 
that Perree's flotilla was already in action. 

The matter was serious. Not only was the army too far 
off to lend assistance, but the premature naval engagement 
frustrated Bonaparte's intention to attack the enemy simul¬ 
taneously on water and on land, and exposed the convoy to 
risk of capture and destruction. Bonaparte could not account 
for Perree’s precipitancy. His instructions to that officer had 
been very precise: the flotilla was to keep in touch with the 
division marching on the bank, and to conform with its 
movements. But the commander-in-chief had not taken into 
account ^e difficulty of river navigation in a high foUowing 
wmd. That morning it blew hard from the north, and the 
^oops had either to run before the breeze or drift ashore. 
Perree chose the first as the lesser of the two evils, and the 
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three leading vessels sailed headlong into an ambush. Off 
Shubrakhit lay a hostile flotilla commanded by one Nikola, 
a Greek. Nikola was Murad's naval adviser. He knew the 
rig and cut of every native boat on the Nile, their capacity 
and rate of sailing, and collecting a dozen of the largest and 
fastest he manned them with crews of stout-hearted Arabs 
and negroes and sailed down to Shubrakhit. Opposite the 
village he moored his flotilla, and planted a battery of nine 
pounders on each bank to take an approaching enemy in 
flank. Perree's foremost sloop walked into the trap. The 
land batteries swept its decks. Nikola’s vessels surrounded 
the wreck, and a boarding party killed or flung into the 
river the survivors. Leaving the victim to float helplessly 
down stream, Nikola moved on to meet a fresh enemy. He 
was too impetuous. In his impatience he sailed beyond his 
own batteries, and so allowed Perree to continue the combat 
in more equal conditions. A desperate fight took place for 
the possession of one particular French gunboat. It was 
a hand-to-hand struggle on her deck, when each side fought 
with desperation. Losses were heavy; the Nile was full of the 
dead. But the French vessel canying i,ooo cavalry soldiers 
as escort, could afford casualties better than the enemy, and 
the issue of the action was already clear when Nikola's 
powder barge caught fire and blew up. The explosion took 
the heart out of the crews. They cut adrift from the French 
craft, hoisted sail, and made off for Cairo. Perree, incapable 
of pursuit, was satisfied to have saved his precious convoy. 

Some hours before, Murad had moved out of Shubrakhit, 
and taken up a position covering the village. He had selected 
Shubrakhit as his battleground for two excellent reasons: 
first, it marked the beginning of cultivation bordering the 
left bank of the Nile, and, secondly, he was anxious to enlist 
the help of Mamelukes living comfortably in the Delta and 
only faintly interested in the defence of the country. .His 
appeal had been so far disappointing. Although the council 
of war at Qasr el Aini had applauded Murad’s bold promises 
to drive the insolent French into the sea, few of its members 
had come forward with offers of assistance. The ancient 
Mameluke instinct was still alive: each bey was afraid of his 
neighbour. Ibrahim pretended that he required his own 
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henchmen to defend Cairo, others protested that the notice 
was too short. Murad himself had judged it prudent to leave 
strong garrisons in Giza and Beni Suef, and he had set out 
for Shubrakhit with less than 1500 sabres at his back. His 
expectation of being joined by the Mamelukes of the district 
was not disappointed, and the knowledge that life and fortune 
were at stake persuaded every amir to saddle his horse and 
seek Murad. 

Mameluke tactics had changed very little since the days 
of Ghouri, and Murad had no conception of any other. His 
acquaintance with war had been confined to a campaign in 
Syria and guerrilla fighting in Upper Egypt; he was still 
convinced that infantry was a contemptible adversary. 
Nothing could disturb that complacent belief, and Murad 
manoeuvred his horsemen as if he had in front a rabble 
of timid and untrained peasants. As the French advanced, 
one amir after another shot out of the ranks at the head of 
his adherents, galloped along the front, passed round the 
flanks, and returned to his point of departure. It was the 
traditional preliminary to the charge, an evolution spoken 
of as ‘ encircling the enemy': terrifying no doubt to an enemy 
nervous of being enveloped, but ineffective against steady 
infantry. Bonaparte halted, speculating upon the object 
of this curious manoeuvre, and leaning on their muskets the 
troops watched the procession of Mamelukes thunder past. 
It was a satisfying spectacle to them: they noted the gorgeous 
trappings of the enemy, they licked their lips at the thought 
of the plunder that would follow victory. The army marched 
on till Dugua's square on the extreme right came to an abrupt 
halt. Murad, followed by his entire force, was galloping hard 
in its direction. It was a hopeless venture: wherever Murad 
looked, he saw nothing but a solid wall of steel. Shaken 
by musketry fire, he swept on, seeking a gap or a weakness 

in the next square. There was none. Vial turned his rear face 

about and fired a dozen cool and deliberate volleys. Simul¬ 
taneously Reynier’s artillery came into action, and took 
the enemy in flank, while Desaix in the centre and Bon on 
the left stormed Shubrakhit. The day was lost. Leaving 
nine guns, Murad retook the road to Cairo. 

There was no pursuit. Bonaparte had only 200 cavalry 
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who had already ridden their horses to a standstill. The troops 
drew a ration of rice from Perree's convoy and slept uneasily 
in the fields. Their rest was broken at the first streak of light, 
and divisions feU in sulkily. Privation and fatigue had 
robbed the French soldier of his accustomed elasticity. Most 
men were by now painfully footsore, many were suffering 
from dysentery and ophthalmia, all were famished and 
despondent. At each successive stage of the march to Cairo 
the spirit of the troops sank lower: an overwhelming lassitude 
had fastened upon the soldier, a sense of impotency had 
reduced him to despair. The skirmish at Shubrakhit failed 
to invigorate the army: the booty and food it had so confi¬ 
dently expected were not forthcoming. Grumbling developed 
into insubordination, and discipline on the march went to 
pieces. Unchecked, the rank and file left the ranks to pillage 
distant villages and farms, and on their return the regimental 
officer would share the spoil. There was seldom much to 
divide. The country-side was deserted and bare: the inhabi¬ 
tants had removed themselves, their herds, and their posses¬ 
sions. No doubt the French expeditionary force had some 
excuse for loss of its self-control. It was terribly hungry and 
weary. The desert had been left behind, yet the supply 
problem was as insoluble as ever. In the expectation of 
procuring meat and flour, two brigades had crossed the Nile; 
but their experience was the same monotonous story of 
villages empty of people and of food. To add to the mis¬ 
fortune of the force, the river convoy had dropped behind, 
and its supplies were no longer available. Thus the French 
soldier was constrained to subsist upon a diet of lentils, and 
no more. The officer, no better off than the rank and file, 
cursed the day he had left France, and spoke of the leader 
as a man prepared to sacrifice the army in order to gratify 
his own private ambition. Such was the indiscipline in a 
particular brigade that even the field officers talked sourly 
of seizing the colours and returning to Alexandria. The 
gossip came to Bonaparte's ears. He sent for the ringleader, 
and said sternly: 'You have been guilty of sedition. Very 
well. Your five feet six inches won’t hinder you being shot 
in a couple of hours.' But the mischief did not stop at the 
regimental officer: the commanders and the staff were no 
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less affected. Murat and Lannes were two notorious offenders. 
They even shook their cockades out of their headdress, and 
trampled them under foot, as a sign of their hatred of Egypt. 
Bonaparte summoned divisional-generals and brigadiers to 
head-quarters, and addressed them thus; ‘I understand that 
some of you are preaching revolt. Let every officer who 
harbours mutiny in his heart have a care. I am as much 
above a commander as a colonel is above a drummer. I 
would as soon shoot the first as the last.' The cooler officers 
held aloof. Generals of the type of Desaix and Caffarelli 
laboured hard to inspire a little discipline in the force. Their 
appeal was often successful: a happy phrase or a witty 
repartee was sufficient to put the men at once into a better 
temper. Caffarelli, the engineer-in-chief, who had lost a leg 
in a previous campaign, on one occasion came up with a 
bnpde that had halted in defiance of orders. He spoke of 

>n Egypt, the most 
ancient and most interesting country of the world: he invited 

■AH beauties of the desert landscape. 

AU right for you. General.’ said a voice from the ranks; 

y may find happiness here, for you have one leg at least 

H tbe witticism with perfect humour 

and with the aid of his stick stumped off amid cheers and 

hesftadon the after a moment’s 

hesitation the brigade resumed the advance. No less pro- 

ductive of amusement to the troops was the behaviour of 

of accompanied the e.xpedition. Every mound 

of rubbish underwent their scrutiny, and the soldier^lauehed 
hea tuy as he watched a dozen scientists e.xamining a pS 
of stones or turning over the contents of a dust heap But 
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from the mind of imits in Egypt, once part of the army of 
Italy; nor had Bonaparte yet acquired the habit of con¬ 
versing familiarly with the rank and file, or of listening to 
their little histories. By the expeditionary force in Egypt 
he was respected, but not beloved. He shared in the priva¬ 
tions of the men, he fared no better than they did. His camp 
equipage was very modest, his supper a plain dish of lentils. 
Usually he was solitary and unapproachable, but on this 
march he frequently harangued insubordinate units. On such 
occasions he was always patient with the men: he acknow¬ 
ledged their hardships; he spoke of the comfort and rest they 
would enjoy in Cairo. The troops would listen with set faces. 
They had heard the same talk about Damanhur and Shub- 
rakit, and they refused to be tricked again. Once a silence 
followed the conclusion of his address; and then from the 
ranks came the impertinent question; ‘Are you going to 
lead us to India, General?* ‘Not such fellows as you’ was 
the swift rebuke, and Bonaparte turned his back upon the 
parade. But nothing could palliate the indiscipline of the 
expeditionary force during its march to Cairo. Of the 
behaviour of the men, Adjutant-General Boyer wrote can¬ 
didly: ‘Not with such troops can France found colonies. 
They are terrible fellows in the field and more terrible after 
victory: they are composed of the most intrepid soldiers in 
the world, but quite unsuitable for distant expeditions. 
A word dropped at random will dishearten them. They are 
lazy, capricious, turbulent, and licentious in conversations. 
When an officer passes by, they grimace and say " There goes 

the executioner of the French soldier’’.’ 

But Bonaparte was adamant. His time-table had been 
drawn up at Alexandria, and he was determined to adhere 
to every article of it. In accordance with this programme 
the force halted the I5th-i6th at Kom el Sherik, the i6th- 
17th at Alqam, the I7th-i8th at Abu Nish-Shaba, the i8th- 
19th at Wardan, the iqth-zoth at El Rahoui, and the 20th- 
2ist at Um Dinar, fifteen miles north of the viUage of 
Giza. By this time Bonaparte was pretty well aware of the 
enemy's dispositions: a staff officer had pushed up the nver m 
advance, and had sent back information on the pomt. It 
was a dangerous mission, and Adjutant-General Boyer had 

4 
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acquitted himself well. The peasants willingly told him what 
they knew. How the Mamelukes, anticipating being attacked 
on both banks of the river, had divided their forces: how 
Murad bey was covering Giza and Ibrahim bey Cairo. 
Neither bey endeavoured to ascertain the facts. Murad’s out¬ 
posts were no farther north than Imbaba, Ibrahim’s only 
a mile or rivo from Bulac. Murad would have done better 
to keep the Nile as a barrier beriveen the French and himself. 
Cairo meanwhile was full of dark foreboding, and the di\’ision 
of the Mameluke garrison increased the universal gloom. WTiat 
would be their fate, whispered one citizen to another, if 
the infidel, crossing the river, suddenly appeared before the 
walls of the capital ? In vain the ulema exhorted the people 
to put their trust in the Prophet, in vain the sheikhs stood 
about in the streets reciting passages from the book of the 
learned Bokhari: no man took comfort in these days in prayer 
or in philosophy. But suddenly at a rumour that the enemy 
were fleeing to the sea, confidence came back, and every’^ 
citizen pressed forward \rith offers of assistance. Wealthy 
guilds agreed to equip and maintain companies of negro 
soldiers, industrial corporations to pro\'ide shelter and food 
at Bulac, where Ibrahim was throwing up entrenchments. 
Dervishes danced through the city to the music of drum and 
piper, calling for the chastisement of the infidel, and Said 
Omar, a descendant of the Prophet, bearing the flag of his 
ancestor, issued from the citadel, and at the head of a vast 
concourse of people marched to Bulac. Cairo was like a city 
of the dead: nothing was heard but the sobs and the lamenta¬ 
tions of the women. Every male had joined Ibrahim. At his 
mstigation thousands of willing hands dug and delved 
encouraged by the sound of prayer from the neighbouring 
mosque of Ali. But presenUy food ran short, and men 
qua^elled over scraps of victuals that in the past were throwm 
to city dogs. Robbery and murder became common 
occi^ences: the Bedum took advantage to waylay and 

Then Murad returned discomfited, and malignant mpn 
sought ^ascribe defeat to a conspiracy of EurSeans and 
Copts. They went to Bulac; they shouted that Islam was 
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in danger. It was sufficient to excite passion. Back flew the 
mob, desecrating churches and pillaging private residences. 
The little European quarter of the town was for a time in 
imminent danger of being sacked. Murad was in favour of 
handing it over to the mercy of Moslem fanatics; Ibrahim 
more mercifully imprisoned the residents, and fined the 
quarter 20,000 francs. The victims spent an uneasy night 
in the prison of the citadel, and then Ibrahim's wife, a good 
and pious woman, gave them shelter in her palace. Mean¬ 
while Said Abu Bekir, pasha of Egypt, was at a loss to account 
for the landing of a French army in Egypt. Bonaparte’s 
letter had not reached him, and he invited Bandeuf, the 
doyen of the French colony, to say frankly what his com¬ 
patriots wanted with Egypt. Bandeuf, as much puzzled as 
the pasha, suggested that Bonaparte wanted no more than 
a safe and quick transit for his arms to India. Said Bekir 
declared he was quite ready to grant one, and proposed that 
Bandeuf should inform the French general of the fact. But 
Bandeuf hesitated. He knew Murad’s savage temper, and 
he refused to start without a safe conduct from that bey. 
Then the sound of cannon was heard on the other side of the 
river. Battle had been joined; on the plain of the Pyramids 
it was useless to discuss the matter further. 

In point of numbers the two forces were about equal: their 
quality was very different. Murad had with him perhaps 
6,000 Mamelukes, 15,000 fellahin, and 3»ooo Beduin, but the 
two last had no title to be counted as soldiers, and Murad 
did not know how to make the best use of the first. He still 
clung to the belief that a single Mameluke on horse would 
put to flight a dozen of the enemy on foot, and he was 
yearning to demonstrate the fact. No doubt the Mameluke 
was an intrepid feUow, but victory depends not only on the 
courage of the soldier but upon his training and leadership. 
The Mameluke could boast of neither: he manoeuvred and 
fought at the order of a bey as ignorant as himself. Off his 
horse he was at a disadvantage: his elaborate dress and 
equipment precluded him from fighting on foot. Next to 
the skin he wore a cotton shirt, and over it he put on m 
succession a light cloth robe with long sleeves, a silk caftan 
that feU to his ankles, a heavy cloth peUsse tucked into wide 
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pantaloons, a coat of mail, and two or three embroidered 
shawls. His headdress was a turban, cylindrical in shape, 
yellow in colour, mapped round with many folds of muslin ; 
his footgear were capacious yellow slippers. He sat his 
horse in an enormous saddle of iron and wood, across which 
were stretched three thick blankets, and he slid his feet into 
copper stirrups, each weighing a matter of thirteen pounds 
or so. He carried a formidable armament—a carbine, a pair 
of pistols, a lance, a mace, and a curved sword. Altogether 
he looked an imposing and terrifying figure. 

Murad had taken up his battle position very early on the 
2ist. His line ran parallel mth the Nile, the right resting on 
the village of Imbaba, garrisoned by a levy of fellahin, the 
left on Giza, while the Mameluke cavalry occupied the centre. 
In front stretched the plain of the P>Tamids, a wide level 
terrain admirably adapted for cavalry operations. Apart 
from that merit, the position had little to recommend it. The 
line had length but no depth: the left flank was susceptible 
of being turned, the retreat of the main body endangered. 
But Murad had already made up his mind that the French 
would concentrate their attack upon the right; and he spent 
his time and resources upon strengthening the defence of 
Imbaba. The ingenious Nikola was in charge of the work. 
Sailor, soldier, artificer, and engineer in turn, Nikola dis¬ 
mantled the river flotilla of its armament, transported from 
the arsenal a number of ancient siege guns, built for them 

massive emplacements, and finaUy encircled Imbaba vnth a 
stout stockade. 

An hour after midnight the French dnims beat the call 

di^sions feH in for the last stage of the march, 
he night was dark, but the gomg was fair, and the army 
made good prop-ess. Dawn broke about 4 a.m., and a noble 
panoraina slowly emerged. It was a stupendous spectacl^ 
bro^ left. Silhouetted against the Mokattam hills, there 
broke upon the view the minarets and domes of the mosques 

^ded by the nsmg sun. In the presence of these sUent 
witnesses of an ancient civilization aU officers and men foreot 
pnvation remembered only their oivn insignificLce Bonf 
P e looked long at the monumental tombs, contemplating 
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the vanity of human effort Then turning to his escort, he said: 
‘Soldiers! From the tops of those monuments forty centuries 
look down/ Presently the divisions turned an eye upon 
Cairo, striving to estimate the size of the city. It was im¬ 
mensely greater than the soldier had anticipated. The com¬ 
mander-in-chief had not deceived the army when he spoke 
of Cairo being the end of its tribulations. 

By noon the French were within cannon shot of Imbaba, 
and Bonaparte rode out on the flank to reconnoitre the 
enemy’s dispositions. A faint smile passed over his face as 
he noted their weakness. The exposed left flank would enable 
him to turn the line, the absence of any field artillery to 
march with impunity across the Mameluke front. A moment's 
reflection was sufficient to elaborate his plans. One division 
should contain Imbaba, a second cut off the village from the 
centre, while the rest of the force would march round Giza, 
change front, and roll up the Mameluke cavalry. He went 
back to the column, called his commanders together, and 
expounded his idea. Divisions formed square, ranks six deep. 
Each divisional-general was thus in a position to form the 
first three ranks into a column of attack, and yet preserve 
the square as the basic formation. There remained only 
one doubt in his mind. Would the French soldier coolly 
await the expected cavalry onslaught ? Time and again he 
had lectured the troops on the wisdom of restraining their 
ardour; time and again he had spoken of the need of reserving 
fire till the enemy came within point-blank range. It remained 
to be seen whether the army had taken the advice to heart. 
He repeated the command for the last time, and gave the 
word to march. The five squares moved forward in the form 
of an obtuse angle: Dugua at the apex, Desaix supported 
by Reynier on the right. Bon and Vial on the left. But Murad 
was not asleep. He had detected Bonaparte’s intention: he 
prepared to frustrate it by dividing his Mamelukes into two 
unequal halves, the larger to head off Desaix, the smaUer 
to reinforce the garrison of Imbaba before the enemy cut 
his communications with the village. There was ample time 
to accomplish both operations, for the French rate of Progress 
had sunk to a painful crawl. It was not surpnsmg. It had 
been a long and arduous march, and parched with thirst. 
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faint from lack of food, the men were worn out. The longest 
and most fatiguing task as usual was allotted to Desaix ; but 
fortunately his division had a spirit as indomitable as that 
of the commander, and with their accustomed fortitude the 
men set out to envelop the Mameluke left. The ground was 
broken now by a clump of palm trees, now by a canal bed 
dry but sufficiently deep to check movement. It was when 
emerging from one shallow depression with alinements in 
confusion that the first Mameluke horsemen fell upon the 
square. Desaix had just time to close up files when the 
enemy were on him. Hardly was the attack repelled than 
fresh contingents flung themselves against the wall of 
bayonets. But Murad did not know how to handle cavalry 
on a large scale, and he allowed his beys to charge in groups. 
Each Mameluke was concerned only to win the honour of 
being the first to cross swords with the French, and in these 
conditions the gallop across the plain became a race rather 
than a charge. Ayub bey, who led it, splendidly mounted, 
was the first to fall; Abdulla bey, the second in command, 
met with the same fate. Desaix's soldiers handled their arms 
as if on parade, firing and reloading coolly and by word of 
command. It was a devastating experience for the Mameluke. 
Hundreds of saddles were emptied in the course of a few 
minutes, and the riderless horses carried confusion into 
groups outstripped in the race. Wheeling to the right, the 
new-comers met Reynier’s fire. A few survivors pressed on 
to Dugua’s square, but the majority, losing courage, turned 
and fled towards the Pyramids. The counterstroke had 
failed, and Bonaparte turned his eyes upon Imbaba. Bon 
and Vial were already in action. They had halted, and were 
forming their divisions into column of attack. 

The entire population of Cairo were lining the right bank, 
watching the encirclement of Imbaba. To encourage its 
garrison Ibrahim fired salvoes of artillery to the right and 
left of the village. In the hope of propitiating the Almighty 
the people called out ‘May God give strength to men of God’. 
So great was the din that Ibrahim could not make his orders 
heard, and he impatiently reminded the crowd that the 
Prophet and his companions overcame the infidel by the 
sword and not by prayer. A number of Mamelukes also 
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crossed over to Imbaba, They arrived too late. Bon had 
beaten off a sortie of the garrison, and his column was 
moving up to storm the entrenchments. A panic seized the 
fellahin soldiers. Their hearts were not in the struggle, and 
throwing down their weapons they ran to the Nile. It was 
the work of a few minutes for the French artillery to breach 
the stockade, and the storming party rushed through the 
gap. Simultaneously, Vial attacked on the other flank, 
entered the village, and bayoneted the enemy's gunners in 
their emplacements. There was a mad rush to the river, 
and Mameluke and fellah plunged into its waters. Few 
reached the farther shore; the swift current and the French 
sharpshooter accounted for most of the swimmers. 

Such was the battle of the P3nramids fought on the 21st 
July 1798: such was the end of Mameluke ascendancy in 
Egypt* The victory was overwhelming. Bonaparte placed 
the number of his own dead at thirty, that of the enemy at 
2,000, and estimated the spoil at 400 camels and 50 guns. 
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Leaving Imbaba to its fate, Murad consulted his own safety. 
The situation had suddenly become precarious. One of the 
enemy’s squares was bearing down upon him, two were 
moving to cut his line of retreat, and turning his horse’s head 
he galloped for Giza. Vague thoughts of making a stand 
behind its walls crossed his mind at one moment, to be dis¬ 
pelled the next out of respect for this irresistible adversary. 
He stopped in Giza long enough to set fire to all ferries and 
boats on the Nile, and then took the road to Beni Suef. 
Bonaparte did not pursue. Darkness was falling as he 
entered Giza, and he dared not risk his handful of cavalry in 
an unknown country. The infantry piled arms and lay down 
to sleep. But the men could not rest: cupidity got the better 
of fatigue, and they wandered back to the battlefield in 
search of plunder. The plain of the Pyramids was strewn 
with booty sufficient to satisfy the most covetous soldier: in 
a mad desire to escape from the deadly fire of the French 
infantry the Mameluke had thrown away arms, equipment, 
clothing, and even his gold. It was no better at Imbaba, 
where Bon and Vial abandoned hope of joining the com- 
mander-in-chief at Giza that evening. The troops would not 
listen to orders. They stood about on the banks of the river 
all night, dragging the drowned ashore, and despoiling the 
corpses. A bolder adversary than Ibrahim taking advantage 
of the enemy's preoccupation would have crossed the Nile 
and counter-attacked. But Ibrahim at this juncture, thinking 
like Murad only of his own safety, was in full retreat to Mataria 
in company with the pasha of Egypt. Their flight was the 
signal of a general exodus from Bulac: in less than an hour 
the suburb was empty of defenders and the road to Cairo 
swarming with fugitives. There was little comfort that night 
in the capital. Rumour and uncertainty kept every one 
awake. The word passed from mouth to mouth that the 
French had crossed the Nile, had set fire to Bulac, and were 
entering Cairo through the Bab el Hadid. A red glare in the 
sky to the north seemed to indicate the truth of the report, 
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and householders bade the women hide their valuables. That 
night all sense of dignity and decorum departed from the city. 
The streets were full of shameless and panic-stricken people. 
Oblivious of their sex, women mingled with the crowd, and 
men threw dust upon their heads. No one was at pains to 
discover the truth, no one spoke of offering resistance. The 
wealthy thought only of escape into the desert. Donkeys and 
camels changed ownership at fabulous prices, and during the 
hours of darkness an interminable train of beasts of burden 
laden with women and treasure shuffled their way to the open 
country. Few of these caravans got safely away; within a 
mile or two of the gates they were waylaid, robbed, and turned 
back. Brigands drove a roaring trade that night, and the 
people of Cairo gave themselves up to prayer and lamentation. 
It was a dreadful experience. 

Cairo need have felt no apprehension. Until boats were 
forthcoming the French were tied hand and foot to the left 
bank of the river. Murad had burnt all on his side, and Perree's 
flotUla was hard aground at Benha. It was an exasperating 
situation, to win a battle and yet be robbed of its fruits by 
lack of transport, and Bonaparte spent part of the night of 
the 2ist in speculating how he could get possession of the 
boats hauled up on the opposite bank. Morning brought 
solution of the problem no nearer until Andreossy of the 
bridging battalion, sent word that he had discovered above 
Giza some craft which had escaped destruction. Three 
himdred infantry contrived then to get a footing on Roda, 
an island between Old Cairo and Giza; but the ferrying of 
even so small a force was protracted, and the operation 
impracticable for a division. Bonaparte was determined in 
these circumstances to cajole the people of Cairo into pro¬ 
viding his needs, and he addressed a diplomatic letter to the 
ulema and sheikhs of the capital. He enclosed copies of his 
manifesto addressed to the people of Egypt, he spoke of his 
victory over the Mamelukes as earnest of his intention to 
fulfil its promises. ‘ Be not uneasy, ’ he said; no one desires 
your happiness more than I.’ The letter came to hand at a 
most opportune moment. Dismayed at the defeat of Murad 
and the desertion of Ibrahim, the ulema and sheikhs were 
themselves discussing the wisdom of capitulating. Two of 
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their number at once crossed to Gua and had an interview 
with the commander-in-chief. ‘Where are your coUea^es ? 
he asked. 'They ought to have come with you: I would have 
given them a hearty welcome. If you have read my mani¬ 
festo, you know by now that I am not at war \vith Egypt. 
And at the request of his two visitors he scribbled a line 
confirming these statements, adding, ‘ I particularly desire to 
discuss with your leaders the appointment of the Egyptians 
to form a national divan*. Nothing could have been more 
satisfactory, and the ulema at once nominated a representa¬ 
tive delegation to negotiate with the French general. He 
received the delegation courteously, asked the names of 
those present, and scanned the list carefully. I notice some 
absentees. Where is the grand cadi and the sherif Said Omar ? 
he said sharply to Bandeuf the interpreter. Bandeuf could 
only answer that these two personages in common with many 
other influential people had taken alarm and fled from Cairo. 
The commander-in-chief raised his eyebrows. ‘ Pray, why ? ’ 
he remarked. 'Tell them to return at once, as I intend to 
support the authority of Islam.’ 

Promising to provide transport and supplies, the delegation 
took their leave, and the same evening Dupuy at the head of 
200 grenadiers entered Cairo. Thus began a military occupa¬ 
tion that lasted for three years. Marching to the tap of a drum 
Dupuy led his modest command into the heart of the city. 
His destination was the Frankish quarter, but in the darkness 
the guide missed the way, and Dupuy finally halted before a 
handsome house, broke open the door, and camped in the 
courtyard. There he and his grenadiers slept peacefully until 
the morning, when the army crossed the river. The transfer 
of the force from one bank to the other needed five days to 
accomplish; but on the 27th all was in readiness for the 
commander-in-chief to make his entry into the city. It was 
a brave spectacle. Four infantry divisions were dra\vn up to 
receive him; on their flank stood the leaders of religious 
fraternities bearing the keys of the gates in token of sub¬ 
mission. The drums beat, the trumpets sounded a fanfare, 
and the troops presented arms. Then placing himself at the 
head of the column Bonaparte rode through streets crowded 
with spectators to the Ezbekia quarter. At the Mameluke 
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Elfi bey’s palace * he halted and dismissed divisions to their 
respective billets. Reynier camped at Shubra, Dugua and 
Vial at Qasr el Aini, and Bon in the citadel. Elfi bey’s palace 
facing the Ezbekia lake, the favourite evening resort of Cairo 
society at this period, became general head-quarters. It was 
an ideal residence for a commander-in-chief: substantially 
built, imposing, spacious, and central. Elfi had lavished a 
fortune on the building, and its style and finish did credit to 
his taste. Along the front ran a stately colonnade supported 
by marble columns and paved with handsome flagstones. 
The rooms were lofty, elaborately decorated with long 
mirrors in rich gilt frames and embroidered damask curtains, 
carpeted with Persian rugs, and furnished with handsome 
sofas, divans, and chairs. 

Next morning Bonaparte commended the good sense of the 
capital. ‘People of Cairo’, he said, ‘I am pleased with you. 
Do not fear for your women, your property, your religion, or 
your prophet, whom I hold in great respect.’ These assurances 
relieved the universal anxiety: men once more exchanged 
confidences, and women ventured abroad. It was not enough 
for Bonaparte. He saw that uncertainty would return unless 
the machinery of government was set going again. Its forms 
had vanished with the flight of the Mamelukes, and Bona¬ 
parte decided to make an immediate beginning in representa¬ 
tive government, gpjided by French advice. It was a bold 
experiment, for after three centuries of incompetent Turkish 
government the people of Egypt had lost conception of 
political liberty. French supervision was essential in the 
circumstances, and Bonaparte imagined that the people 
would welcome it. He was as yet unacquainted with the 
stolid dislike of the Egyptian to change and his prejudice 

against a Christian. . , , . i 

Two days after his entry into Cairo he established a central 

divan in Cairo and local divans in the provinces. Ac^inistra- 
tion thenceforth would lie in the hands of these bodies. They 
were responsible for keeping the peace, investigating com¬ 
plaints, collecting revenue, and so on. But the start, it must 
be confessed, was inauspicious. The attitude of the divan of 
Cairo was decidedly disappointing; the members refused 

* The palace stood on the site occupied to-day by Shepheard’s Hotel. 
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point blank to be responsible for any administrative service 
or even advice.* 

Anxious to repair the Mameluke abuses, Bonaparte had 
invited the divan at the inaugural session to advise him on 
the reform of provincial administration and the collection of 
revenue, the amendment of the laws of succession to property, 
and of the procedure of justice. The divan would express no 
opinion. ‘We are weak and ignorant men,' the members 
answered Poussielgue, who presided over the meeting; ‘ you 
must ask these questions of the Turk or Mameluke, and not of 
us.’ And they scented a trap when Poussielgue hinted that the 
divan was responsible for the maintenance of public security. 
‘ Surely not the members cried out with one voice. ‘ In Egypt 
that has always been the business of the government.' They 
suspected at heart a design to hold the divan responsible 
for the arrest of Mamelukes hiding in Cairo, and they were 
determined to have nothing to do with so dangerous a duty. 

So in the end the business of policing the capital devolved 
upon Dupuy, the military governor; and Magallon suggested 
Barthelemy, a Greek familiar with local conditions and not 
overburdened by scruples, as a suitable lieutenant. From 
Dupuy's point of view it was an excellent choice, for 
Barthelemy’s acquaintance with Cairo was unique. He had 
begun life as a doorkeeper in the service of Elfi bey, and in 
that office had acquired a knowledge of the entire Mameluke 
fraternity. The new police under Barthelemy’s leadership 
soon put an end to insecurity of person and property, but 
respectable citizens had to pay dearly for the privilege. 
Barthelemy wanted money, and so did his troopers. Their 
dress cost the inhabitants of Cairo a pretty penny, for 
Barthelemy from long association with the Mamelukes had 
acquired their expensive taste for display. He himself 
wore a costly pelisse and carried a battery of arms in his 
belt: he was preceded in his walks abroad by an escort armed 
with sUver-tipped lances. His first act was to appropriate the 


» In each divan sat a French commissary, for whom Bonaparte with his 
customary mstmct for detaU designed a handsome unifoST w and 
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finest Mameluke palace in the Abdin quarter as an official 
residence, his next to claim its late owner's harem and slaves 
as his own. But in these matters he only followed the example 
of his employers. Dupuy was comfortably installed in a 
pretty villa facing the heart of the city, Magallon occupied 
Murad’s town house, Monge and Berthollet took possession 
of spacious palaces in the Ezbekia quarter. Divisional and 
brigade commanders were less well off, uncomfortably en¬ 
camped in the suburbs. Damas, one of the number, wrote 
home describing Cairo as ‘ a doghole of a city, inhabited by 
lazy wretches, who sit all day in front of their filthy huts, 
smoking and eating’, and Savary remarked acidly, ‘We live 
here more wretchedly than ever in our lives: not a drop of 
^vine or brandy to be had’. The rank and file were equally 
ill-humoured. For the first day or two the men wandered 
curiously through the bazaars, purchasing at extravagant 
prices little luxuries—soap, tobacco, and so forth out of the 
proceeds of the plunder gathered on the plain of the Pyramids. 
But when the money was exhausted interest flagged, and the 
troops took to grumbling and to pillage. Bonaparte checked 
the last by shooting a couple of offenders, and to keep 
officers and men in good temper he considered sending Perr^e 
to France to bring back a company of comedians, a troupe of 
ballet dancers, a marionette show, a hundred ladies whose 
virtue was not impeccable, 200,000 pints of brandy, and 
1,000,000 pints of wine. But Perr^e did not go. The battle 
of the Nile intervened, and the soldier in Egypt had to manage 

without amusement or wine. 

So far the campaign had progressed satisfactorily. It was 
perhaps too much to hope that the sultan would approve of 
the landing of a French army on his territory, still less 
acquiesce in the occupation of a province of his empire, but 
Bonaparte hoped to soothe imperial vanity by treating with 
profound deference the sultan’s representative, the pasha of 
Egypt. He and the pasha would rule the country in the joint 
interest of Paris and Constantinople. The pasha would be the 
executive authority, Bonaparte the inspiration. It was an 
ingenuous idea, but unhappily impossible of execution, for 
the Turk was now well on the way to Constantinople to give 
his own version of the French intentions in Egypt. Bonaparte 
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sent post-haste a letter after the fugitive: ‘Return to Cairo, 
I beghe wrote, ‘ and assume the rank and dignity due to the 
representative of our mutual friend the sultan.’ He made 
it easy for the pasha to accept the invitation, taking for 
granted that his flight had been involuntary, and explaining 
that the emoluments of his office and the payment of the 
imperial tribute would be a first charge upon the Egj^tian 
treasury. But the Turk did not reply, nor did Bonaparte 
repeat the offer. He reckoned that news of his success would 
reach Paris sooner than Constantinople, that the Turkish 
government if handled adroitly would put up with the in¬ 
dignity of divided dominion over Egypt rather than declare 
war on France. Talleyrand was much of the same belief: his 
dispatches to the French charge d’affaires in Constantinople 
were sufficiently explicit. ‘Mediterranean trade must pass', 
he had written, ‘to France. The rights of Turkey will be 
respected, but the republic will not evacuate Egypt.’ Bona¬ 
parte could not have expressed his own conceptions with 
greater clarity. ‘ I shall colonize this country he said on the 
evening of his entry into Cairo. 

But there were obstacles in the way of executing that in¬ 
tention. The overthrow of the Mamelukes was a simple 
operation of war, the need of persuading a Moslem people 
to accept the rule of a Christian less easy. The task was 
further complicated by the revolutionary belief that conquest 
permitted France to impose upon her victims French culture 
and French political ideals. Stubborn and conservative, 
the Egyptian people were unpromising subjects for the 
experiment. They hated all Christians impartially; they drew 
no distinction between republics and monarchies. Their 
sultan was a spiritual as well as temporal sovereign. If he 
marched to recapture his lost province he might well pro¬ 
claim a Holy War, and Moslem Egypt would certainly answer 
the call. It was a gloomy prospect for an army of occupation 
at the mercy of extended and precarious communications. 
There was no sign of the promised reinforcements from 
France. there was no certainty indeed that they would come 
at all. The Mediterranean obviously was becoming unsafe, 
since no mail had come to hand after the departure of the 
army from Malta. Further, all ordnance stores were running 
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short and, worse still, the military treasure chest was empty. 
Esteve, the paymaster-general, was at his wit’s end to find 
money for current expenditure. The issue of pay had been 
stopped weeks before; now no bills drawn by divisional- 
generals could be met. Greatly perturbed, Estdve laid his 
troubles before Poussielgue, the financial adviser, but 
Poussielgue could not help the army out of the difficulty. No 
merchant would lend him a single franc without security, and 
Poussielgue had none but the word of a Frenchman to offer. 
He made a note of Esteve’s most pressing necessities, and 
calculated that three millions of francs would meet them. 
But Bonaparte woxild not hear of a forced loan, and he 
recommended Poussielgue to think of another solution. There 
was none. The Egyptian treasury was as bare as the military; 
Ibrahim and Murad between them had spent the last piastre. 
Poussielgue's logic was too strong, and the commander-in- 
chief reluctantly authorized a forced levy.* There were loud 
outcries from the victims, and the divan hastened to draw up 
their protest. But Bonaparte would do no more than promise 
vaguely repayment out of the next receipts of the land-tax 
and confirm the right of Egyptians to own property. 

Barthelemy, the chief of the police, was a useful instrument 
in the first days of the occupation. Not only did he calculate 
to a dollar the fortune of individual citizens, but he had a 
shrewd idea of the identity of every Mameluke hiding in the 
capital. It was less easy to put hands upon them. Chased out 
of one place of safety, they could usually reckon upon finding 
another. The city lent itself to the purpose. 2 It lay behind the 
villas and parks that lined the Nile from Qasr el Aini to Bulac: 
a straggling area 3^ miles in length, if in breadth, holding a 
population that approached a quarter of a million, or one- 
fifth perhaps of that of all Egypt. The streets were narrow 
and tortuous, the houses huddled together. Here and there 
were vast shallow depressions that were lakes by infiltration 
at the high Nile and dumping grounds of rubbish at other 
seasons. The city proper was cut up into areas or districts 

' Alexandria provided 300,000 francs, Rosetta 100,000, Damictla 150,000, 
the Syrian and Coptic communities of Cairo 500,000 apiece, the guild of 
coffee merchants 1,000,000, Mameluke villages 500,000, and the balance 
came from fines. Murad's wife paid 600,000 francs to be left in peace. 

2 See map of Cairo at end of book. 
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reserved for particular communities and corporations. Each 
quarter was a little kingdom administered by a sheikh, with 
whose domestic authority neither Turk nor Mameluke inter¬ 
fered. In them the simple citizens of Cairo spent their lives, 
absorbed in their own concerns, and incurious of the world 
without: men of peace and, for the most part, submissive 
to authority, only awaking to protest when injustice and 
exaction became intolerable. Dupuy, the military governor, 
did not understand these self-centred folk. He pictured the 
capital as ripe for revolt; he imagined its division into com¬ 
partments as a challenge to public security. At his bidding 
the police breached the walls and demolished the gates, so 
that the Mameluke lost his last refuge. His fate at the hands 
of a court-martial was pretty certain. ‘ Every day here,’ Bona¬ 
parte invited Kleber in Alexandria to mark, ‘ I cut off five or 
six heads. Fear alone produces obedience in this country.’ 

He regretted that he had not taken the moral to heart 
before. In the advance on Cairo he had spared the country 
bordering the Nile the horrors of war as far as he could, and 
his clemency had been poorly rewarded. No sooner was the 
rear-guard out of sight than the Beduin and the fellahin fell 
upon the stragglers, attacked sick convoys, massacred dis¬ 
patch riders, and destroyed their mail bags. The road to the 
coast was cut at every village, and not one letter in six 
reached its destination. Kleber in Alexandria, Menou in 
Rosetta, and in particular Brueys, lying at anchor in Abu 
Qir Bay, were in despair at the absence of news from the 
front. Bonaparte had not anticipated the interruption. In 
Alexandria the Beduin had sworn to serve the French, 
and relying upon the promise he imagined his line of com¬ 
munications to be safe under their protection. The tribesmen 
played him false from the first: hardly had the march been 
begun than they hastened to offer their services to the 
^emy. The peasant joined in the conspiracy: the entire 
Delta now blazed with a fierce hatred of the French. Beheira 
was aflame with insurrection, and Bonaparte lamented that he 
had not burnt Damanhur, its capital, to the ground. He 
endeavoured to repair the mistake by ordering the com¬ 
mander of a punitive column to shoot five leading inhabitants 
of Damanhur as a warning to the province; but he perceived 
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that Egypt would not settle down so long as the two Mame¬ 
luke leaders were alive. He made up his mind to be rid of 
both. For the moment Murad in Beni Suef had to be left 
alone. The Nile had risen, its banks were impassable, and 
Desaix, ordered to take up the pursuit, was forced to stand 
fast at Giza. It was an exasperating delay, and rather than 
waste further time Bonaparte offered this adversary terms, 
Rosetti, an Italian, carried them to the enemy's camp, but 
Murad was in no mood to listen. His confidence had returned, 
and full of fight he answered with a message of defiance. 
Ibrahim was a more promising proposition. The bey had 
interrupted his retreat into Sinai at Belbeis to rob the pil¬ 
grimage returning from Mecca of its camels, and Bonaparte 
resolved to forestall the intention. On the 7^ August 
Reynier with a mixed force left Cairo for the purpose. He 
reached Belbeis too late. The caravan had already been 
plundered, and Ibrahim, having supplied his needs, had 
resumed his march to S3uia. Reynier halted long enough to 
assure himself of the facts, and pressed on to SaJhiya. His 
progress had been leisurely, and impatient at the absence of 
news Bonaparte came up to command in person. At his 
instance Leclerc with three squadrons went ahead, and on the 
nth August was in touch with the enemy. But Leclerc had 
set a pace too fast for the infantry support, and without it 
he dared not attack. He had no more than 300 sabres at his 
disposal, and the enemy's rear-guard alone was double that 
strength. His hesitation was cut short by Bonaparte. 
Alarmed lest his prey should escape, he told Leclerc to engage, 
regardless of cost. The first two squadrons deployed into line, 
flung themselves upon the rear-guard and penetrated its 
ranks, but the advantage was doubtful. The next moment 
they were hemmed about and in peril of being crushed by 
sheer weight of numbers. In vain Leclerc threw in his third 
and last squadron; in vain Bonaparte ordered his^cort of 
guides to follow in support. The Mamelukes stood firm, and 
the fight became a melee, in which the commander-m-chief 
himself was involved. Only the opportune arrival of Rey- 
nier’s infantry saved the day for the French. As it was the 
honours remained with Ibrahim, who made good lus retire¬ 
ment into Sinai. Bonaparte’s disappointment was the greater 
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when later in the day a prisoner confessed that the pasha of 
Eg3T)t was with Ibrahim: he was exasperated to learn that he 
had missed the capture of this individual by a margin so 
narrow. But it was useless to continue the chase. Though 
encumbered with women and baggage, Ibrahim moved 
faster than the French soldier, and at Salhiya Bonaparte 
called a halt. He sent a letter after Ibrahim. 'Cannot Mame¬ 
lukes and French now bury their hatred ?' asked Bonaparte, 
and added as if by way of an afterthought, ‘Send me the 
pasha of Egypt with your answer. I should welcome him as 
a mediator between us’. There was no reply; the crafty 
Ibrahim scented a trap. 

Bonaparte stayed two days at Salhiya, organizing the 
future government of the Delta. Over each province a military 
officer exercised supreme authority. Reynier was in charge 
of Sharqiya with head-quarters at Belbeis, Zayonek in 
Menufiya with head-quarters at Menuf, Fugiere in Gharbiya 
with head-quarters at Mehalla Kebir. Murat in Qalyubiya 
with head-quarters in Qalyub. Bribes in Beheira ^vith head¬ 
quarters in Damanhur, Kleber, Menou. and Vial in Alexan¬ 
dria, Rosetta, and Damietta. Poussielgue managed the 
national finance, other administrative services were left to 
the care of provincial divans, guided by French com- 
imssioners, who took their orders from the senior military 
officer in the province. It was the nearest approach to 
popular government that Egypt had known for many 
centuries and testimony to Bonaparte’s honourable intention 

Having 

rZf ^ ^ administration, the commander-in- 

aief retook the road to Cairo. He had not ridden many 

Alexandria was put into his 
hands. A temble misfortune had befallen the expedition Dn 
the rst August Nelson had attacked and d^'oyed Baevs’ 
squadron at anchor in Abu Oir Rav 2 k j Y 

communication twice asked th^^ Bonaparte read the 
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It was a melancholy ride that night. No one ventured to 
address the chief, no one exchanged a word with his neigh¬ 
bour. The catastrophe had struck the staff dumb. At each 
halt officers stood by their horses, silent and preoccupied. 
At one stoppage Bonaparte read aloud Gantheaume^s report 
of the disaster, a brief but painful story. As he refolded the 
letter, he looked at the sad faces roimd him. ‘ Come, come, 
gentlemen,' he said gently, 'our fate lies in our own hands. 
Much is required of us: let us see that we accomplish it. Seas 
of which we are no longer master separate us from home; but 
no ocean divides Africa from Asia. In the past Egjqjt was 
a powerful kingdom: it lies with us to recreate its ancient 
glories, and even augment them by science and industry. 
There is no limit to that goal. Egypt is a support for France 
in her struggle with the English, a point of departure for the 
conquest of the crumbling Ottoman empire. Let us establish 
ourselves here, and we may change the face of the East, and 
add our names to those of the ancients.’ But he brooded over 
the calamity, examining his conscience, and asking himself 
if orders of his had contributed to the disaster. He could find 
nothing to justify that verdict. Had the admiral followed 
instructions, entered the harbour of Alexandria or sailed to 
Corfu, he would be alive to-day, and the navy of France have 
been spared the humiliating memory of defeat. Such was the 
outcome of his reflections as he rode through the night. A 
less partial tribunal would have hesitated to be so certain. 

Although Brueys no doubt was the chief culprit, yet Bona¬ 
parte cannot escape all responsibility for the disaster. His 
orders left too much discretion to the admiral, a good seaman 
but an inept commander. Alarmed lest Nelson, discovering 
his mistake, should return to Alexandria, Bonaparte had 
ordered the men-of-war to follow the transports into the 
harbour. It was doubtful strategy at the best. Half a dozen 
enemy sail would suffice to pen the fleet in port and rob the 
admiral of the initiative. But that was not Bonaparte's para¬ 
mount consideration. The ships were his only tangible link 
with France, and he was prepared to sacrifice any tactical 
advantage to preserve the tie. His conception of the function 
of a navy was not very exalted: he regarded ships of war as 
floating fortresses, and he looked on their employment as 
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dependent upon the needs of the army. He knew little of 
naval history, less of its lessons. A naval offensive conveyed 
nothing to him. An admiral was the instrument at sea of a 
mihtary commander-in-chief, as a divisional-general was his 
agent on land: both were subordinates, and the whole duty 
of each was comprised in one word, obedience. Never before 
had Brueys contested Bonaparte's judgement, but on this 
occasion he stood firm. Until the port had been properly 
charted, he would let none of his ships enter. Bonaparte 
thought the admiral over-cautious, but ordered Captain 
Barre of the Alceste to make a survey. Barre was in a quan¬ 
dary. He knew his own commander’s point of view, and he 
guessed that of Bonaparte. Anxious to gratify both parties 
he presented a misleading and inconclusive report. Such 
soundings as he had taken indicated, in Barre’s opinion, the 
existence of channels sufficiently deep for the nine 74's, but 
more doubtful in the instance of the four larger vessels. 
Meanwhile Brueys had gone to Abu Qir to water, and Bona¬ 
parte was half-way to Cairo. The report went to the admiral 
who, thinking it sufficient justification for remaining where 
he was, did no more than tell Barre to send Bonaparte a 
copy of it. Kleber in command at Alexandria, duly for¬ 
warded the survey with a hint that all was not well with the 


fleet in Abu Qir Bay. Indiscipline seemed to prevail: leave 
was being given too freely. Now that the military had been 
landed, the squadron was notoriously short-handed, yet 
Kleber could hear of no gun drill aboard or no plan to beat 
off attack. And the general expressed also the opinion that 
Brueys was not making the most of his ships. In Alexandria 
there were lying two exceUent 64-gun ships of Venetian build, 
and some 1,500 idle men, the crews of transports. Kleber 
did not understand why Brueys failed to utilize both. The 
admiral was also writing intermittently to the commander- 
in-chief In one letter, dated the loth July, he complained 

attitude of the Beduin on shore and of the 
difficulty his watering parties experienced; in a second 
■rotten on the 20th, he declared that, while apprehending no 
attack, he had moored m line of battle. Bonaparte heard 
no^ng from Alexandna until the 30th: then Brueys' dis¬ 
patches and Kleber's letter enclosing the survey arrived 
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together. He was startled by the news. He sent off an aide- 
de-camp to tell Brueys to leave Abu Qir immediately, take 
in supplies at Alexandria, and sail for Corfu at once. It was 
too late. On the 30th July Nelson was within forty-eight 
hours of his victim. 

The ships had gone to Abu Qir to discharge military stores 
and water. Neither operation was practicable at sea, and 
Abu Qir seemed a suitable alternative. The beach was handy 
for landing, fresh water was said to be abundant; Rosetta was 
available for provisions, and the latest information reported 
Nelson to be cruising between Corsica and Sicily. That news 
gave the French admiral a comfortable sense of security, and 
for still greater safety he moved his ships in a single line across 
the mouth of the bay, and considered his position im¬ 
pregnable. It was no doubt strong. The western extremity 
of the line approached a little island protected by a semi¬ 
circle of reefs and sandbanks; the most easterly ship lay in 
water that shoaled rapidly to the beach. In the centre and on 
the right, where Brueys imagined attack, if it came at all, 
would be directed, he stationed his best and heaviest armed 
ships: to support the left he mounted two 12-pounders and 
a couple of mortars on the island. It was an armament too 
weak to stop an enemy bent on turning the line on that flank, 
but it was the best that Brueys could do. He had neither the 
sailors to construct more formidable batteries on shore nor 
gunners to serve them. His squadron had left Toulon short- 
handed, and troops detailed to repair the deficiency had been 
disembarked in Alexandria. Refilling water-casks on shore 
proved also to be a laborious and even dangerous duty. It 
was a stiff pull to the beach, and the Beduin of the neighbour¬ 
hood disputed possession of every well. So stout was their 
opposition that no party dared land after a while without an 
armed escort as protection. But Kleber had not been deceived. 
Discipline in the squadron was slack. Watches were irregu¬ 
larly kept, duties were left undone, and leave was granted too 
frequently. The command was foolishly indulgent. 

The French line, about one and three quarter miles in 
length, ran NNW. by SSE. with a bend in the centre forming 
an obtuse angle with the sea. The oldest and lightest armed 
ship the Guirrier took up her station about 2,000 yards dis- 
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tant from the island; then followed the Conquerant, the 
Spartiate, the Aquilon, and the Peuple Soitveratn, all five 74’s, 
constituting the left ^ving. In the centre was the Orient 120 
guns, the Tonnant and the Franklin each 80 guns, while the 
right wing consisted of the remaining 74’s, the Henreux, the 
Mercure, the Genereux, and the TimoUon, and the 80-gun 
Guillanme Tell flying the flag of Admiral Villeneuve, second- 
in-command. In rear of the right flank were the two frigates 
the Diane and the Justice ; behind the left lay the 36-gun La 
Serieuse. Such was Brueys’ general disposition of his com¬ 
mand on the 1st August 1798, with each ship anchored by the 
bow 250 yards from its immediate neighbours to allow room 
to swing. The dispositions would have been well enough had 
they been accurately carried out, but their virtue was lost 
through sheer ineptitude on the part of the command. 
Soundings were not checked, the line was moored too far from 
the beach, and between the Guerrier and the reefs a lane of 
deep water had been left. Thus an enemy, chancing the 
risk of going aground, could turn the line and attack from 
inshore. Neither error was ever rectified, and the French 
entered on the engagement at a serious disadvantage. Nor 
was this the only piece of good fortune that Nelson enjoyed. 
Brueys was in poor health, and incapable of seeing to the 
execution of his orders. His captains were indolent, and 
in some instances incompetent. Their courage, as the en¬ 
gagement proved, was beyond question; their professional 
knowledge and their capacity to fight their ships were 
more doubtful. Yet Brueys might have survived these dis¬ 
advantages had he not been obsessed by two fatal illusions: 
first, that the left of his line could not be turned, secondly, 
that Nelson would not dare attack. Either belief was 
sufficient to be his ruin. 

Nothing indeed was more certain than that his adversary 
would attack when and where he found the enemy. Not only 
was Nelson the most audacious sailor afloat, but he loathed 
the French nation with a strange and savage intensity. ' I 
hate them all, republican and royalist’, he had written to 
Jervis. ‘ My daUy prayer is, Down wth the French.’ Fortune 
so far had not helped him much to accomplish the wish. He 
had missed the enemy off Crete and again off Alexandria by 
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the narrowest margin, and though he was unconscious of 
either chance, failure only whetted his appetite for the search. 
In less than a month he had scoured the Levant. From 
Sicily he had sailed to Alexandria: from Alexandria he had 
searched the bay of Ayas. He then skirted the coastline of 
Cilicia, touched at various islands of the Greek archipelago, 
spoke with Rhodes, and called at Cyprus. But nowhere 
could he get word of the French or a hint of their destination. 
Profoundly disappointed, he turned west, and on the i8th 
July dropped anchor off Syracuse in need of supplies. For 
answer he was bidden to find them elsewhere. The rebuff 
increased his mortification, and he called his captains into 
council to consider what course to pursue. It was a serious 
situation, and Berry the flag-captain proposed steering for 
Gibraltar, taking in supplies, and picking up a frigate or two. 
Berry’s suggestion in the circumstances was not unreasonable. 
The Mediterranean had become an inhospitable sea, and the 
attitude of Syracuse was what all English admirals must 
expect from ports east of Gibraltar. The Ionian islands, 
Corfu, Malta, and the seaboard of northern Italy were in the 
hands of the French: Spain was then an ally of the republic: 
the kingdoms of Turkey and the Two Sicilies were neutral. 
But Nelson would not hear of going to Gibraltar. It would be 
a confession of failure, and in this, his first independent com¬ 
mand, he could not afford to fail. Already in London tongues 
were wagging freely at his expense, and the return of the 
squadron would lend fresh currency to gossip. By hook or by 
crook Syracuse must be persuaded to be reasonable. He had 
one other resource left: he could in the last extremity take 
what he needed by force. Pitt had foreseen the contingency, 
and had commissioned Nelson to treat as hostile a port that 
denied him its hospitality. But the bombardment of Syracuse 
would be a poor return for the help that the court of Naples 
had already given, and he resolved to obtain his end through 
diplomacy. ‘ The sea is free to Naples, ’ he said meditatively 
to Berry; ‘ I shall plead myself with the court.’ He was sure 
there of powerful advocates, of William Hamilton the English 
minister, of Emma his wife, and of Caroline the queen: three 
formidable personalities united by a common admiration for 
himself and a hatred of the French. His instinct was not at 
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fault. Egged on by the Hamiltons, Caroline overcame the 
scruples of her husband, and on the 24th the admiral was able 
to write: ‘ We have victualled and watered: we shall sail with 
the first breeze. Be assured that I \\’ill return crowned with 
laurels, or covered with cypress.’ The same day he assured 
Jervis that he would track down the enem3^ ‘ Be they bound 
to the Antipodes,' he declared, ‘ your lordship may rely that 
I shall not lose a moment in bringing them to action.' A few 
hours later he was at sea again. 

Sending Trow'bridge ahead in the Culloden, Nelson began a 
second search of the eastern Mediterranean. He skirted the 
coastline of the Morea, calling at every haven to inquire if the 
French had been seen. Off the gulf of Koron his patience was 
rewarded: Trow’bridge was there vnth the news that Bona¬ 
parte was in Eg^pt. Nelson at once laid a course for Ale.xan- 
dria, with a prayer on his bps that he might find this time the 
enemy at anchor there. It was highlj^ likely. No French 
fleet of that period kept the sea longer than necessity required, 
and Brueys might well imagine himself impregnable in port. 
Barrington \vith inferior forces had beaten off d’Estaign in the 
West Indies some 3’ears before in analogous circumstances, 
and both navies had marked the moral. d’Estaign’s tactics 
on that occasion had been severely" criticized in England, 
and Hood among other admirals had formulated a different 
plan for deahng with similar conditions. Expressed simplj'. 
Hood s plan amounted to the concentration of fire upon 
a single section of the defence, and Nelson had developed 
the idea. His captains were fully well acquainted with the 
admiral s views. It was his habit to confide execution to 
their judgement, and his belief in their discretion was whole¬ 
hearted. First gain victory, ’ he w'as accustomed to say, 

‘ and then let each make the best use of it he can.' He had 
thus no need to issue battle orders. Throughout the pursuit 
It was enough to recommend his captains to lay their ships 

in pairs alongside a single enemy, and overwhelm the victim 
by weight of metal. 

At noon on the ist August the squadron was in sight of 
Alexandria. The port was crowded with shipping flying the 
^colour: a certain indication that Bonaparte had landed 
But no vessel of war could be seen, and so Nelson sailed on 
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to the east. An hour later the look-out on the leading ship, 
the Zealous, counted sixteen enemy sail moored across 
Abu Qir Bay, and the squadron closed up in two divisions. 
The French were quite unprepared for Nelson’s appearance in 
Egyptian waters, and so little had Brueys apprehended it 
that his frigates, like the big ships, lay at anchor. His mind 
worked slowly: even at this stage he was uncertain whether 
to remain at anchor or put to sea. First he beat to quarters, 
half an hour later he signalled his command to weigh anchor, 
make all sail, and move out to sea. The ships were actually 
loosening topsails when he countermanded the order, and 
decided to remain in the bay. For greater security he ordered 
each ship to pass a hawser to her neighbours, but in the 
confusion the signal went unnoticed. It was too late now to 
give orders of that type: each captain was feverishly en¬ 
deavouring to get his ship into fighting trim. Half the fleet 
were in no condition to sail, much less to give battle. The 
poops were still cumbered with cabins rigged up for the 
accommodation of military passengers, the decks strewn with 
heavy stores waiting to be discharged. It was an extra¬ 
ordinary state of affairs after three weeks at Abu Qir: 
testimony of the incompetence and inertia that prevailed 
in the French navy. Without Bonaparte at his back Brueys 
was helpless, and there is little more to say on his behalf. 

It was nearly five o’clock before the Frenchman perceived 
that Nelson meant to attack. Then a little brig dashed out of 
the bay with intent to decoy the leading English ship on to 
the rocks. Its commander performed his mission creditably. 
He got within cannon shot of the Goliath, and then pretending 
to recognize her nationality turned and steered for the 
nearest sandbank expecting the enemy to give chase. But the 
ruse failed; Foley did not alter his course. Sounding every 
two minutes, he piloted his ship without mishap through the 
channel of deep water, and swept round the stem of the 
GuSrrier. It was an audacious manoeuvre, unpremeditated 
yet not accidental: a striking illustration of the habit of 
Nelson’s captains to act on their own initiative. In the belief 
that the Goliath could pass where the Guirrier had room to 
swing, Foley at the last moment decided to lay her inshore 
of the enemy. Her anchor dragged at the critical moment. 
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and the Goliath drifted on to the second French vessel, the 
Conquirant. It was no matter. The Zealous, the Orion, the 
Audacious, and the Theseus followed the lead of the Goliath, 
and brought up inside the GuSrrier, the Conquerant, the 
Spariiate, the Franklin, and the Peuple Souverain. Taken by 
surprise their captains could not return the fire. Short of 
men, and anticipating attack on the other counter, they had 
not manned the inshore batteries. Foley had been right in his 
surmise. 

Such was the situation when Nelson led the second 


division into action, and placed the Vanguard on the outer 
or sea side counter of the enemy. It was a brilliant inspiration 
that left the French left wing between a double row of foes. 
The Vanguard came to a stop within pistol shot of the 
Spartiate, and under cover of her guns the Minotaur, the 
Bellerophon, the Defence, and the Majestic sailed on ahead. 
The manoeuvre was perfectly executed. Paying no attention 
to the fire of the enemy’s van, each captain coolly furled sail 
and took up his station in true man-of-war fashion. No doubt 
weather conditions were all in favour of Nelson and his 


captains. The sun was at their back, the sea dead calm, the 
wind in the right quarter and sufficiently strong to give the 
ships way. Despite these advantages the Bellerophon over¬ 
shot the mark and dropped anchor on the starboard bow 
of the Orient, the flagship. She was no match for that floating 
fortress, the weight of ball from the Orient's lower deck 
batteries ^one exceeded that of the whole broadside of the 
other. With masts and cables shot away, with a third of her 
crew disabled, the Bellerophon, battered and mauled beyond 
recognition, drifted away a helpless wreck. But the battle 
was already half won. Before the short Egyptian twilight 
ffided into night, the French left wing had ceased to exist. 
The Guerrier and the Conquirant had struck, the Spartiate, 
the Aquilon, and the Conquerant offered no more resistance 
and the turn of the French centre had come. Nelson's 
two remaining ships, the Alexander and the Swiftsure drew 
up and took the Bellerophon's place. The Alexander passed 
under the stem of the Orient, let go her anchor inshore of the 
flagship, while the Swiftsure brought up on the outer bows. 
Simultaneously the 50-gun Leander raked the Frenchman 
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from the rear. The Culloden should have also been in the 
line, but the unlucky Trowbridge was hard and fast upon a 
sandbank, and could take no part in the fighting. 

It was an unequal combat. The three ships carried too 
much metal for the Orient. Outgunned and outfought she had 
no chance against her antagonists. But there was no whisper 
of surrender on board: officers and men fought like heroes 
until the decks were a shamble and the poop was a welter of 
blood. The wounded lay with the dead: the living had no 
thought but to serve the guns. Casabianca, the captain, was 
among the first to fall; Brueys did not survive him many 
minutes. A cannon ball shattered his leg, but he refused to be 
carried below. *A French admiral dies at his post’, he ex¬ 
claimed. These were his last words: he was dead the next 
moment. The command devolved upon ViUeneuve in the 
Guillaume Tell at the other end of the line, but Gantheaume, 
chief of the staff, had no means of communicating with the 
admiral. His signals coiild not be read, his boats had been 
shot away. The firing became intermittent: the combatants 
could not see their targets in the obscurity of the night. Yet 
the Orient continued to fight on until fire broke out on the 
poop and spread to between decks. There was little hope of 
extinguishing the flames. The ship’s sides had been repainted 
recently, and buckets of tar and paint still lay scattered 
about. In a few minutes Gantheaume perceived that the 
Orient was doomed, and ordered all hands to leave the ship. 
About half-past ten a long tongue of flame leapt into the 
heavens and a terrific explosion rent the sky. The main 
magazine had blown up. The sea heaved violently at the 
shock. Men’s bodies hurtled through the air; spars, cordage, 
planks, and debris descended on the waters. The huge ship 
reeled, then the huU parted, and its fragments sank below the 
waves. Firing ceased as if by mutual consent, and for a few 
brief minutes profound silence reigned. Then the guns spoke 
again, and the battle continued. The English now con¬ 
centrated their fire upon the Franklin, the Tonnant, the 
Timoleon, the Heureux, and the Mercure, and at dawn the 
French were in desperate straits. The extreme right was 
still intact, but the left and centre were gone. Offiy the 
Franklin still resisted. Ten of the thirteen sail of the line that 
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comprised Bnieys’ squadron had been sunk, burnt, or were 
prizes of war. Villeneuve succeeded in getting the Guillaume 
Tell and the Genereux to sea. The Zealous gave chase, but the 
two ships had the measure of the pursuer, and made good their 
escape, the Guillaume Tell to Malta, the Genereux into the 
Adriatic. Nelson's first act was to give thanks to Almighty 
God for victory, his second to inform London, Constantinople, 
and Bombay of the happy issue of the engagement. He spent 
a fortnight in Abu Oir Bay landing 3,000 prisoners of war and 
refitting six prizes that he judged worth sending to England. 
Then delegating his authority in Eg3q)tian waters to Hood 
he sailed on the 19th for Naples. His mission had ended 
gloriously. Never had France suffered at sea a defeat so 
overwhelming in losses, so tragic in consequences. Well 
might Gantheaume, \vriting his account of the engagement to 
Bruix, say: ‘Afterso dreadful a blow I conceive that nothing 
but peace can consolidate the establishment of our new 


colony. May our government procure for us a solid and 
honourable one.' But the hope of peace was remote. The 
battle of the Nile inspired a second coalition of the Powers, 
and France was soon fighting to preserve her existence. 

Bonaparte left Gantheaume’s report of the battle to tell its 
own story: he was intent only upon exculpating himself. His 
dispatch to the Directory was in the nature of an apologia, 
hinting that he was the victim and Brueys the culprit. Of the 
latter he could find nothing better to say than si dans ce 
funeste evenement il a fait des fautes, il les a expiees par une 
moH glorieuse. In his judgement disobedience had led to the 
disaster. The admiral had been provided -with two alterna¬ 
tives : either to shelter in Alexandria harbour or to sail for 
Corfu, and he had chosen rashly instead to anchor in Abu Qir 
Bay. But that was not the wMe story, and Bonaparte did 
not add that the suggestion of Abu Qir as a possible anchorage 
was originally his.i Nor did he mention Brueys' disbelief in 
Barre’s conclusions. In short, he thought the kindest explana¬ 
tion of the admiral’s stay in Abu Qir sprang from a sincere 


The adnural -vvill report to-morrow whether the squadron can enter the 

protect itself by mooring in the roadstead 
of Abu^ against an enemy of superior strength: in the event of neither 
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solicitude for the safety of the army. If the army encountered 
a reverse on the march to Cairo, Brueys was deter min ed that 
it should count at least upon the navy being near at hand. 
Writing at St. Helena twenty years later Bonaparte laid the 
blame of the defeat upon Villeneuve. He had persuaded 
himself by then that Villeneuve thrice held the issue of the 
battle in his hands: first, when the Belleropkon drifted out of 
action; secondly, after the loss of the 0 rie 7 it ; and, lastly, at 
daybreak on the ist August. The first occasion was unique. 
The Culloden was ashore, the Leander standing by, the 
Alexander and the Swiftsure a long way astern, and the first 
division of the enemy still hotly engaged with the left wing. 
It was no excuse to urge that Villeneuve awaited orders. 
'Is a signal necessary’, asked Bonaparte, ‘to go to the help 
of one’s comrades ? ’ And certainly Villeneuve’s inaction is 
difficult to explain. 



VIII 

INSURRECTION 

A LITTLE group of staff officers greeted Bonaparte as he 
entered Cairo: Berthier to give him the news of the army, 
Poussielgue of the administration, and Dupuy of the city. 
Dupuy was full of a ceremony fixed for the following day. 
The Nile was in full flood, and the grand cadi would release 
its waters into the canal that bisected Cairo. Ancient custom 
had consecrated the occasion as a public holiday: all business 
would be suspended and every citizen would participate in the 
fete. It was an opportunity of discounting the gravity of the 
disaster at Abu Qir, and accompanied by the sheikh El Bakri, 
a descendant of the Prophet, and the sheikh El Sa'adat, a 
descendant of the saintly Hassan, he witnessed next morning 
the ceremony. It was a lively scene. The island of Roda and 
the banks of the river were crowded with spectators, who ap¬ 
plauded loudly when the commander-in-chief and his generals 
joined the cadi on a dais. As the dam across the mouth of the 
canal disappeared and the Nile flowed in, a battery of artillery 
fired a salvo, a guard of honour presented arms, and the French 
trumpets sounded a fanfare. Immediately a host of small 
boats jostled through the gap, their crews scrambling for 
coins the wealthy threw them. 

Before leaving, Bonaparte intimated that he desired the 
approaching birthday of the Prophet to be celebrated with 
customary magnificence. No one of the company replied, and 
Bonaparte, guessing the cause of their silence, gravely ex¬ 
claimed: ‘How often must I repeat that Islam has no firmer 
friend than I. Let the festival take place as usual.’ It was a 
command that the timid ulema hastened to obey. They 
cancelled their decision, they called upon the pious and the 
rich to co-operate with them. The feast was duly observed 
the traditional ceremonial strictly foUowed. The customar\! 
alms were scattered, the usual food was provided. Companies 
of bhnd sheiks chanting the sacred writings wandered from 
quarter to quarter: bands of musicians perambulated the 
to^. Bonaparte was the central figure of the day. Wearing 
a handsome turban and robed in a silk caftan, he listened at 
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El Azhar to the genealogy of Mohammed, and that duty 
completed he visited the sheikh El Bakri. A large and dis¬ 
tinguished company had assembled to do the honours of the 
house. Litanies were sung, chapters of the Koran read. A 
banquet followed, and a low hum of applause arose when the 
guest, imitating the example of his host, sat cross-legged on a 
cushion and ate after Egyptian fashion with his fingers. It 
was esteemed a great compliment, and a poet springing to 
his feet burst into song. ‘God’, he cried exultantly, ‘is no 
longer angry with us. He has pardoned our sins, he has for¬ 
given us our faults. Testify then ye Moslems to the com¬ 
passion of the Almighty, who has conducted this stranger, the 
hero of a hundred battles, to the banks of the NUe.’ There 
was further entertainment at nightfall. The town was 
illuminated, a display of fireworks given, and a captive bal¬ 
loon sent up. It was a memorable day, and Bonaparte the 
subject of much gossip. The credulous whispered that he 
possessed supernatural powers, more ignorant men gravely 
asserted that he was in personal communion with Mohammed. 
No story was too fantastic to acquire currency. ‘The Mame¬ 
lukes governed by caprice, and I delivered them into your 
hands’, the Prophet was reported to have said. ‘You, Bona¬ 
parte, who know and believe in the Koran, finish as you have 
begun, and profess publicly my law and that of God.’ 

But Bonaparte went back to his quarters preoccupied and 
thoughtful. His reception in the streets had been cool, his 
presence at the mosque distasteful to many worshippers. 
Despite his strenuous professions of respect for Islam, it was 
clear that to the capital he remained an alien, remote and 
incomprehensible. Until he had overcome that prejudice he 
could not hope to possess the goodwill of the Egyptian 
people. It was a disturbing reflection. He was immured in a 
country of different creed and habit, dependent for relief 
upon the Directory’s capacity to create a new fleet out of a 
handful of ships of war scattered in the Mediterranean. News 
of the sea fight at Abu Qir would presently become public 
and foment ill-will among Egyptians. He considered how he 
could gain their confidence, if not their affection. Three roads 
seemed to lead to his goal. He might share the government 
with Egyptians, he might remove from the country the 
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standing reproach of ignorance, he might make terms \vith 
Islam. The first was a simple matter. He had already 
created representative institutions, he would presently with¬ 
draw French guidance, and leave each divan to conduct its 
own local business. For the second problem he had in mind 
a solution. With the expedition had sailed a company of 
savants, and under their guidance a new and enlightened 
Egypt should arise out of the ashes of the culture and learning 
of the past. Monge and BerthoUet were hotly in favour of the 
experiment, and thus came about that noble conception, the 
institut d'^gypte, a counterpart of the imtitut national of 
Paris. In theory the infant insiiiui would recover the buried 
wisdom of the past and enlarge the present sum of the 
world’s knowledge; in practice the accomplishment was 
something less. The number of members was fixed at forty- 
eight ; the programme of study was distributed over four 
sections, mathematics, physics, political economy, literature 
and fine arts. Bonaparte headed the roll of mathematicians, 
BerthoUet the physicists, Caffarelli the economists, Parseval- 
Grandmaison the writers. The inaugural meeting was held 
in the peilace of the Mameluke Kassim bey in the Nasria 
quarter, when Monge was elected president and Bonaparte 
vice-president. But it was the latter who dominated the 
proceedings, who indicated the nature of the institui's first 
studies. They comprised the ordinary problems of govern¬ 
ment, the encouragement of local industries, the betterment 
of agriculture, and analogous investigations. The instiUd in 
short was to be less an academy of science and fine art than 
an advisory administrative council. Yet it would be unjust to 
the memory of Monge and his companions to suggest that 
research and learning were invariably relegated to the back¬ 
ground. An immense amount of information on the contrary 
unconnected with government was gathered and recorded in 
the minutes of the institut or in that immortal work La 
Description de V^gypte. Thus Monge made a profound 
study of the mirage, Bruant of the proper treatment of 
ophthalmia, Corrancez of the effect of temperature upon the 
movement of the watch, Sucy of the causes that produced 
the annual inundation of the Nile. And in the limited field of 
administration members accomplished valuable work. On 

L 
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their advice new canals were projected, hospital and sanitary 
services created, histories of ancient and modem Egypt 
planned, comparative tables of French and Egyptian weights 
and measures calculated, Franco-Egyptian dictionaries com¬ 
piled, and newspapers published.* But the labour contributed 
little to mankind’s stock of new knowledge. The fault was 
not that of the members. The majority ardently desired to 
pursue pure learning; it was Bonaparte who insisted on 
confining discussion to practical channels. He interrupted 
speakers, rudely enough. On one occasion Desgenettes, dis¬ 
coursing upon the wisdom of adding chemistry as a fifth 
section, was a victim. ‘ Chemistry’, cried the commander-in¬ 
chief, 'is the kitchen of medicine, and medicine the science 
of assassins.’ Desgenettes’ reply was more polished: 'And 
how. General ’, he asked,' do you define the science of war ?’ 
The life of the institut d' 6 gypte was no doubt too brief, its 
composition too narrow to expect greater things. All mem¬ 
bers were French; no Egyptian was invited to share in the 
work. Thus when the occupation terminated, the institut 
also came to an end. 

Of greater complexity was the business of religion. 
Christianity and Islam are poles apart: reconciliation of their 
doctrines is impossible. The first is the creed of an intellectual 
people and its main inspiration is the triumph of the spirit 
over the body; the second the faith of less sophisticated men 
satoated with materialism. Environment largely dictated 
the development of both. Christianity found a spiritual home 
in the three great centres of culture, Rome, Athens, and 
Alexandria, while Islam stayed penned within the barren 
deserts of Asia. Conflict followed, and the Moslem world 
challenged the Christian to a fight. Egypt fell to the arms 
of the first, and embraced its doctrines. In the beginning 
there was no great bitterness between men of the two creeds. 
The misfortune came with the crusades, when Christian and 
Moslem thought the existence of the other a reproach to 
their God. A gloomy intolerance settled over the world, and 

* La Dicade £gyptienne, journal litUraire et de V£conomie politique, and 
Le Courtier d’^gypte. The latter was often short of copy, and to fill its 
columns Fourier the editor printed long extracts from Mungo Park's book 
of travel in Africa. 
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Egypt in particular brooded heavily upon the inheritance. 
Of all Moslem nations, at the close of the eighteenth century, 
she was the least likely to submit to the rule of a Christian, 
and Bonaparte, not questioning the fact, meditated over a 
formula that would testify to the truth of Islam without 
compromising the teaching of Christ. He could not discover it. 

He took refuge in the end in an alternative less ambitious 
but hardly less difficult of accomplishment: letting it be 
understood that he was contemplating conversion to Islam. 
His own beliefs were catholic enough to embrace all creeds 
and doctrines, and in his opinion a lofty conception of 
citizenship was the proper goal of mankind. But that con¬ 
viction did not prevent him from praising the wisdom of El 
Azhar, the depositary of Moslem lore and tradition, or from 
holding daily converse wth its learned sheikhs and doctors. 
For the visitors it was an agreeable change from the days of 
the Turk and Mameluke, who kept interpreters of Islam at a 
distance lest they should interfere in the affairs of govern¬ 
ment, and the sheikhs were flattered by the attention. Sooner 
or later the conversation would pass to religion and of its 
need to mankind. Bonaparte would nod gravely at intervals 
to express his acquiescence, and spoke of his own country as 
unfortunate in that it had now no national creed. The 
sheikhs listened respectfully as their host"* drove home his 
point. Thus came about in the minds of his hearers a vague 
impression that France, having discarded Christianity, was 
seeking a new belief to take its place. The inference was 
obvious: the choice would fall on Islam. ' Why asked Bona¬ 
parte ruminatively on one occasion, 'should fertile Egypt and 
holy Arabia be dominated by people of the Caucasus ? If 
Mohammed was to descend on earth, where would he go ? 
Constantinople, now the centre of Islam, is a city of infidels* 
Mecca is weak and barbarous. Surely Egypt, the abode of 
piety and the home of learning, would be the Prophet's 
fancy. It was well said, thought the audience, and one of the 
company unable to restrain himself cried, ‘If you desire the 
protection of Mohammed, then become Moslem. Every 
Egyptian and Arab ^vill serve under your flag: together we 
shall reconquer the East and re-establish the tarnished glory 
of our faith . Bonaparte reflected a moment over his answer. 
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'There are two obstacles in the way of the conversion of 
France/ he replied; * circumcision and wine. Frenchmen can¬ 
not submit to the first or renounce the enjoyment of the 
second.’ It was a riddle that the visitors could not answer, 
and they begged leave to defer the decision to the learned 
muftis. After laborious discussion, the latter, the theologians 
of Islam, delivered their judgement: a proselyte who pro¬ 
mised to abstain from wine might be lawfully excused cir¬ 
cumcision. The concession was not enough, and the four 
muftis met again to consider an acceptable compromise. It 
was found after long research in the matter of alms-giving. 
A convert to Islam might drink what he would, if he set aside 
for charity one-fifth of his income in place of the customary 
tenth. Bonaparte accepted the revision, and in turn announced 
his intention to build a mosque of unparalleled beauty and 
size the day when his government declared Islam to be the 
sole religion of France. It was a pretty safe undertaking 
to give. 

He was not always so happy. There were occasions when 
the company went away indignant at some trifle.'' They were 
easily offended, and frequently mistook a compliment for an 
indignity. Bonaparte, thinking to please, threw one morning 
over the shoulders of a venerable sheikh a sash of the colours 
of France. Misunderstanding the intention, the sheikh re¬ 
moved the sash and dropped it on the floor. Bonaparte 
stared angrily at the offender, and Venture, his interpreter, 
stepped hastily forward. ‘ I am astonished at you, a leader of 
Islam, a friend of the commander-in-chief’, he whispered in 
the ear of the sheikh. ‘ It was Bonaparte’s intention to honour 
you above men by conferring a distinction that he wears 
himself.’ The sheikh did not answer, but his colleagues called 
out: ‘That sash will disgrace him before God and his co¬ 
religionists.' It was too much for Bonaparte's patience, and 
he said roughly, ‘ Then you shall all wear the cockade Only 
to the sheikh El Sa’adat was he more gentle. He pinned a 
republican rosette on the Sa’adat's caftan and at the same 
moment slipped a handsome diamond ring on his finger. The 
sheikh said nothing, but once in the street he tore off the 
rosette and trampled it under his heel. 

That insolent act did not pass unnoticed, though Bonaparte 
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missed its significance. He saw people prostrating themselves 
as he rode by; he heard himself addressed on all sides as the 
Great Sultan. It was not his habit to indulge in vague 
speculation, but for once he allowed his imagination to 
wander and envisage Egypt after two generations of French 
guidance. He could see no limit to her development. Produc¬ 
tion would keep pace with increase of population, dominion 
would extend with both. But unhappily he could not yet 
guarantee the larger revenue and the permanent tranquillity 
that the vision needed. Murad was still at large in Upper 
Egypt: the Delta was in insurrection. Inside and outside the 
capital, feeling against the French was intensifying. Menou 
did not dare venture far from Rosetta ; Vial in Damietta and 
Kleber in Alexandria were little better off. In the provinces 
no military post was safe. At Mansura the inhabitants had 
forced the garrison to retire; in Gharbiya and Sharqiya the 
army had encountered similar reverses. Punitive columns 
swept through disturbed areas leaving behind a trail of blood 
and fire; but once the troops had departed revolt broke out 
afresh. Conciliation was tried and abandoned. To all appeals 
the country answered in the same words, ‘We will have 
nothing to do with the rule of the unbeliever*. 

Bonaparte would have waited on time to soften the asperity 
of that judgement but for his anxiety on the score of revenue. 
He was again in want of money. The loans squeezed out of 
industry had been spent, and he was reluctant to levy fresh 
contributions. Future revenue he insisted must be obtained 
from normal sources. Unhappily, the agriculturist, taking 
advantage of the transition from Turkish to French adminis¬ 
trative methods, was not meeting his obligations to the 
State, and pajnnent of the land-tax, the mainstay of the 
national budget, was in arrear. It was a preposterous situa¬ 
tion. Egypt, one of the most fertile countries of the world, 
could apparently provide neither capital for development nor 
revenue for efficient administration. Capital the government 
must have, or Bonaparte's plans for the betterment of 
agnculture would come to naught. The engineers of the 
tnsUtut had pronounced the irrigation of the Delta as archaic 
and wasteful, and the commander-in-chief was determined to 
amend the defect. There was certainly need for reform: 
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canals were not cleared, the land was never drained. The 
failure lay in the supine rule of the Mamelukes, Under their 
rule the corvee of peasants was used improperly, and dis¬ 
tributing canals were blocked for years toge^er. Such was 
the maladministration that large areas, notably in the 
Beheira, had reverted to desert. Nor did there exist any law 
that governed the division of such water that came the way 
of a province, and a village had to fight desperately for its 
share. None the less Poussielgue, the controller-general of 
receipts and expenditure, had not lost hope of balancing his 
budget. He had been looking into Egyptian finance, and he 
thought the outlook more promising than appearances in¬ 
dicated. His information led him to believe that the fellahin 
would pay, and he put his total receipts at 45,000,000 francs, 
with a possible addition of 15,000,000 under tighter control. 
The two sums, he calculated, should suffice for ordinary civil 
and military expenditure during the coming twelve months. 
He was relying mainly upon various reforms he had already 
introduced in the collection of revenue. The procedure in the 
past had been lax. The State and the taxpayer were robbed 
indiscriminately by administrative officials, sheikhs, and 
usurers. Poussielgue anticipated stopping the leakage by 
taking the business of collection into his own hands. The 
study of Egj^tian finance had suggested also a possible 
means of raising capital as well as additional revenue from the 
land. It was a simple idea, based upon the time-honoured 
theory that the sovereign is the sole owner of the soil.^ The 
fellah paid one-third of his produce, the miri, to the State, 
a second third, the kushujia, to provincial authority, and the 
balance, or the faiz, to the multezim or concessionaire of the 
land he rented and tilled. It was the faiz that Poussielgue 
wished to appropriate, and he hit on the ingenious idea of 
requiring the heirs of the original multezims to show their 
title to the concession. If the deeds passed his scrutiny ^e 
property would be registered afresh in the name of the living 
owner, subject to payment of a fine; in the reverse the 
land would revert to the State. The measure was certain to 
benefit the treasury. Many multezims were Mamelukes 
whose possessions had already been confiscated; others were 

* Page 89 Chapter V. 
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unlikely to be able to produce sufficient documentary 
evidence to support their claim. It was an astute and 
profitable idea. 

But it affected so many interests that Bonaparte convoked 
a grand divan to consider the measure. He took the step with 
complete confidence in the divan’s answer: he had been given 
to understand that the multezim system was highly unpopular, 
and that the representatives of Egypt would say as much. 
He was misled. Far from approving a change, the divan 
claimed that agricultural Egypt was in need of none. Some 
spoke no doubt from interested motives, but the majority 
perceived that the turn of other vested rights would come 
next. Their anxiety was speedily justified. Poussielgue took 
the hint, and cast an inquiring eye upon urban as well as 
agricultural property. His search for fresh sources of revenue 
was very thorough. Scarcely a week passed without the 
introduction of some new impost, or without the burden of an 
existing one being increased. There were taxes on bequests, 
transfers, and sales of all types of property, fees to be paid 
upon bills of accommodation, insurances, powers of attorney, 
marriage contracts, and the certificates of good conduct 
needed under the French occupation by all Egyptians. 
Nothing escaped the scrutiny of this greedy and pertinacious 
financier, and the victim began to regret the rule of the 
Mameluke. It had been arbitrary and its hand heavy; but 
in the matter of paying taxes a quickwitted Egyptian might 
always hope to get the better of the government. It was a 
question of matching his wits against those of the tax collec¬ 
tor: bribed judiciously, the latter would take what he thought 
the victim could pay, and bid him go in peace. Now there 
was no more haggling or bargaining. The last piastre had to 
be paid, or he would go to prison in default. The Egyptian 
lost himself in amaze of formalism. He stood for hours in long 
queues to put his seal to documents incomprehensible and 
unconvincing. Taxes were heavy enough, but the procedure 
of their collection was even less endurable. Every statement 
had to be reduced to writing and registered in ledgers: every 
domestic detaU was jealously recorded. The Egyptian was 
expected to notify births, marriages, and deaths in his 
family circle, to account for his goings and comings, to note 
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those of his neighbours, to explain the business of his guests, 
and so on. It was the first introduction to the ways of 
bureaucracy, and he thought it an intolerable nuisance. 

Meanwhile the seventh anniversary of the creation of the 
French republic was approaching, and Bonaparte determined 
to celebrate the day with an entertainment intended to eclipse 
any fete previously given in the capital. The Ezbekia was 
drained, and in the centre was pitched an immense tent for the 
reception of the guests. Before its door there rose into the sky 
a fabric of wood and canvas, seventy feet high, and shaped to 
resemble an obelisk, and bearing the two inscriptions, d la 
repuhlique frangaise, Van VII, z.ndVexpulsion des Mameloucks, 
Van VI, in French and in Arabic. Facing the obelisk were 
altars heaped with the trophies of war, intertwined with 
tricolour colours and crowned with laurels. A circle 400 yards 
in diameter was kept by 105 gaily painted columns, represent¬ 
ing the departments of the republic, and the guests passed 
into the enclosure under a triumphal arch surmounted by a 
canvas depicting the flight of the Mamelukes from the field 
of the Pyramids, or through a colossal portico built in 
Egyptian style, and inscribed with the familiar apostrophe, 
‘There is no other God but God, and Mohammed is His 
prophet*. It was to be a day of general rejoicing throughout 
Eg5rpt. ‘The troops in Upper Eg3q)t will celebrate it in the 
ruins of Thebes; the garrison of Alexandria at the foot of 
Pompey’s pillar’ ordered the commander-in-chief. 

Thousands of invitations had been issued in Cairo, and at 
7 a.m. the first day of the new month of Vendemiaire Bona¬ 
parte stood at the door of the tent to welcome the company. 
It was a brilliant scene. The troops were in full dress, the 
civilians wore their gayest robes. The guns of the citadel 
roared a salute and the massed bands of the garrison played 
a stirring march as the commander-in-chief at the head of a 
long procession of staff officers, dignitaries of Islam, notables 
of Cairo and the provinces, and members of the grand divan 
walked slowly through the triumphal arch. At the obelisk 
Bonaparte halted and inspected the troops drawn up in 
battalion columns. He took his seat on a dais, and Boyer, an 
adjutant-general, stepped forward to read a proclamation. 
It was a lengthy document: a recital of the triumph of the 
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republic in Italy, a confident assurance that France on this 
day was thinking passionately of her sons in Egypt. Regi¬ 
mental colour parties then advanced to the foot of the obelisk, 
and the commander-in-chief pinned to each flag a scroll in¬ 
scribed, 'To the taking of Alexandria and the battle of the 
Pyramids', while the musicians played the chaiit du depart. 
Then the troops deployed into line, fired a feu de joie, and 
marched past the commander-in-chief. The second half was 
staged in the palace of Elfi bey, the French general head¬ 
quarters. There at noon a large company sat down to a 
sumptuous banquet offered by Bonaparte to his Egyptian 
friends. The occasion was intended to mark the close union 
of the two countries. Festooned along the walls and hanging 
from the ceiling were the two national flags; in the centre of 
every table was a trophy of miniature daggers and swords, 
crowned with a crescent and a cap of liberty, while in the 
napkin of each guest was hidden a copy of the Koran and of 
the Rights of Man. It was a successful dinner, and there was 
general amusement when one of the guests gravely thanked 
the hosts for teaching the Egyptian people to drink as they 
eat. The whole company stood up to honour various toasts. 
Bonaparte gave the first {A I’an VII de la Republtque frangaise), 
an aide-de-camp the second (au corps legislatif et an Directoire 
executif), Monge the third (auperfectionnementdeVesprithumain 
at auprogrh des lumieres), and Berthier the last (a lexpulsioti 
des Mamelouckes et au bonheur d’^gypte). Then hosts and guests 
went back to the Ezbekia to witness horse and foot races, 
followed by dancing. Illuminations heralded the approach of 
night, and the fete ended in a lavish display of fireworks. 

So far as Egypt was concerned, the pains and expense of 
the day were wasted. Nothing that Bonaparte said or did 
now pleased the people, and his perpetual interferences in 
matters pertaining solely to Islam moved the tdemas and 
sheikhs to anger. It must be admitted that he was frequently 
injudicious, that he trampled heavily upon custom and tra¬ 
dition. Certain men of influence, notably El Sa'adat, took 
advantage of these indiscretions to preach the indignity of 
submitting to Christian government, and Cairo became rest- 
less under the admonition. Wild gossip passed from mouth to 
mouth. It was reported that Bonaparte was usurping the 
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privileges of a Khalif, that he contemplated using El Azhar 
as barracks for his troops. There was no truth in either 
rumour, though the action of the commander-in-chief at 
times lent an air of truth to them. A hint of the decay and 
neglect of certain mosques sent him off one day on a tour of 
inspection. He had not been misinformed: the sacred 
buildings were ill-kept, the custodians lazy and dishonest. 
The condition of the great mosque of the sultan Hassan at the 
foot of the citadel provoked him to indignation. The walls 
were crumbling for lack of attention, the floor was filthy, and 
the building crowded with vagabonds and beggars. He sent 
for the imams. ‘ Why is this temple of God so neglected ?' he 
asked sternly; * and what have you, the keepers, done with the 
revenues ? Did the pious bequeath their fortunes for you to 
squander, or for you to spend on religion ? ’ The reproof was 
just, and the imams hung their heads in guilty shame. None 
the less Cairo took their side, asking who had commissioned 
this Christian to find fault with the servants of God. Some 
citizens bolder than their fellows condemned the ulema for 
their silence, and pointing to the broken and gateless walls, 
Dupuy's handiwork, cried heatedly: ‘ The French demand our 
money, and we are forced to give it; for reward they ruin our 
property, and turn their guns upon us. Are we hostages then 
to be spared or destroyed, as it pleases them ?' There was 
also another score to write upon the slate of reckoning: the 
favour shown by the French to the Copt. For centuries Islam 
had set its foot on the neck of the Egyptian Christian, sub¬ 
jecting him to shameful indignities, holding him up to public 
contempt. It was barbarous treatment, according to French 
mind, a direct challenge to the teaching of the rights of man, 
the inspiration of the republic, and Egypt must be taught the 
practice of the two ideals, liberty and equality. So in response 
to a petition from Girgis effendi, the director of State accounts, 
Bonaparte withdrew the restrictions hitherto imposed upon 
Christians in Cairo. They were permitted thenceforth to ride 
horses in place of donkeys, to carry arms, to wear the national 
turban. The privilege turned their heads. The Copt paraded 
the streets with the air of a master, and boasted of his in¬ 
timacy with the French. The Moslem was profoimdly shocked 
and mortified. 
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General head-quarters in these days were curiously un¬ 
observant. Though indications of gro\ving discontent were 
plain enough, nothing was expected, nothing was foreseen. 
The intelligence bureau was incompetently directed: its agents 
were impostors, their reports unreliable. Of the army of 
Egyptian visitors who crowded the commander-in-chief’s 
antechamber every morning not one of them dropped a hint 
or a warning of the approach of trouble. Dupuy, a rough 
republican soldier, without craft or finesse, was supremely 
unconscious of the gathering storm; his lieutenant Barthe- 
lemy was occupied in hunting down stray Mamelukes. Under 
the eyes of both, a firman purporting to be mitten in 
Constantinople was passing from hand to hand, and even 
being read publicly in the mosques. It gave the lie to 
Bonaparte's professions of respect for Islam. 'The French, 
and may the Almighty in his wisdom destroy their accursed 
country, are obstinate infidels, denying the existence of a 
supreme being, mocking at all religions and creeds. They 
proclaim the divine books to be lies, the Koran and the Bible 
to be fables.' The firman went on to quote a letter said to have 
been addressed to Bonaparte by his government, enjoining 
him to disseminate hatred between Moslems, and closed with 
the appeal, ‘Let the servants of Islam unite and march to 
battle'. It was a call to arms. 

Only a spark was needed now to set the smouldering fire 
ablaze, and a new impost laid on the long-suffering people of 
Cairo supplied it. An army of Copts, employees of Poussielgue, 
descended upon every quarter, taking a census of all houses, 
registering their rent^ for the purpose of a house tax. It was 
the last straw, and Cairo determined to resist. At dawn on the 
2 ist October a vast crowd assembled in the Ghouria quarter 
and called upon the Grand Cadi to obtain repeal of all new 
taxes imposed since the coming of the French. But the Cadi 
had no wish to be the bearer of a message so unwelcome, and 
notmg the threatening cries and gestures of his visitors 
barred the door and shuttered the windows of his house. It 
was taken as a signal of defiance, and shouting 'Islam is in 
danger: may God give it the victory ’ the mob endeavoured 
to break in. Meanwhile Dupuy had been warned, and had 
sent for a battalion of infantry. He was too impatient to 
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wait their arrival, and accompanied by fifteen dragoons he 
set out for the Ghouria. But the approaches were blocked, 
and in forcing a way through the press he became separated 
from his escort. He turned to rejoin the dragoons when a 
police officer rashly fired in the air. The next moment an 
Arab had levelled his lance and plunged it into Dupuy's side. 
News of the crime spread like wildfire through the town, and 
gossip magnified it a hundredfold. It was said that the 
commander-in-chief had been killed, that the French army 
was in flight, that the Beduin and the fellahin had cut ofl 
their retreat northward. The muezzins ran to their mosques, 
and from the lofty minarets shouted the glad tidings; the 
women leant from their balconies, calling for the destruction 
of the infidel. Nothing could stop the misguided leaders. 
They flocked to El Azhar, elected an emergency council, 
nominated lieutenants. To one lieutenant was allotted the 
defence of the city gates, to a second the safety of the 
insurgents' head-quarters, to a third the task of holding 
the approaches to El Azhar. The mask had been thrown 
off: Cairo was thirsting for revenge. 

The same morning Bonaparte and the senior officers of the 
staff had gone to Roda, and there about ten o'clock a des¬ 
pairing message from Junot caught him. He broke up the 
conference and galloped back to Cairo. At the nearest gate 
he was stopped. It had been shut, and behind the panels a 
disorderly company of men and boys shouted defiance. He 
tried the next with no better result, and was finally obliged 
to make a long detour by way of Bulac. It was late in the 
afternoon when the party reached general head-quarters and 
listened to a depressing report from Junot. The Ezbekia and 
the Bulac districts were calm, but all other quarters of the 
town were in the hands of the insurgents. Communication 
with the citadel had been cut and a sortie led by Bon been 
repulsed. The Nasria quarter was hemmed in. Kassim bey's 
pcdace, the home of the institute was hotly besieged, and Cannes 
had gone with a battalion to its relief. Other residences in¬ 
habited by officers had been stormed and their occupants 
massacred. A hospital convoy coming from Belbeis had been 
intercepted near Bulac, escort and patients slaughtered. A 
few guards and pickets on duty in the town had fought their 
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way back to the Ezbekia; but of the safety of the rest 
nothing was known. Some were perhaps holding their owm 
against the mob, but others must have been overwhelmed by 
weight of numbers. The heads of dead officers and men were 
being carried through the towm in triumph, or hung up as 
trophies over the doors of mosques. It was in short a miser¬ 
able business. 

The same evening the leaders issued a flamboyant mani¬ 
festo, proclaiming that the sultan of Turkey had declared 
war upon France, that his ser\’ant El Gezzar, the pasha of 
Acre, at the head of an army was approaching Belbeis, that 
the French had evacuated Cairo. To the message Bonaparte 
published a short reply, denying the truth of any one of the 
statements, and expressing his readiness to submit any 
reasonable complaint against the administration to the judge¬ 
ment of the grand divan. The undertaking was well meant, 
but it served to stiffen the universal conviction that the 
French were afraid. When darkness fell, respectable citizens 
who had kept aloof from the disorder shuffled into El Azhar 
to make their peace with the insurrectionary committee. 
There was no sleep or rest for the inhabitants that night. 
The men were at the barricades, their ^\^ves keeping a 
lonely vigil at home. The leaders prowled restlessly about 
the city, some intent upon requisitioning food, others on 
exhorting their fellow men to die on behalf of Islam. But 
it was a melancholy night, pierced by the din of battle and 
broken by the cries of defenceless women and frightened 
children. Bands of Beduin, watching their opportunity, 
scaled the walls in the expectation of plunder, and pillage 
began. The Christian quarter was the first goal of the 
marauders: then gro^ving more adventurous, they attacked 
the Moslem. The four muftis met and demanded the 
expulsion of these miscreants; but El Azhar had matters 

of greater moment on hand, and the admonition went 
unheard. 

Bonaparte parleyed no more. If the people of Cairo wanted 
war they should taste also its horrors. His mind went back 
to the revolt of Vendemiaire in the year IV. when he had shot 
down scores of his fellow countrymen: he would be equally 
merciless m Cairo. He was no butcher, but he said that 
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* severity prevents more misdemeanours than it actually 
suppresses \ He sat far into the night dictating his orders for 
the following day. El Azhar obviously was the key of the 
situation: once its garrison had capitulated insurrection was 
broken. Bon, stUl beleaguered in the citadel, was ordered to 
form three storming columns and break through the barri¬ 
cades while Dommartin, with four mortars and five howitzers, 
bombarded El Azhar from high ground east of Cairo. No 
quarter was to be given to Egyptians carrying arms: they 
were to be shot out of hand or conducted to Bulac, de¬ 
capitated, and their bodies thrown into the Nile. Throughout 
the forenoon of the 22nd a hail of projectiles fell upon the 
doomed area. Palaces, tenements, and khans crumpled into 
fragments, and their occupants fled in terror into the streets. 
Yet the defence showed no weakening. Sharpshooters climb¬ 
ing to the roof of the mosque of the sultan Hassan answered the 
fire from the citadel; a column of 8,000 insurgents left their 
barricades to silence Dommartin’s guns. But the counter¬ 
attack failed miserably. Dommartin used the assailants as 
his target, and under the canister and grape the column 
wavered and broke. 

At noon Bonaparte took fresh stock of the military situation. 
It was plainly easier than at dawn. Outside the boundaries of 
El Azhar organized resistance could be said to have ceased. 
Communication between the Ezbekia and the citadel had 
been restored, and the barricades thrown across the main 
thoroughfares had been abandoned. Only El Azhar con¬ 
tinued the struggle, and its resistance never slackened. Again 
and again in the course of the afternoon men and women left 
its shelter and fell upon groups of grenadiers cautiously feel¬ 
ing their way to the mosque. It seemed to be a choice 
between blowing the ancient building to pieces or carr3dng it 
by storm, and neither alternative commended itself to Bona¬ 
parte. The first would be an act of vandalism, the second 
would entail a sacrifice of gallant Frenchmen. There remained 
a third expedient, to offer terms. The danger lay that the 
insurgents would again misinterpret his motive, but he 
accepted that risk and offered pardon in return for capitula¬ 
tion. It was contemptuously rejected, and the battle went on. 
But the advantage was now with the French. Dommartin 
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had moved his guns to the slopes of the Mokattam hills, and 
from the new position they commanded all the approaches to 
El Azhar. Every minute the howitzer fire became more 
accurate, grew more deadly, sweeping the barricades clean of 
their defenders, stopping the dispatch of succour from the 
mosque. The streets of the quarter became like shambles; the 
dead and dying lay about in heaps. Presently the howitzers 
were turned on to El Azhar itself. Balls fell into the crowded 
courtyard, and the determination of the defence abated. 
The leaders were seized wth a feeling of impotence, their 
followers were overcome with panic. The firing died away, 
and the garrison hung out a flag of truce. It was too late: 
there were no terms to be had now. ‘ You refused my pardon 
when I offered it' said Bonaparte coldly to a deputation, 
'and vengeance is at hand. You began, I shall finish*. For 
answer the garrison made a last despairing sortie, but El 
Azhar was now surrounded by troops and escape impossible 
The big gate was flung open, and a deathlike silence prevailed 
as the leaders filed out and made submission. A battalion 
marched into the mosque; a squadron of cavalry followed at 
its heels. The infantry piled arms, the troopers picketed 
their horses round the sacred Kibla. El Azhar was a prize of 
war. Its cupboards were ransacked, its treasures stolen. 
Never had Islam suffered so desolating an experience. 

Famished and terror-stricken, the insurgents waited to be 
led out to the block, but Bonaparte stayed his hand. He had 
achieved the end at less sacrifice than he had anticipated; he 
had no vnsh. to consummate the triumph by massacre. That 
night Cairo slept uneasily: no man could say on whose head 
retribution would descend. For forty-eight hours the capital 
lived in a terrible suspense. Then unable to bear the agony 
any longer a deputation waited humbly on the commander-in- 
chief and begged for mercy. He reproached the members for 
havin^g delayed their visit for so many hours, and Cairo 
trembled lest worse should follow. But Bonaparte was neither 
vindictive nor inhuman. ‘My vengeance is satisfied*, he 
^aciously declared,' and I pardon freely. But let Egypt bear 
m mind that the future is already Nvritten. None can stop 
me, none can hinder my plans. Return therefore to your 
homes. Tend the wounded and bury the dead. Let the 
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sheikhs and imans purify El Azhar/ The punishment that 
followed was light. He dissolved the grand divan, he imposed 
a fine on the city, he shot eleven sheikhs and doctors of law, 
and he ordered the ulema to sign and publish two warnings 
against revolt. ‘ Sedition has been put to sleep. Let him be 
accursed who disturbs the slumber* was his final admonition. 
It was also the end of his flirtation with Islam- 
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El Azhar now went less to general head-quarters; the few 
sheikhs who kept up the practice encountered a discouraging 
reception. They were left to cool their heels in a tiny ante¬ 
chamber while an aide-de-camp went in search of the 
commander-in-chief, to return only with a message that 
Bonaparte was too busy to receive them. He was convinced 
now that the ulema had exploited his interest in Islam, had 
subordinated his purpose to their own. With that verdict the 
rank and file of the army heartily agreed; so deep-seated 
was the belief that the army openly bewailed the general’s 
clemency towards the authors of the trouble in Cairo. If the 
private soldier had had his way, every sheikh of El Azhar 
would have been shot. ‘Why does Bonaparte cherish these 
mischievous old men, the assassins of our comrades?’ he 
murmured as he watched the execution in the Ezbekia of 
less than a dozen prisoners. ‘The victims are too few’ was 
the feeling of the rank and file. Kl^ber, coming from 
Alexandria, dared to speak his mind on the point, reproach¬ 
ing the commander-in-chief for sparing the life of sheikh 
Sa adat, by common consent one of the foremost conspirators. 
'Yes’, replied Bonaparte pensively, ‘he may be so. But these 
Egyptians are strangers to us, and our ways are not theirs. 
Their chiefs are also heads of their religion, and Sa’adat is 
held in great respect by all Moslems. At least, he is an im¬ 
potent old man, who cannot fight, and for that reason an 
enemy whom I prefer to Murad bey. His death at my hands 
would entail consequences more serious than you imagine.’ 
It was the art of government in a nutshell. 

Officers were no less chagrined. The commander-in-chief's 
deference to Moslem susceptibility seemed undignified; the 
rumour that he had promised on behalf of the republic to 
renounce Christianity mortified their pride as Frenchmen. Few 
officers believed in Christ, fewer still followed His precepts: 
but public apostasy was another matter. To profess Islam 

goodwiU of the Egyptian people was 
unthinkable. However unstable the reUgious convictions of 
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the officer at that period might be, it was inspired at least 
with two beliefs: first, that a man should die in the faith that 
he was born, and, second, that if a substitute for Christianity 
was required Islam need not necessarily be the choice. Cer¬ 
tain associations and traditions had continued to survive the 
revolution, and the church of Rome was one. No Frenchman 
could forget that this church classed Islam with paganism, 
and Bonaparte's more liberal belief found little support from 
his officers. Presently whispers of this opinion reached the 
ears of the commander-in-chief. It was not his practice to 
listen to camp gossip, but comment here was so persistent 
that he remarked the need of arresting it. He sought an 
antidote and he could think of no better remedy than 
providing officers with some kind of distraction. The army was 
growing morbid from lack of it: head-quarters was inundated 
with applications to return home. Every one sought to escape 
from Egypt; the seniors no less than the juniors. The 
regimental officer malingered and shirked his duty: the 
doctors supported too readily pleas of ill-health. Something 
must be done to check this epidemic of homesickness, and 
as a distraction to divert melancholy Bonaparte established 
in Cairo a place of entertainment on the lines of the popular 
Tivoli gardens of Paris. Nothing of the kind existed, and 
the regimental officer off duty had to choose between remain¬ 
ing in his quarters or frequenting disreputable coffee-houses. 
Poussielgue was asked to discover a Frenchman experienced 
in such matters, and a certain Dargeauval came forward 
and undertook the business. He transformed a Mameluke 
villa into a miniature casino; he provided reading, billiard, 
and card rooms, kept a good table, and stocked his cellars 
with the best wine Cyprus could provide. All generals and 
senior staff officers were present on the opening night, and the 
commander-in-chief gave the venture his blessing. 

He made a tour of the establishment, exchanging a word 
with the older officers, returning the salute of the juniors: 
a little and youthful figure of a man, wearing a plain blue 
tunic buttoned tightly up to the throat. He seemed unaltered 
in appearance; his face indicated no sign of fatigue and strain. 
Yet he had never spared himself. His only luxury was a singe 
glass of Burgundy at dinner, his only recreation work. He 
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was never idle, and apparently never in need of repose. Sleep 
to him was less necessary than to other men. ‘ Night’, he was 
accustomed to say, ‘is the work-time for a commander-in¬ 
chief.' His vitality was superhuman: he directed every detail 
of civil and military administration. ‘No one knows his 
thoughts', remarked Berthier once in a rare moment of 
confidence, and it was a just comment. In Egypt Bonaparte 
was his own prime minister, his own chief of the staff: his 
lieutenants transacted only such business as from lack of 
time he could not conduct himself. Machiavelli’s axiom ‘let 
only one command’ was constantly in his mind. 'Keep to 
the orders which I give you', he was in the habit of reminding 
the staff: ‘I alone know what I have to do.’ It was the 


quintessence of centralization: possible to a young man of 
commanding intellect, prodigious industry, and indomitable 
will, but dangerous when his vigour declined. 

He was in good humour that evening at the Tivoli. 
Revolt had cleared the air. Cairo was resigned to its lot, the 
Delta was sobered. He had modified his financial proposals, 
and promised multezims sympathetic consideration of their 
rights. That judicious concession restored confidence. Taxes 
dribbled in, business revived, and Poussielgue had a lighter 
heart in consequence. The troops were now well fed on good 
bread, abundance of rice, and a liberal ration of wine and 
coffee. Vegetables were cheap and plentiful: the soldier’s 


pay went further in Cairo than in France. Upper Egypt, it 
is true, was still in the hands of the enemy: but Desaix was 
pushing Murad hard, and Bonaparte confidently expected to 
hear of his capture or death before Christmas. He under¬ 
rated the bey s resistance. It cost Desaix five months to 
drive his adversary into the Nubian desert, five more before 
he brought the campaign to an end. An unusually high Nile 
had delayed pursuit for nearly a month, and the column only 

reached Beni-Suef on the 26th August. There it got the first 
authentic news of the enemy. 

Murad had taken advantage of the interval to concentrate 
a new arniy in the Fayum. His head-quarters were estab¬ 
lished m the capital of the province, his fleet of twelve saU 
lay in the BiAr el Yusuf, a canal that provides the Fayum 
access with the NUe. Desaix marched at once to capture'^ 
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ships, but Murad was too quick. Before the French were 
half-way to their objective, the fleet had slipped through the 
river, and was out of reach. Desaix continued his advance 
in the expectation of tempting Murad to follow: but Murad 
had another plan in his head. He called upon the inhabitants 
of Minia and Assiut provinces to hem in the enemy front and 
rear, while he cut communications with Cairo. The operation 
failed: for Desaix halted, and being too experienced a general 
to be caught in so obvious a trap, retraced his steps. There was 
a skirmish or two on the return march, but no engagement. 
Murad in alarm had withdrawn again to the Fa3mm. It was 
now Desaix's turn to take the initiative. He crossed the 
strip of desert between that province and Beni-Suef, and 
seized the bridgehead of Lahun. So far Murad had lost 
nothing from inaction. He had tricked his adversary into an 
exhaustive pursuit of the Mameluke fleet, he had forced him 
to turn back: he would have done well to let Desaix make 
the next move. Instead he permitted himself to be drawn 
into an engagement at Sidmant on the 7th October. It was 
a fatal error. The Mamelukes were superior in mobility, and 
if they fought at all should have done so astride Desaix’s 
line of communications. Impetuosity cost Murad the day: 
the combat was a repetition of the battle of the Pyramids, 
the end the same. Two thousand Mamelukes supported by 
8,000 mounted Beduin charged again and again, only to be 
driven back in confusion by the French fire. ‘Let no man 
pull his trigger till the enemy are within twenty paces of 
the square’, had cried Desaix, and the troops shouted back 
‘ Have no fear, we will halve the distance.’ But pursuit was 
impracticable. Desaix had only 300 cavalry, and he dared 
not hazard their safety in the first battle of the campaipi. 
He marched into the Fayum to organize its administration 

and defence. 

But Bonaparte became impatient at the delay, 'Nearly 
three months have passed, since your column left Giza’, he 
wrote, ‘and you seem still to be in the Fayum’; to wWch 
Desaix answered tartly, ‘until you send me the promised 
reinforcements, I do not march The hint was taken: cavalry 
and guns were sent him, and the campaign entered its second 
phase. Refreshed by the rest the column moved out of the 
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Fayum, and advanced up the Nile. There was some opposi¬ 
tion at Minia, Mellawi, and Assiut, but in the last days of the 
year Desaix reached Girga. There he halted awaiting a river 
convoy. Contrary winds had delayed its progress, and he 
dared not continue the march until his guns had refilled 
their limbers and his infantry received an issue of shoes. 
Murad in camp twenty miles further south was no better off. 
Sidmant had scattered his army to the four \vinds. The 
Beduin contingent had fled to distant oases, half the beys had 
not drawn rein untU they reached Edfu. Murad was almost 
in despair. ‘Am I never to get the better of these French 
scarecrows ? ’ he asked bitterly of his friends. But no reverse 
could subdue his spirit for long. He made peace with his 
ancient enemy and neighbour Hassan bey, the most powerful 
Mameluke of Upper Egypt, he persuaded the governor of 
Jedda to come to his aid. His appeal was successful. Hassan 
bey joined him with 2,000 horse, the governor of Jedda 
despatched to Qosseir across the Red Sea 3,000 Arabs panting 
for plunder. 

Meanwhile Bonaparte was busy in offering the friendship 
of France to neighbouring Moslem rulers. His overtures were 
not very successful. The bey of Tripoli, the pasha of Aleppo, 
and the sultan of Darfur took no notice of the communica¬ 
tion: Ahmed Gezzar, the pasha of Acre, more insolently tore 
up the letter, and bade the messenger carry back that answer 
to his master. It was a defiance that augured ill for the future. 
The pasha was said to have the ear of Constantinople, and 
his word counted in the councils of the sultan. Though 
stricken in years, Gezzar was still a formidable adversary: 
a dour fighter, a relentless enemy. His career was a gloomy 
record of cupidity and cruelty. He ruled his pashalik with 
savage ferocity, he persecuted in particular its Christian 
popiflation. He had begun life in Egypt as a butcher, taken 
service with a Mameluke bey and forth^vith betrayed his 
patron. But treachery of this kind was often a passport to 
the favour of the Turk, and Gezzar was nominated pasha of 
Acre. From the Turkish point of view he made an admirable 
governor. No imperial province paid its tribute more punctu- 
aUy or gave less trouble, and successive grand viziers held 
up Gezzar's administration of Acre as a model to other 
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pashas. Gezzar had welcomed the Mameluke fugitives from 
Egypt, and filled with anger at the indignity of a Christian 
occupation of Moslem territory, asked leave of Constantinople 
to expel the insolent invader. The prayer was answered by 
a firman appointing him as seraskier or commander-in-chief 
of the army of Egypt. He wrote immediately to sheikh Sa*adat 
in Cairo bidding him to publish the news, and prepare the 
way for his coming. But Sa'adat had no mind to be a scape¬ 
goat. He was already in disgrace with Bonaparte, and his 
person was none too safe. He hid the letter, and said nothing 
of its contents. 

But they leaked out, and Bonaparte countered by assuring 
the grand vizier of the honourable intentions of the republic 
towards Egypt. Were not the French, he asked, the tradi¬ 
tional friends of the sultan, the sworn enemy of his enemies. 
There was no answer: unknown to Bonaparte that sovereign 
had already thrown in his lot with the foes of the republic. 
Bonaparte would have been less anxious had he received 
news from France. The silence of the Directory was in¬ 
explicable. His safety depended very largely upon a favour¬ 
able conclusion of Talleyrand's negotiations in Constanti¬ 
nople, his future plans would be governed entirely by their 
result. But no information on the matter had reached him. 
Since the departure of the expeditionary force from Toulon 
in May only one mail had come to hand, and he was none the 
wiser by its receipt. The dispatch boat had been beached 
off Alexandria to avoid capture, and though Lesimple, the 
messenger, had succeeded in landing, his bags were drenched 
by the surf, and their contents were undecipherable. Bona¬ 
parte's dispatches home were full of gentle complaint. There 
seemed a general conspiracy to deprive him of news: not a word 
from the Directory, his brothers, and his friends had reached 
him. Nous en devenons un peu cutieux, he wrote drily, and 
suggested that the Directory in future should send copies of 
their letters by Ancona, Genoa, Naples, and even Constanti¬ 
nople. He was more wounded by the silence of Josephine 
than of the others: if he could find excuse for his friends, he 
could not pardon her neglect. The blockade of Egyptian 
water was rigorous, and no vessel flying French colours had 
perhaps much chance of slipping through it: but if Josephine 
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had followed his advice and posted her letters at some 
Italian port one or two must have reached him. He was 
forced to the conclusion that she had not written. It was now 
November, and since May he had had no news of her. She 
had broken her undertaking to correspond, as she had broken 
her promise to join him in the autumn. It was unworthy 
of her. 

He regretted a dozen times a day that he had consented to 
let his wife take a cure at Plombieres: he should have carried 
her off to Egypt from Toulon. But he had laboured then 
under a misapprehension. He was passionately anxious to 
be the father of a child, and there had been talk of it for a 
week or two before he left Paris. Fashionable doctors had 
taken possession of the little house in the rue de la Victoire, 
innumerable ladies had called daily to inquire after citoyenne 
Bonaparte’s health. It was almost a matter of State. All 
Paris seemed to know of her interesting condition, and society 
was on the tiptoe of expectation. Bonaparte himself dearly 
wanted an heir to perpetuate his name, to carry on the tradi¬ 
tion of his genius. Already he was in dread lest his triumphs 
in Italy should be forgotten, lest his reputation should perish 
with him. But Josephine was not destined to give him a son, 
and as the days passed it was acknowledged that anticipation 
had been premature. Ladies called no longer to inquire, the 
doctors confessed that they had been mistaken. In Toulon 
Josephine came forward with a startling proposal: an eminent 
physician had counselled her to try the waters of Plombieres 
as a certain recipe, and she was ^villing if Bonaparte 
consented, to follow the advice. In a weak moment he gave 
way on condition that his wife joined him in Cairo should 
the cure accomplish nothing, and always ready to mortgage 
her word Josephine readily gave the pledge. But the under¬ 
standing faded from her mind: she disliked the prospect of 
an indefinite visit to Egypt, she contemplated with dismay 
its prelude, the long and tedious sea voyage. Was it reason¬ 
able of Bonaparte to subject a delicate woman to the dis¬ 
comfort and perils of the passage of the Mediterranean, a sea 
notoriously infested with British pirates: what would become 
of her if her ship fell into their hands? Such were the 
questions that Josephine asked herself day after day at 
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Plombidres. An accident supplied an undeniable excuse for 
remaining in France. She tripped on a staircase, and went 
to bed with a sprained ankle. The period of convalescence 
was not wholly disagreeable. A little court of admirers paid 
her compliments, the press of Paris published bulletins of 
her health, and Barras wrote daily to inquire her progress. 

But in Cairo Bonaparte was brooding heavily. The longer 
he reflected over her silence, the more angry he grew. It was 
unkind and unnatural, it was suggestive of hypocrisy and 
deceit. There were moments when he meditated repaying the 
neglect in coin customarily current with deserted husbands. 
Cairo afforded ample opportunities for the experiment: a man 
with a taste for licentious pleasure could find a dozen com¬ 
placent mistresses without much search. The morals of Egypt 
were light, the women voluptuous. Perree, with a sailor's 
coarseness, expressed the universal opinion when he wrote, 
‘ the Mameluke beys have left us some pretty Armenian and 
Circassian wenches, whom we have confiscated to the profit of 
the nation’. Junot and others had found consolation, and 
Bonaparte wondered why he should hold back. In the back¬ 
ground of authority there is always an obscure and discreet 
figure, a go-between ready for such emergencies, and presently 
it was borne in upon Bonaparte that a girl of surpassing charm 
and beauty awaited his pleasure. He consented to see the 
prodigy, he confessed that in appearance she was all that 
men desire from woman. He rose to meet her only to sink 
back in the chair imcertainly. The image of Josephine had 
suddenly flashed across his eyes. He closed them to shut out 
the vision, but to no purpose. The affair was too sordid: he 
could not be unfaithful to his absent wife. 

Licence did not attract him, sex did not invade his dreams. 
In Italy he had been proof against temptation. ' I never ran 
after women’, he said at St. Helena. ' It is true in the course of 
my second campaign in Italy I told Berthier once to send for 
Grassini, who never understood why I disdained her twelve 
months before. But I had other matters to attend to then, 
and what would have become of a commander-in-chief of 
twenty-five years of age if he had run after the other sex ? 
Why half the women of Italy were on their knees then to the 
liberator of their country.’ His estimate of women’s place in 
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the world was not very exalted. ‘To speak of equality 
between the sexes', he said petulantly, ‘is absurd. Woman 
is man’s property; he is not hers. She gives him children, as 
a tree gives its fruit to the gardener. The truth is that women 
rule men only by force of contrast, and if one inspires us 
with something great, a hundred cause us to commit follies. 
I prefer the practice of Islam.’ But the verdict was the re¬ 
action of a mind smarting under a sense of intolerable injury: 
for on Josephine’s liberty he had never set the least restric¬ 
tion. Nor did he take offence when she found pleasure away 
from his side. ‘Do not shorten your visit at Genoa,' he had 
written from Milan, ‘but enjoy yourself while you can. You 
and happiness are made for one another.’ No husband could 
have been kinder and more affectionate: no husband could 
have harboured suspicion less of his wife. But in Egypt that 
good humoured tolerance disappeared, and dark thoughts 
fastened on his mind. He had been a prey to them from the 
day of his entry into Cairo, when a whispered remark had 
awakened suspicion. He sat down to his desk that evening, 
and wrote to Joseph. ‘I have', he said, ‘many domestic 
troubles. You alone remain faithful to me. In two months 
it is possible that I shall be back in France: so find me a 
house where I may spend the winter alone. I am sick of 
humanity: I need solitude and isolation. Greatness wearies 
me, emotion chills me: my passion for glory has vanished. 
At twenty-nine years of age I am worn out. I mean hence¬ 
forth to live in a country house, but never \vill I share it with 

her. I have no more reason to live.' It was rare for him to 
rail at destiny. 

Yet Josephine’s influence persisted: try as he would, 
Bonaparte could not expel her image from his mind. The 
day had gone by when he could write impassioned letters, 
when he could declare ‘my waking thoughts are all for thee, 
sweet and incomparable Josephine. What extraordinary in¬ 
fluence you have on my heart’: but to hints that other 
charming women existed he was deaf. In Cairo he declined 
peremptorily to see more of them. His mind was no calmer 
for that decision, his body no less mutinous. It was testimony 
of the strain he was placing on both. Climate and work had 
left their mark. His physical energy was still inexhaustible. 
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his eye was still bright, his brain still active; but his temper 
was shorter and his mood more variable. He resorted to 
the only cure for depression he knew, more work. He turned 
his eyes upon Cairo, he marked its few amenities and 
absence of communications. At his command the French 
engineer set to work to embellish the capital. Spacious 
boulevards bordered with flowering trees and plants were 
planned outside the walls, while inside the sapper drove one 
wide road from the Ezbekia to Bulac, a second from the 
Bab el Hadid to the Bab el Futuh, and a third through the 
heart of the Abdin quarter. From every side there was 
heard now the sound of the pick and spade: under the 
labourer's blows mosques, shrines, and kuttabs obstructing 
the alinement crumbled into dust. Simultaneously Bonaparte 
strengthened the defences, constructing a masonry fort on 
the slopes of the Mokattam hills, converting the mosque of 
Baibars into military barracks, entrenching the Nasria 
quarter, and throwing up earth redoubts in old Cairo. 

The institut d’£gypte became a hum of industry. A single 
villa was no longer sufficient for the needs of its members, 
and their work overflowed into neighbouring houses. Each 
section now had its own laboratories and halls of study. In 
the palace of Hassan bey the library was installed: a hand¬ 
some and imposing array of volumes at the service of visitors 
from ten in the morning until dusk. Two librarians, courteous 
and obliging men, attended to answer a student s questions 
or direct his reading. It was a library the like of which no 
living Egyptian had yet seen. On the shelves lay stacks of 
books, dealing with the whole realm of knowledge: gra^ars 
and dictionaries, treatises upon history, physical sciences, 
mathematics, war, medicine, surgery, art, geography, engineer¬ 
ing, and political economy. There were even translations of 
the Arabic masterpieces of literature. Nothing indeed aston¬ 
ished the Egyptian visitor more than the enthusiasm of these 
learned men for a strange tongue. All were applying them¬ 
selves seriously to the study of Arabic, a few were already 
in a position to quote appropriate verses from the Koran. 
Attached to the library was a room reserved for the display 
of prints and maps. The prints were fascinating. There were 
representations of Mohammed holding a sword in one hand 
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and a book in the other, surrounded by his chosen com¬ 
panions, of the prophet ascending into Heaven, of the first 
four khalifs, of other notable figures of Islam: panoramas of 
Constantinople, of the Pyramids, and of the ruined temples 
of Thebes. The observatory was another great attraction, 
particularly when Costaz the astronomer indicated how the 
telescope enabled him to observe the procession of planets 
across the sky, estimate their magnitude, and calculate the 
distance of each other from the earth. More curious and more 
popular still were BerthoUet's laboratories. He was a good- 
natured man, ready at any moment to stop his own work in 
order to demonstrate a few simple chemical experiments, or 
to explain the properties of electricity by passing a current 
through the body of a visitor. One entire villa was allotted 
to the service of the artists of the expedition. Arago was the 
master spirit of this little company. His speciality was por¬ 
trait painting, and his skill in catching a likeness soon became 
the talk of Cairo. In other buildings were civil engineers 
occupied in projecting on paper new canals and drains, and 
analytical chemists testing the purity of samples of river and 
well water. Scattered about in the gardens were sheds housing 
the carpenters’ shops, the smithies, a mint, and a printing 
press that published thrice a month under the direction first 
of Desgenettes and then of Fourier two newspapers, the 
Decade ^gyptienne devoted to science and literature, and the 
Courier d'^gypie, dealing with politics. Elsewhere Champere 
experimented with the manufacture of gunpowder, and Conte, 
balloonist by profession, mechanical engineer by taste, \vith 
the construction of windmills at Roda and Pont Limon. 
Bonaparte was the directing mind of these achievements. 
His inspiration and resource were unfailing. He found time 
to throw a bridge of boats across the Nile, to convert palaces 
and villas into hospitals: he improvised factories to supply 

all the needs of the army. He was without doubt an 
incomparable organizer. 

To mark his appreciation of the labours of the institut 
the commander-in-chief gave a f^e in the Ezbekia. It was 
a repetition of that of Vendemiaire, save that spectators were 
fewer and that enthusiasm was less. Cairo, still licking its 
wounds, was in no mood for festivity. The more important 
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notables, not daring to refuse the invitation, assembled at 
the saluting base and watched the commander-in-chief canter 
down the line of troops. But their plaudits were half-hearted: 
the parade awoke painful memories of the savage fighting 
around El Azhar six weeks before. The f^te in short was 
a failure. The Christian community attended it, but Moslems 
stayed away. The enclosure reserved for distinguished guests 
was half empty; its only attraction was the presence of a 
few French ladies, wives of officers, who had evaded the 
order that no women were to embark with the expedition. 
It had been an easy matter for an adventurous girl to slip 
on board; she merely put on her husband's uniform, and 
passed the unsuspecting sentry at the gangway. No one in 
those days thought the worse of a woman for masquerading 
in male clothes. As Bonaparte stood apart watching the 
guests saunter by, his attention was caught by a young 
woman leaning on an officer’s arm. Her glance held his for 
an instant, a slight smile seemed to challenge his melancholy 
air. Contrary to his custom Bonaparte returned the look. 
He was usually proof against such advances; he had been the 
target of too many women’s eyes to find their stare a novelty. 
But for once his curiosity was roused, and he bade Merlin, 
an aide-de-camp, discover the identity of the girl. Merlin 
had no need to ask for the information. All the army knew 
Marguerite Pauline, the wife of Lieutenant Foures of the 
22nd mounted chasseurs, and spoke familiarly of her as la 
petite Bellilote after her maiden name Bellisle. Her history 
was public property. Young Foures had found Pauline in 
a milliner’s shop in Carcassonne, and married her out of 
hand. 

Her face haunted Bonaparte’s thoughts, and he went to 
the Tivoli gardens with a vague idea of making the young 
woman’s acquaintance. The Tivoli now offered a better variety 
of entertainment to its patrons. At one end of the gardens 
were swings, roundabouts, and seesaws, at the other, booths 
of the snake-charmers and conjurers, while in the centre was 
a public gaming table. Bonaparte looked on at these simple 
amusements for a few minutes: then his eye travelled up and 
down the garden in search of a particular person. Presently 
his patience was rewarded: he saw la citoyenne Fourds enter. 
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and take her place at the vingt-et-un tables. She lost a franc 
or two, threw up her hands with a pretty gesture of dismay, 
and moved away. It was Bonaparte’s opportunity, and 
Merlin made the introduction. She was certainly attractive: 
high-spirited and gay, young and pretty. Bonaparte talked 
with her for a time, and then took his leave. But curious 
eyes had marked the conversation, and the following morning, 
d’Estaign, the governor of Cairo, respectfully inquired 
whether the commander-in-chief would honour him at dinner 
that evening. Bonaparte hesitated, kno\ving very well the 
meaning of the invitation. He was dragged two ways. On 
the one hand he would be glad to see more of the attractive 
Pauline, on the other he was ashamed to appear disloyal to 
Josephine. She was still his wife, even if he were no longer in 
love with her. Thus debating, Bonaparte took refuge in a 
compromise: he refused to dine, but promised to look in on 
the company later. Inclination had got the better of 
conscience. Meanwhile the lady accepted d’Estaign’s invita¬ 
tion in perfect good faith. There had been a quarrel ^vith her 
husband over it: the lieutenant would have liked her to 
decline on the score that he had been left out. But Pauline 
was mad to go. She was young, in love with admiration, and 
flattered with the attention shown her by the great Bona¬ 
parte. And now her foolish husband would spoil all. She 
smiled and reasoned with him. ‘Reflect my dear’, she said 
seriously, ‘at these grand dinners no one under the rank of 
a colonel is a guest. A simple lieutenant of chasseurs cannot 
possibly be given a place in such company. For his wife it is 
different: French women are scarce in Cairo.' Foures gave 
way with an ill grace, and Madame went off to the party 
alone. She was treated with great ceremony. Junot was her 
neighbour at table: Bonaparte occupied Junot’s chair, when 

coffee was served. Never had Pauline spent so agreeable an 
evening. 

Her marriage had not been particularly happy: even the 
honeymoon had been punctuated with storm. Foures was 
a passionate husband, and Pauline was timid of provoking 
him. She had been left behind in Alexandria when the army 
marched into the interior, and she anticipated making amends 
for the dull weeks she spent at that port, in the gaieties of 
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Cairo. But that prospect was entirely spoilt by Foures’ insane 
jealousy. He would let no one share his wife's society: he 
forbade her to leave their lodgings except in his company. 
It was almost more than the high-spirited Pauline could bear, 
and she heartily wished herself back in the little milliner’s 
shop at Carcassonne. So far she had not thought of taking 
a lover, less perhaps out of virtue than of fear of provoking 
her husband’s violence. He was capable of committing any 
folly, and for this reason she found Bonaparte’s attentions 
a little embarrassing. They were made discreetly, but in her 
inexperience she did not know how to tackle them. She did 
her best to keep the commander-in-chief at a distance, but 
the harder she tried, the more persistent became his pursuit. 
Pauline he was determined should be his. But between desire 
and consummation there stood this inconvenient husband. 
Pauline would listen to no proposals so long as Four^ was 
in Egypt, and Bonaparte perceived that somehow or other 
he must get rid of the lieutenant. It was no very difficult 
task for a commander-in-chief, and at headquarters a plot 
was hatched. One morning lieutenant Foures was ordered 
to report at the Ezbekia. *You have been chosen’, said 
Berthier, ‘to carry dispatches to Paris. I congratulate you 
on your good fortune.’ The young officer, overcome with 
astonishment, stammered out his thanks, but Berthier cut 
them short, adding ‘ You will leave Cairo at noon.’ ‘That will 
be very difficult for me. General,’ interposed Foures hurriedly, 
‘ I am married as perhaps you know, and my wife will require 
at least a day to pack.’ Berthier frowned. ‘Your wife', he said, 
‘Let me tell you, lieutenant, that the commander-in-chief 
recognizes no wives in the army of Egypt. Besides your 
mission is dangerous: the ship, too, has no accommodation 
for ladies. You must prepare to leave your wife in Egypt for 
a time.' There was no more to be said. A staff officer brought 
in the mail bag, sealed it, and Foures wrote out a receipt. 
It was a poor comedy, an ugly trick. The contents of 
the bag were of no importance, the Directory would be no 
wiser for reading them. But Four^ had no suspicion. He 
found his wife, kissed her good-bye. and left in the innocent 
belief that he was travelling on urgent business of the army 

in Egypt. 
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Bonaparte assured now that the fortress would capitulate, 
tarried no longer. The same evening he gave a dinner-party, 
and placed Madame Foures on his right hand. The other 
guests were not astonished: his infatuation for this young 
woman had become the common talk of Cairo. Pauline was 
at her best, and every man at the table envied his host’s 
good luck. Her corsage sparkled with jewels, her dress was 
in impeccable taste: she was a bewitching creature, tender, 
vivacious, and uncalculating. Bonaparte could scarcely re¬ 
tain his impatience during dinner: he talked loudly to conceal 
his desire to take Pauline then and there into his arms. The 
period of waiting became intolerable, and he looked round 
for an excuse to end it. A carafe of water that stood at 
Pauline's elbow gave him the inspiration he sought: as if by 
accident he swept his arm across the table and overturned 
the jug and its contents into the lady’s lap. She gave a little 
cry of despair: her petticoat was soaked. Bonaparte jumped 
up, offering a hundred excuses for his clumsiness. Would not 
la citoyenne retire a moment, and repair the damage. 
Pauline thought she had better do so, and Bonaparte calling 
for a lamp led the way to his bedroom. The pair were absent 
for the best part of an hour. 

There was no need for further concealment of the intrigue. 
La citoyenne Foures moved from her lodgings to a handsome 
villa in the Ezbekia, and thenceforth accompanied the com- 
mander-in-chief wherever he went. Her salon was soon 
crowded with generals and staff officers: she became a polite 
and agreeable hostess. She had a passion for entertaining: 
she planned picnics in the desert, excursions to the Pyramids, 
gave dinner parties and receptions. But no guest presumed 
upon his acquaintance with La Bellilote: she early acquired 
an air of dignity that forbade any approach to familiarity. 
Her opinions were amusingly republican: she wore the uni¬ 
form of a general, she used a tricolour sash for a bonnet. 
The habit found favour with the private soldier. ‘ There goes 
our commander-in-chief', he would say, as Pauline flashed 
past on horseback. Some pedants with a taste for classical 
history called her Cleopatra, others spoke of her as Egeria 
It was no doubt a happy liaison. Pauline was in love and 
unlike Josephine, was proud of her lover. Then a bomb 
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exploded: news came that Four^s had landed in Alexan¬ 
dria. 

The lieutenant had been decidedly unfortunate. His ship 
Le Chasseur had barely cleared the port when an English 
frigate, the Lion, gave chase. Le Chasseur, outsailed, was 
soon overhauled, and Four^s taken aboard the Lion for 
examination. The mail bag went with him: its seals were 
broken and the contents read. The captain of the Lion was 
distinctly puzzled: what was this young officer doing with 
a bag that held nothing but letters and proclamations weeks 
old. He questioned Four^s, and suspecting that the latter 
had secret instructions to deliver verbally, he determined to 
land him at Alexandria. Marmont received him coldly. He 
was very well aware why Foures had been chosen to carry 
dispatches, and after hearing his story said shortly, ‘You 
had better wait here for copies. I will write for them at once, 
and you can embark again.* But the lieutenant demurred. 
On board the Lion he had read through the correspondence, 
and was as much perplexed as the captain of that ship. His 
mission was a mystery, and Foures was anxious to solve it. 
Marmont shrugged his shoulders, and let him go. It was after 
aU no affair of his. Arriving in Cairo, the lieutenant ran to 
his lodgings. Pauline was not there: the cupboards were 
empty of her belongings. He went to his regiment, and his 
brother officers stared at him, until one at last unfolded the 
story. He set off at once to the Ezbekia, found Pauline at 
home, and upbraided her. She listened unmoved to his 
reproaches; she made no excuse, she offered no explanation. 
She had left him she said for ever. His anger moderated: 
he offered to forgive the past if she would return to him. 
His pleading was as useless as his violence: Pauline positively 
refused to live with him. He tried to frighten her, he aimed 
a blow at her; but at this point a posse of officers broke 
into and conducted him to the door. He complained 

of the w’bong done him to his colonel: but that officer, like 
Marmont, did not choose to be mixed up in the affair, and 
advised a divorce. Foures was too angry to listen to the 
counsel, and it fell to Pauline to take the step. There was 
no great difficulty in these days about obtaining a divorce. 
Any reasonable pretext was held sufficient to dissolve a 
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marriage, and Sartelon, the commissaire of Cairo, obligingly 
annulled that of Lieutenant and Madame Foures. The 
liaison ended in Egypt: as First Consul Bonaparte could 
afford no scandal. 
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WAR CLOUDS 

Meanwhile the pasha of Acre was making ready for war, 
and vague reports of his preparation trickled into Cairo, It 
was said that Ibrahim bey had left for the frontier, that a 
vast army was assembling in Damascus, that Gezzar pasha, in 
short, was meditating the invasion of Egypt. So persistent 
was rumour on the point that Bonaparte judged the moment 
had come to ask for an explanation. *I do not wish to make 
war’, he wrote to the pasha, ‘but I will be frank with you. 
If you continue to support Ibrahim bey against me, I shall 
march on Acre.’ It was plain speaking, and Gezzar answered 
it in his own way. He threw the messenger into prison, 
provisioned Jaffa and Gaza, and occupied El Arish, a village 
within Egyptian territory. That measure was equivalent 
to a declaration of war, and Bonaparte hesitated whether 
to take up the challenge or wait a little longer on time. 
Instinct counselled the first course, prudence the second. 
To cross Sinai at the head of a mobile column, surprise El 
Arish and Gaza, sweep through Palestine and frighten the 
pasha into evacuating Acre, would be an adventure after 
his heart. But the risks were great and Bonaparte put away 
the temptation. An offensive in Syria might well ruin the 
negotiations presumably then afoot in Constantinople, and 
lead to the rupture of relations between France and Turkey, 
that he had been struggling to avert. On the other hand, 
to wait on time would leave the initiative to Gezzar pasha 
and expose Damietta to attack. The fall of that port would 
be a catastrophe, its recapture a matter of difficulty. The 
operation was well within the power of the enemy to execute: 
as matters stood their mounted troops could cross Sinai and 
be astride of the Nile before a hint of their departure from 
El Arish reached Cairo, An outpost in Sinai that would check 
the enemy long enough to permit the reinforcement of 
Damietta thus became a necessity, and Bonaparte fixed his 
eye upon Qatiya, a little oasis midway between Salhiya and 
El Arish. The oasis was admirably suited for the purpose. Its 
palm-trees provided men and animals with shelter from the 
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sun, its two wells with sufficient water. Damietta was con¬ 
veniently near for supply services, Salhiya for relief and 
reinforcement. On the 23rd December Lagrange moved his 
brigade head-quarters from Salhiya to Qatiya. His instruc¬ 
tions were simple. He was to build a redoubt capable of 
withstanding a fortnight’s siege, he was to reconnoitre and 
watch the approaches to the frontier. Satisfied now that 
Gezzar could not pass from Palestine to Egypt unperceived, 
Bonaparte dismissed him from mind, and turned his thoughts 
upon a more agreeable subject. He had been planning for 
some weeks a visit to Suez: he was desirous of re-discovering 
the course of the canal or canals, that once had connected 
the Red Sea with the Nile. But one business after another 
delayed the start, and a second experiment in representative 
government kept him in Cairo till Christmas. 

His first effort in that line had been disappointing. Some 
divans had been inarticulate, others obstructive; none had 
given military commandants the assistance that Bonaparte 
expected. The conclusion was obvious: Egypt was not yet 
ripe for local self-government. He determined to abandon 
the experiment, to substitute for it a central divan sitting 
in Cairo. The new institution would consist of sixty delegates 
representing the capital and the provinces, who would elect 
fourteen of their number to sit daily as an executive council. 
It was a return to Suleiman's creation of a Great and a Little 
Divan, except that the members would be Egyptians in place 
of Turks and Mamelukes. Nothing was said of the jurisdiction 
and privileges of the executive council: it was for the fourteen 
members first to prove their capacity to govern. For the 
moment delegates must be content to promote the cause of 
justice, to bury the discord and animosity of the past, to 
further the common interests of France and of Egypt: later 
both the divan and the executive council might aspire to 
more responsible duties. Such was the impression that 
Bonaparte intended to convey: but he spoilt the effect by a 
fiery denunciation of Egyptians, who resisted his will. *Let 
all sherifs, ulemas and imams assure the people that mv 
^emies will find no refuge either in this or in the next world 
Destmy is mine', he declared, 'and the tndy pious will pray 
for the success of my arms. The day is at hand 4 en 
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mankind will confess that no human effort can prevail against 
me.’ He had the address read at the opening session, and 
taking courage from the words 'People of Cairo, God has 
commanded me to be merciful towards you’, one Egyptian 
delegate bolder than his fellows stepped forward, and pleaded 
for the lives of a dozen Eg5^tians l3dng in the citadel. ‘You 
are too late’, said Bonaparte impatiently, ‘they were shot 
this morning at dawn. My compassion does not extend to 
the enemies of France.’ 

He left the divan to elect the council, and took the road 
to Suez. Berthier and Caffarelli were with him; but the 
expedition had been planned less in a military interest, than 
to further knowledge, and members of the institut d'l^gypte 
formed the bulk of the party. A column of infantry had 
gone ahead, and its commander gave Bonaparte a gloomy 
account of the to^vn. He had spent ten days in Suez, and 
he condemned it as a squalid and filthy place. The houses 
were hardly habitable, the inhabitants wretchedly poor. 
A glance at the port was sufficient to understand the cause: 
wherever the eye rested, there was sign of neglect and decay. 
Between the quays and the water there lay a wide expanse 
of sand: the harbour had silted up, the shipyards were 
deserted. Three centuries of Turkish and Mameluke misrule 
had ruined the once prosperous post of Suez. Odd Arab 
dhows from Jedda or some port in the Persian gulf, touched 
there occasionally, to land a cargo of coffee: but their masters 
had to anchor in the roads, and discharge their freight as 
best they could. The old transit trade of Egypt was dead: 
killed by the cheaper route round the Cape of Good Hope, 
and by the extortionate dues levied upon merchandise. Nor 
was the shipper able to calculate in advance the cost of the 
overland journey. The Custom Office continually varied its 
charges, and the central government joined in the conspiracy. 
The pasha of Eg5q)t and the more powerful Mameluke beys 
insisted upon a share of the plunder: the Beduin blackmailed 
unmercifully the caravan in its passage of the desert. Thus 
had a negligent and corrupt administration robbed Egypt of a 
profitable source of revenue, and forced trade to a more 
circuitous maritime route. From tune to time attempts were 
made to repair the misfortune, and Baldwin, consul-general 
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of England at Alexandria, actually prevailed upon Warren 
Hastings in 1784 to bless a fresh experiment. But the lesson 
of the past was not taken to heart. The Turk and the 
Mameluke could not keep their greedy fingers off the East 
Indian trader, and clamoured for a larger profit. Hearkening 
to a cry from Mecca that the revenues of Jedda would suffer, 
the sultan of Turkey intervened, too blind to see where his 
true interest lay. ‘Know’, he explained in a pompous hati 
sherif, ‘ that the sea of Suez is reserved for the noble pilgrims 
of Mecca. To permit Frankish ships on its waters is to betray 
the khalif and the supporters of Islam.’ 

With an eye upon a projected campaign in the East, 
Bonaparte considered the potentialities of Suez. His ideas 
were already taking shape. The army would cross the plains 
of Mesopotamia, penetrate Persia and enter India under the 
shadow of the Hindu Koosh. It was a fantastic conception : 
this force was too small, the march beyond the endurance 
of even the French soldier. But Bonaparte at this moment 
was thinking less of either difficulty than of the need of 
keeping touch with Egypt during the campaign. He proposed 
to do so by way of the Red sea. There was nothing impossible 
in the feat. Other masters of Egypt, notably Ghouri the 
Mameluke and Suleiman the Turk, had sent fleets from Suez 
to India, and he would follow their example. The ships would 
be built in the Bulac yards, transported in sections to Suez, 
and put into the water there. If the harbour needed deep¬ 
ening, the military engineer could undertake the task, and 
Bon should stay in Suez to supervise the work. As for ships 
Gantheaume must make a beginning with four light draught- 
sloops then under construction on the Nile, and lay down the 
keels of four more craft of heavier build. Gantheaume listened 
respectfully, and made no comment. Despite his admiration 
for the general’s inspirations his sailor’s mind could not 
approve of this particular one. A sea-going fleet was not 
to be improvised at a moment’s notice, much less could an 
abandoned harbour be transformed into a naval base by word 
of command. Moreover the Red Sea was notoriously difficult 
to navigate, and Gantheaume had no charts or know¬ 
ledge of its waters. A well-found ship might traverse them 
safely: a flotilla of light craft was another matter. But 
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Gantheaume kept these reflections to himself. Bonaparte had 
announced his decision, and there was no more to be said. 

In the town a number of people awaited the commander- 
in-chief patiently: humble people for the most part, peti¬ 
tioning redress against the injustice of the Turk and Mame¬ 
luke. A little apart was an Indian, who purported to be the 
bearer of a message from Tipu Sahib. But his story did not 
carry conviction: he could produce neither credentials nor a 
letter, and Bonaparte suspicious of his identity, detained him. 
There were also half a dozen Arab mariners, the captains 
of craft freighted with coffee and spice, who protested 
against the delays and exorbitant charges of the Custom 
House, and behind them a deputation of Beduin from Tor, 
who solicited permission to trade with Cairo. Bonaparte 
listened to the suppliants with the air of a benevolent 
sovereign. He reduced the dues, he promised protection to 
caravans from Tor, and the Beduin hurried away crying 
* He is as a prince among men! His arm is strong, but his 
tongue is as sweet as sugar.* Meanwhile the savants had been 
scouring the town in the hope of discovering traces of ancient 
occupation. It had been a fruitless search: Pharaohs, Greeks 
and Romans had come and gone, leaving no temple or shrine 
to mark their stay. But hope still lived. There were yet the 
celebrated wells of Moses on the eastern shore of the 
Gulf to explore, and there the members of the institut 
d'^gypte anticipated reward for their plans. An expedition 
to the wells was planned, and Bonaparte made one of the 
party. 

If tradition is to be believed, the wells are hallowed ground: 
at them the Israelites issuing from the wilderness, camped 
three days to slake their overpowering thirst. It was less 
of an adventure now for the traveller to reach the wells from 
Suez. Within a mile or two of the town the gulf had narrowed 
into a channel fordable at low tide and in daylight. In reverse 
conditions the passage was more difficiolt. The bank that 
stretched from shore to shore was submerged, the traveller 
had a difficulty in keeping to it. At one moment he was on 
Arm ground, the next in deep water or bogged in a quicksand. 
But nothing untoward befell the party that rode to the wells 
on the 29th December 1798, or marred Monge's pleasure in 
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recalling to his companions the history of the escape of 
the Hebrews from Egypt. He told the familiar story in 
picturesque phrase: he spoke of Moses under his Eg>q>tian 
name of Hosarsiph, of the people of Goshen as Beni-Israel. 
He indicated their line of march into Palestine, he professed 
a knowledge of their itinerary in Sinai. Monge did not lack 
imagination, and the silence that followed his words was 
a tribute to his dramatic lecture. There seemed a moral in 


the story. Were the Hebrews the only people, who murmured 
against their leader: were not many members of the institut 
d’^^gypte as wicked at heart ? But this depressing reflection 
vanished as the party reached the wells and separated to 
examine the ground exhaustively. They seized spades and 
picks, and dug industriously. The labour was in vain. 
A little broken pottery indicative of man’s occupation at 
some earlier period was upturned, but of stone or relic to 
identify Moses and his host wth the wells, there was none. 


Tired and disappointed the savants dropped their tools, and 
grumbled at their ill luck. Monge caught the whisper and 
cried shame. ‘Drink’, he said, drawing water from the well, 
'and persevere’, and then to encourage his companions he 
read from the Book of Exodus the song of the prophetess 
Miriam: how also the Hebrews had come at length to Marah, 
and Moses had cast a tree into the well to sweeten its water.* 
And who shall say’, asked Monge dropping, as he spoke, a 
twig into the spring, 'that the day of miracles is past’. 

The sun was declining when Bonaparte gave the word to 
mount and return. All day he had sat apart from the company 
sunk in thoughts. His mind had gone back to France, to the 
ongin of the expedition in Egypt, to his wrangles with the 
Directory, to his promise to return before the winter. That 
had been manifestly impossible since the disastrous sea battle 
of Abu Qir. A general could not leave his army, and an army 
could not cross the sea without transports. Moreover his 
programme in Egypt was only half accomplished. He had 
overcome the Mamelukes, he was on the way to provide 
Egypt \«th honest administration: but he had yet to destroy 
ngland s coimnercial supremacy in the East and to pierce 
the isthmus of Suez. He feU to meditating upon the last 


* Chapter xv, Exodus, 
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commission. It would be a stupendous achievement, a lasting 
memorial to his genius: but was its execution practicable. 
Others, notably the Venetians, aghast at the diversion of 
the merchandise in transit to Europe from the Red Sea 
to the Atlantic, had urged the need of a marine canal: but 
the Mameluke sultans, finding in the project no profit to 
themselves, turned a deaf ear to the appeal. It was no doubt 
an immense undertaking, and even the Pharaohs had shrunk 
from it. Sesostris, Seti I, and Necho had been content with 
making use of the Nile. A canal taking off from the Pelusiac 
then the most easterly of the then seven branches of the 
Nile, permitted merchandise from the East to be transhipped 
into river craft at the Bitter lakes and be carried directly 
to the sea. The Persian, the Greek, and the Roman followed 
Necho's practice, until the Pelusiac arm silted up, and the 
Pharaonic canal became useless. It was left to Amr, the 
Arab conqueror of Egypt, to break with tradition. He built 
a new capital at Fostat, he kept open his communication 
with Jedda by a navigable canal that ran parallel with the 
Nile to Bubastis, the modem Zagazig, and thence to Clysma 
at the head of the gulf of Suez. So much of history was known 
to Bonaparte, and he spent the day at Moses' wells, con¬ 
sidering the inferences. He was still balancing the advantages 
and defects of a maritime waterway, when he left the wells. 
He had lingered too long: the return journey was made in 
trying conditions. The tide was sweeping northward, dark¬ 
ness had set in, and the sandbank that the party had traversed 
in the morning, was no longer distinguishable. The guide 
missed his bearings, and stumbled into the sea: in a moment 
he and the leading files were out of their depth. There were 
loud shouts for help, and Caffarelli hampered by his wooden 
leg, narrowly escaped drowning, A halt was called, while 
the guide went back to discover the bank. Fortunately the 
wind had dropped and the air was warm: none the less the 
men of science spent some anxious moments in water up to 
their horses’ girths, until word was passed to proceed. 

Next morning Bonaparte broke camp. He instructed Lep^re, 
the engineer, to survey the isthmus and take the levels of the 
two seas,* he ordered Gantheaume to remain behind and see 

* The traverse was too hurriedly executed: Lep6re’s levels were in- 
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to the refitting and arming of a derelict dhow or two lying 
on the roads: he assembled the Custom House staff and 
lectured them on the need of greater honesty: he bade 
Feraud bring to Suez the carpenters, joiners, and caulkers 
of Bulac. This done, he set off to discover the bed of Amr's 


canal. Fortune was kind. Midway between the lakes of 
Suez he came upon the evidence he sought. Parallel with the 
shore were distinct traces of an ancient waterway. An acri¬ 
monious argument as to its origin divided the party: one 
section maintaining that the bed must be that of Necho's 
canal, a second that it was clearly Amr's. Bonaparte did not 
stay to listen to the dispute, but setting spurs to his horse 
cantered on, until the desert swallowed up the last sign of 
a canal. At this point, the party separated. The savants 
skirted the lakes, the better to explore the wadi Tumilat, 
while Bonaparte rode across the desert to Belbeis. He was 
still in hopes of picking up fresh traces of Amr’s canal, and 
within an hour’s ride of the town, he met the bed again. 
He was much elated: the discovery settled his doubts. He 
would re-excavate this ancient inland waterway, and abandon 
the idea of piercing the isthmus of Suez. The last was an 
undertaking that needed greater leisure than he could give 
at the moment, and he must leave its execution to another 
Ominous news awaited him at Belbeis. A messenger carrying 
a letter from Gezzar pasha to Murad had been captured 
and the dispatch substantially confirmed the stories prevalent 

intPnT* his "taster's 

intentions. Turkey had declared war upon France, the pasha 

and his Mamelukes were recommended to pin oSaix do\vn 

AbdiSr^m^h^^ ^ command of 

Abdulla, pasha of Damascus, entered the Delta. The cam¬ 
paign m fact had already begun: Abdulla with his head- 

concenC^rrt 

of the movement of Turkish ships of war. Half the available 

than that of thrSterr^ne^!^^’^® higher 
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fleet was cruising in the Adriatic, the rest had joined the 
English squadron m Egyptian waters. It was plain that 
negotiation had failed. TaUeyrand had been worsted, the 
Porte pushed into war by perfidious England. 

Bonaparte must have had a suspicion of the truth, when 
Turkish sail joined Hood off Alexandria in October, and 
cannonaded the French posts at Abu Qir. Marmont had 
hurried to Alexandria and consulted with Mauscourt the 
commandant. Mauscourt he discovered had grave doubts 
of the identity of these Turkish ships: he was sure that they 
were really English, or at the worst an Ottoman squadron 
persuaded by false pretences to cruise in Egyptian waters. 
Endeavouring to elicit the truth, the commandant had 
written to Hood, and Bonaparte took advantage of the 
correspondence to send Bracevitch to Abu Qir with friendly 
messages to Hood and to Hassan bey. the Turkish admiral. 
Bracevitch lunched with Hood, and questioned Hassan bey 
and an officer or two: he was shown a firman calling upon 
the Moslem world to make war upon the French, but got 
little other information for his pains. Bonaparte thought 
the failure due perhaps to Bracevitch’s social deficiencies, 
and in no way discouraged he chose an officer of the Guides, 
Guibert a personable young man, as his next ambassador. 
But Guibert was even less successful than his predecessor. 
He altered Bracevitch’s procedure: he contrived to visit the 
Turkish flagship first. But Hassan bey was loyal to his ally. 
He waited until the Englishman came on board, and then 
invited Guibert to explain himself, Guibert handed the Turk 
a letter from Bonaparte. The bey read it, and passed it to 
Hood. There was a moment's silence, while Hood was lost 
in thought. Then the Englishman turned to Guibert, thanked 
him for his pains, and civilly wished him a pleasant return 
journey to Cairo, None the less Bonaparte held to his belief 
that Turkey would hesitate before breaking with the republic: 
what the sultan presumably wanted at this moment was a 
definite assurance of compensation, and Bonaparte was 
astonished that the Directory had not satisfied His Majesty on 
the point. His repeated appeals that the republic sWd do 
so, must have gone astray, or the need to the army 
of a neutral Turkey have been forgotten, and he decided 
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to negotiate directly with Constantinople. He selected 

Beauchamp, ex-consul of France in the Persian gulf, as his 

missionary, and furnished him \Wth minute instructions. He 

was to demand the release of all French subjects, and the 

removal of the embargo on communication between Eg^^pt 

and Turkey. 'If you are asked the question', he was told, 

'Will the French consent to quit Egypt?’ you may answer, 

‘Why not, if Austria and Russia will relinquish their 

own project of dividing up the Ottoman Empire ? ’ But 

Beauchamp was unlucky. He was to have sailed on 

the 14th December: he did not get to sea until two 

months later. The blockade then was more rigorous than 

ever. Off Rhodes, his ship was intercepted, and his mail 
seized. 


From the first Bonaparte had been too optimistic: Talley¬ 
rand remained in Paris, the Directory did not inform either 
the sultan or their own representative in Constantinople 
of Bonaparte s plans. There had been no explanation, no 
talk as yet of compensation; the time for both in the opinion 
of T^eyrand would come when Turkey was confronted with 
a fait accompli. None the less Constantinople was pretty 
well posted in the facts. The Turkish minister in Paris had 
marked the naval and mUitary preparations in Toulon and 
suspected their objective to be the Levant. To satisfy his 
fears, he called on the minister of foreign affairs: but beyond 
receiving a bland assurance that the republic had no thought 
o making war on the Ottoman empire, he went back to his 
own legation no wiser for the visit. Towards the end of Tune 
his suspicion grew stronger, and he communicated his 

fn P^rif ^""^s^ntinople. Unless gossip lied, the minister 

^ Bonaparte's destina¬ 

tion. All indications pomted that way. The press were 

refemng to the expedition as a promising adventure the 

bourse speculating upon the commercial Advantages of an 

occupatmn of Egypt, and society discussing the prospects 

of the commg campaign. The grand vizier on the other hand 

ernamed inactive. He did not inform the pasha of Egypt 

of the menace, he asked of the Directorv nn fnrfi. 

..pucu ssr,rs 
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and his government preferred to ignore the matter. It was 
an attitude characteristically Turkish. 

French interests in Constantinople at this moment were 
in the hands of a charge d'affaires. Aubert-Dubayet, the 
ambassador, was dead, and pending the nomination of a 
successor, Ruffin, a secretary interpreter, was in charge of 
all diplomatic business. The appointment mortified the 
vanity of the government: it suggested that France no longer 
considered the Ottoman empire as a great Power, or believed 
its neutrality worth having. To counter the snub, the grand 
vizier declined to communicate with an interpreter, and 
laid an embargo upon French commerce in the Levant. 
Talleyrand was secretly content that Constantinople should 
take offence: it had been his policy throughout the winter of 
1797-8 to provoke Turkey into a declaration of war. Reflec¬ 
tion had convinced that astute diplomatist that the Levant 
would be an easy and profitable conquest for France. The 
Ottoman Empire was moribund, the hour of its dissolution 
overdue. Egypt, Crete, and Lemnos must pass into the 
possession of the republic: their occupation with that of 
Corfu, Corsica, and Malta would make the Mediterranean 
a French lake. He hinted his design to the Directory, he 
spoke of the appointment of an ambassador at Constantinople 
at this moment as une depense inutile. Talleyrand did not 
need to feel any doubt of the end; apart from Egypt, it was 
very plain that Turkey had become mistrustful of the 
repubhc. It looked uneasily upon the French occupation 
of Corfu, it was highly indignant with republican propaganda 
in the Morea. Assurances that the first covered no designs 
upon the Ottoman Empire were frankly disbeheved, promises 
that the second should cease, had not been kept. On these 
and other counts, the grand vizier had insisted on receiving 
explanation from a minister plenipotentiary but instead the 
republic invited him to discuss his differences with a humble 
charge d’affaires. In short the longer the grand vizier 
reflected over the humiliation, the angrier he became. It 
must be confessed that the attitude of the Directory towards 
Turkish affairs in the spring of 1798 is only intelligible on 
the hypothesis indicated. They starved Ruffin of news: 
they gave him neither instructions nor giudance. Thus the 
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legation's first knowledge of Bonaparte’s departure from 
Toulon came from a Turkish source, and Ruffin knew nothing 
of the projected occupation of Egypt until the 28th June, three 
days before the army disembarked at Alexandria. On that 
date a belated dispatch came to hand, informing Ruffin of 
the intention of the republic to chastise the Mamelukes, and 
concluding with an amiable hope that the Ottoman Empire 
would welcome the action. 


Unable to reconcile the contradiction, the charge d’affaires 
said nothing. He informed the grand vizier of the capture 
of Malta: the remainder of his news he kept to himself. The 
grand vizier listened approvingly. Every Turk had born 
a grudge against the Knights of St. John, and the Ottoman 
Empire was gratified to hear of the extinction of the order. 
None the less, Ruffin's relations ^vith the Turkish government 
did not improve. The news of the landing of a French army 
in Egypt got abroad, and Constantinople seethed with excite¬ 
ment. It was rumoured that Bonaparte had given battle 
to 150,000 Moslems, and the true believer murmured against 
his sultan who permitted the impiety. In alarm the grand 
vizier convened the imperial divan, and laid the matter before 
It But discussion was leisurely, and nothing was done until 
the police intercepting Ruffin’s correspondence laid before 
the divan Bonaparte’s letters, and in particular copies of his 
manifesto to the Egyptian people. Then Constantinople 
spoke ^vlih no uncertain voice. The Ottoman Empire might 
pass over the punishment of the Mameluke, but it would 
not tolerate the interference of a Christian in the business 
ot Islam. Let this presumptuous Frenchman know that in 
pretending to protect Moslems he was usurping the preroga- 

"if encroaching upon the privileges of the 

^ tan of Turkey, the Almighty’s vice-regen? on efrth tL 

m.rlft,^ P''® audience to the helpless Ruffin, and to 
mark his displeasure with France, he ordered the arms of tL 

republic suspended over the legation to be taken down and 
the staff to remain indoors. ’ 

Ruffin’s situation became daily more embarrassing He 
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had joined hands: that their influence was now paramount 
in Constantinople. There could be but one end to the 
conspiracy, and Ruffin trembled for Bonaparte in 'Egypt. 
Russia was a new enemy of the republic. Paul, a wayward 
and capricious sovereign, was alarmed lest his country should 
become infected vnth revolutionary doctrines, and he thought 
the moment opportune to intervene. Revolutionary pro¬ 
paganda in the Morea had been as disturbing to him as to 
the Porte, the expulsion of the knights from Malta much 
more so. It was his habit to pose as the champion of Christian¬ 
ity and he announced his intention of restoring the island 
to its lawful owners. He was also nervous of the ambition 
of France. If the republic succeeded in dominating the 
Levant, the rich Crimea might well become its next objective, 
and to forestall that threat Paul offered his alliance to Turkey. 
In the Black Sea a Russian fleet stood by to give point to his 
words, in Galicia a Russian army slowly assembled. England's 
policy was less decided. The cabinet was divided. Dundas, 
concerned chiefly about the safety of India, was for per¬ 
suading Turkey into a joint campaign in Egypt, while 
Grenville and Lord Spencer disapproved of locking up ships 
and troops in a comer of the Mediterranean. But in Con¬ 
stantinople was a young and pertinacious minister, Spencer 
Smith by name, who had fewer doubts. He succeeded in 
convincing not only the grand vizier that English and Turkish 
interests in the Levant were identical, but in imposing the 
same belief upon Pitt. Nelson's victory at Abu Qir no doubt 
was the deciding factor both in London and in Constanti¬ 
nople: but some of the credit of bringing about an alliance 
between the two countries was unquestionably due to Smith's 
skill and energy. On the 9th September Turkey declared 
war upon France as a protest against the occupation of Egypt, 
'the most precious province of the empire, the gateway of 
the two Holy Places', as the firman declared. There were 
no half-measures now. Ruffin and his staff were marched 
to the Castle of the Seven Towers, the property of all French 
subjects in Turkey was confiscated. 

A Turkish-Russian squadron of twelve sail weighed and 
sailed for the Ionian islands. It was a fleet too formidable 
for the local garrison to resist, and the islands of Corigo, 
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Santa Maura, and Zanta fell. But Corfu was a harder nut 
for the enemy to crack, and Chabot the military governor 
expected to hold his own until reinforcements arrived. They 
came too late, and their commander behaved pusillanimously. 
Finding Corfu closely invested he turned tail and took refuge 
in Ancona. The gallant Chabot held out till the spring, and 
then having eaten his last ration and fired his last ball he 
capitulated. Vaubois in Malta was little better off. The 
island had risen against the French, an Anglo-Portuguese 
squadron was rigorously blockading Valetta. Beleaguered 
thus by sea and on land, Vaubois shut himself up in the 
citadel, looking for relief to France. None came his way, and 
he was left to his own resources. The empire of the Medi¬ 
terranean was lost. Corfu was gone, Malta in the last straits; 
Brueys’ fleet had been annihilated and the Directory could 
not replace it. Talk of the Mediterranean becoming a French 
lake had been an idle boast. 


Yet strangely enough the first authentic news of the landing 
at Alexandria came to Paris through Constantinople, and 
the Directory hastened to communicate it to the Council of 
the Five Hundred. Their memorandum was artfully com¬ 
posed : intended to assure the world and the Ottoman Empire 
in particular, that the intentions of the republic were honour¬ 
able. It was intolerable that a handful of capricious and 
co^pt men should oppress an industrious and gentle people 
and France was about to rid civilization of that reproach 

gold, the 

ameluke beys had ruined French commerce, and compeUed 
e republic to intervene. There was no need in such circum- 

statrtb°^ ^/°™^\declaration of war: it was sufficient to 
sffite the facts, and leave posterity to pronounce judgement 

oreover , concluded the memorandum, ‘to whom should 

the repubhc address such a declaration. To the Ottoman 

mpire. France has no wish to embarrass an ancient friend 

L°nn “"not trea^ theras 

ndia. Pans was immensely impressed with the pros^ct. 
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The council of Five Hundred voted the thanks of the republic 
to the army in Egypt, and people spoke as if India was but 
a march or two from Cairo. Unconfirmed reports of a 
successful naval engagement in the Mediterranean heightened 
the general enthusiasm. It was said that Brueys had captured 
six sail, that Nelson had committed suicide in despair at his 
defeat. 

The satisfaction was short-lived: in the last days of 
September a dispatch from Villeneuve communicated the 
melancholy truth. France had no longer a fleet in the Levant: 
her troops were prisoners in Egypt. There was but one hope 
left of rescuing them, the negotiation of an offensive and 
defensive alliance with Turkey. Descorches was hastily 
commissioned as minister plenipotentiary at Constantinople 
and bidden to go at once. Talle3Tand weU content that he 
was not the choice, drafted Descorches’ instructions light- 
heartedly. They had the air of an ultimatum: they were 
certain to lead to rupture of relations. In brief Turkey was 
given the choice of war or peace, and only in the last extremity 
was Descorches authorized to offer the Ionian Isles as 
compensation for the cession of Egypt. The instructions 
were wasted labour: news of Ruffin’s arrest and the issue 
of a fiery manifesto to the Moslem world put an end to the 
departure of the minister, and in communicating to Bona¬ 
parte the fact the Directory thought the moment opportune 
to review the general situation in Europe. It was no very 
encouraging report: the republic was again confronted with 
a coalition of the Powers. Turkey and Russia had joined 
the enemy, Austria was meditating a further trial of strength: 
Naples was verging on hostilities, Prussia professing an 
uncertain neutrality. In addition to these anxieties there 
was Egypt. Yet if war came, the republic was prepared 
for it. Jourdan stood guard over the Rhine, Joubert over 
Italy, Their armies had been re-equipped and re-inforced: 
all France behind was under arms, Spain and Sardinia were 
keeping their word. The danger point was Italy, where the 
new buffer republics were moody and restless. Sixty thousand 
Russians were reported to be in Galicia, awaiting a call to 
Lombardy: and England was supporting the cost of the 
coming campaign. In these desperate circumstances, the 
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Directory could promise no hope of succour to the army 
in Egypt, and Bonaparte must fend for himself. Even 
communication was no longer practicable: since the sailing 
of the army from Malta, only one mail had come to hand, 
and France was depending for news upon letters intercepted 
by British ships and published in London. ‘Your o^vn 
return’, concluded this remarkable dispatch, ‘is difficult at 
this moment. Choose then one of the three following courses: 
remain in Egypt, penetrate India, or march on Constantinople 
through Asia Minor.’ But of the five messengers who left 
France with copies of this dispatch, only one Morveau, the 
last to start, succeeded in reaching Egypt. He found Bona¬ 
parte gone, he pursued him into Syria. At Acre, on the 25th 
March, he caught the commander-in-chief, and delivered 
his letter. 

Throughout the autumn Spencer Smith in Constantinople 
had been pressing the grand vizier to recover his authority 
in E^pt. he even went so far as to pledge the assistance 
of British ships and seamen, if Turkey would raise an army 
of 100,000 men for service in the Levant. In Spencer Smith’s 
belief, the French in Egypt were perilously near disaster, 
and the landing of a Turkish army at Alexandria would 
consummate their ruin. Pitt backed up his minister’s views, 
and the admiralty commissioned Sidney Smith, the elder 
brother of Spencer, to a vague mission in the eastern 
Mediterranean. He was given command of the Tigre, an 
f authorized to form a squadron out of any 

iaSrs cniising in those 


Smith had gone to sea at the age of eleven, was 

thfrtv H "" u ^ before 

thirty. He served m the action of Chesapeake in 1781 in 

Ro^ey s engagement at the Leeward Islands the foL^ring 

aSv established a reputation fof 

audacity. There followed a penod of half-pay, which he 

spent partly m perfecting his knowledge of Lench and 

Sweden "then at w 2 \S 
RuMia. on naval matters. Returning to England in 1702 
he was selected for special duty in Turkev anH nt q ’ 
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get passage or instructions, he chartered a brigantine, manned 
her with a scratch crew, and joined Hood as a volunteer off 
Toulon. He distinguished himself at the siege, and for 
reward was selected to carry home dispatches. Too well 
known now to be left unemployed, he was given command 
of a fast-sailing frigate, and bidden to harry the enemy's 
coastal trade. No occupation could have been more congenial, 
or better suited to Sidney Smith's taste. Within three months 
he had practically ruined the trade, and what was left of 
French commercial shipping did not dare move out of port. 
Paris was furious at the news, and called upon the minister 
of marine to sink or bum this insolent pirate. But Bruix 
the minister in question was powerless. The fleet was closely 
blockaded in Brest, the privateersman too lightly armed to 
fight a frigate. The triumph was not enough for Sidney 
Smith: he wanted to destroy the French merchant fleet. 
He marked down Havre as his objective. The port was 
crowded, its defences were contemptible, and Sidney Smith 
conceived the idea of setting fire to the shipping. He failed. 
The French succeeded in disabling the leading fireship, and 
capturing the leader. Paris shouted for his immediate execu¬ 
tion, and Merlin, president of the Directory, promised to 
hang him as a spy. But Pitt threatened reprisals, and in the 
end Smith suffered nothing worse than two years’ confinement 
in the Temple. He was undoubtedly a man of much talent 
and resource, high-spirited and enterprising, reliant and 
quick-witted: but he was also jealous and vain, intolerant 
of authority and contemptuous of all judgement but his own. 
Jervis and Nelson kept Smith at a distance, Keith quarrelled 
outright with him. But he could make friends as well as 
enemies, and apart from admirals and captains, people 
were impressed by his original mind. Grenville, the foreign 
secretary, not only consulted Sidney Smith on the subject 
of Turkey, but gave him the rank of minister plenipotentiary, 
and armed with this formidable commission, the captain of 
the Tigre presented himself at Constantinople. Jervis was 
disgusted when he heard the news: but his own instructions 
from London had been so loosely worded, that he believed 
the admiralty intended Sidney Smith to have an independent 
command in the eastern Mediterranean. The mistake was 
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corrected, but by then the Tigre was flying a broad pennant 
at the masthead, and her captain had completed his mission 
in Constantinople. It must be admitted that Sidney Smith 
acquitted himself with credit in that difficult matter. Negotia¬ 
tion was dragging; the grand vizier would pledge his sovereign 
to nothing, and Spencer Smith was in despair. The older 
brother took a more cheerful view of the situation, and the 
grand vizier impressed perhaps by the sight of the majestic 
Tigre riding at anchor in the Bosphorus, gave way step by 
step until he signed on the 5th January 1799 an offensive 
and defensive alliance with England. Russia had come to 
a similar understanding ten days before, and thus three of 

the great Powers of Europe bound themselves together to 
expel France from the Levant. 



XI 

THE SYRIAN SPECULATION 


*May God destroy the French who deny the Resurrection 
and mock at the Koran.... March ye servants of Islam under 
the banner of the Prophet against this impious race*, com¬ 
manded the sultan of Turkey, and the exhortation decided 
Bonaparte in Egypt to carry the war into the enemy*s 
country. He thought out his time-table and plan of cam¬ 
paign. It was now the end of January and he calciilated 
that he could be at Acre within six weeks, on the farther 
slopes of the Taurus mountains on the ist June. From there 
he would issue his ultimatum: if the Ottoman Empire relin¬ 
quished its sovereignty over Egypt, he would evacuate 
Turkish territory in Asia. Such should be his reply to this 
insolent proclamation. The offensive was his invariable 
strategy when threatened, as in this instance, with attack in 
front and on the flank: for Gezzar pasha had already occu¬ 
pied El Arish, and Constantinople was massing troops at 
Rhodes. He was not disturbed by the thought of the cam¬ 
paign ahead. It would be a simple business: an arduous 
march or two, but little likelihood of serious fighting. Gaza 
and Jaffa would capitulate at the first shot fired, the Christian 
and Jewish population of Palestine would welcome the French 
army as a deliverer. Acre perhaps would make more show 
of resistance: but its capture could be a matter of a few days, 
and then the road to Asia Minor would be open. So little did 
Bonaparte esteem the risk that he even contemplated at one 
moment entrusting the leadership to a lieutenant. His own 
presence in Cairo was certainly desirable. The army of occu¬ 
pation would be halved, and provincial administration of 
Egypt be doubly difficult. He scrutinized the latest field 
state of the army. Its strength had sunk now to a bare 29,000 
men, of whom 6,000 were immobilized in Upper Egypt. Of the 
balance 13,000 at least were needed for an incursion intoSyna, 
a figure that would leave no more than 10,000 to police the 
capital and the Delta. It was not an encouraging prospect, 
but he could not bear to stay behind. The campaign was 
his, and he would hot surrender its glory to any subordinate. 
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He left the responsibility of Egypt to a commission of 
three lieutenants: Desaix in charge of the south, Menou of 
the north, and Poussielgue of the central administration. 
Menou was by no means pleased at the news: he was com¬ 
fortably settled at Rosetta, and the tow suited this vain and 
self-opinionated man very well. The duties were light, the 
leading citizens agreeable company. They listened patiently 
to Menou's interminable oratory in praise of the revolution, 
they drew in turn an analogy between the ideals of France 
and the practices of Islam. Did not the last also preach the 
equality of man they asked, and Menou was impressed with 
the question. He pondered over its answer: he became 
convinced of the righteousness of Islam. Within six months 
it was known that the governor of Rosetta had abandoned 
Christianity, and was in search of a Moslem woman as wife. 
His choice fell upon the daughter of the keeper of the public 
baths, a singular fancy, since the lady was neither young 
nor beautiful, nor, unless rumour lied, over virtuous. But 
the father was a devout man, and that was sufficient for 
the obstinate bridegroom. The army looked askance at the 
marriage: Bonaparte, almost alone, made no comment. He 
had done with both religion and marriage: they were two 
luxuries of life that wise men in his judgement eschewed. 
Happily for Menou English and Turkish ships of war began 

a bombardment of the coastline and Dugua went to Cairo 
in his place. 


The field force began to concentrate at Qatiya in the first 
days of February. Reynier was the first to arrive with his 
division from Belbeis. The oasis was none too comfortable 
the water-supply was inadequate, and the camp was choked 
with baggage and supply convoys. He decided to move out 
at once and, dra^ving ten days' ration, took the road to El 
Ansh on the 9th. Kleber missed him by a matter of a few 
hours. The newcomer was in a surly mood; indignant with 
Reynier for marching wthout authority, and ang^wth the 

ord r K ration and forage 

ordered to be there by the ist, less than a third had arrived 

e revenged himself by a caustic message to Berthier 'If 
you are riding from Cairo', he wote. 'see that your lorsH 
bring their own forage. There is neither straw nor barley to 
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be got here/ Then a despairing call from Reynier reached 
him, and he went at once to the other's assistance. Marching 
day and night with scarcely a halt, the column was only just 
in time, and worn out by the performance the troops lay 
down to rest, while the commander listened to Reynier’s 
report. 

It was nothing new: a familiar and dismal story of priva¬ 
tion and disappointment. Kleber could judge of the first by 
his own experience. His men had also outmarched their 
transport, and suffered both hunger and thirst. Nothing 
good could be said of the road that led by the sea-coast across 
a dreary and unbroken waste of sand. To add to the dis¬ 
comfort rain fell heavily by day, and at night an icy wind 
chiUed the soldier to his bones. Reynier had hoped to find 
rest and shelter in El Arish: to his dismay he found the village 
barricaded and loopholed. He attacked at once and carried 
the outer defences, but a substantial masonry fort checked 
further advance. His artillery was too light to breach the 
walls, the latter were too high to scale without ladders, and 
Reynier was forced to withdraw at dusk to a ridge of sand¬ 
hills out of range of the enemy’s guns. His situation was now 
precarious. He had lost two hundred men, he was without 
food or water, and on his flank separated only by the wadi 
of El Arish, he suddenly discovered a new enemy, mainly 
Mamelukes, the advanced guard of the Syrian army. Kleber 
reconnoitred the approaches to the village, scrutinized the 
Mameluke camp on the other side of the wadi, and laid his 
plans. His division would invest the village, while Reynier 
crossed the wadi at night and surprised the camp. A night 
attack is always a speculative military operation: the issue 
depends as much on preparation as on courage, and the 
margin between success and failure is narrow. On this 
occasion Reynier left nothing to chance. The wadi was 
explored by daylight, distances were measured and land¬ 
marks noted: each officer carried a dark lantern, each soldier 
wore a distinguishing white armlet. At midnight the division 
crept stealthily into the wadi, marched a couple of miles 
along its bed, climbed the bank opposite their objective, and 
formed silently into column of attack. Fortune had been 
kind: favoured by a pitch-black night their presence was 
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unnoticed. The grenadiers stole to the front, two battalions 
worked their way to the rear of the position. Taken by 
surprise, the camp made no resistance. The Mamelukes leapt 
into the saddle, and made good their escape: the infantry 
lay down their arms, and surrendered as prisoners of war. 

Bonaparte had reached Qatiya to discover that Kleber 
had gone. He was much concerned at the cause: he had not 


calculated on meeting serious resistance to his advance till 
Acre. He regretted now that he had delayed his own de¬ 
parture from Cairo to wait for a mail that brought no more 
than a bundle of Lugano and Milan newspapers four months 
old. There was no word from the Directory. But the occasion 
served Bonaparte to explain to the latter that the campaign 
in Syria was intended to assure the peaceful occupation of 
Egypt, to force the hand of Constantinople, and to deprive 
English ships of war in Egyptian waters of a base on the 


Syrian coast. More remarkable were the closing words of the 
dispatch. 'If I learn’, he wrote, ‘that the republic is again 
at war with the courts of Europe, I shall return to France.' 
It was the first hint he had given of the intention. He 
watched the artillery park and the last infantry unit pass 
through Qatiya, and then rode rapidly to El Arish. He was 
there on the i8th, the day after Reynier’s successful raid: 
he decided to bombard the masonry fort. Dommartin went 
back to hasten the march of the artillery park, and its fire 
soon settled the fate of the fort. A practicable breach in the 
walls was made, and divisional generals told off their storming 
parties. But before launching the assault Bonaparte offered 
terms to the garrison. The commandment pronounced them 
degrading to the honour of a Turkish soldier. ‘You ask us' 
he cned passionately, ‘to give up our horses and our arms > 
Our answer is that we prefer death.’ They were bold words 
but Bonaparte would not concede his point. The garrison 
must decide between death and unconditional surrender, and 
e gave the commandant an hour to think over the choice, 
ile thP that period he recommenced the cannon- 

and hPlf tt, a "'ass of ruin 

and hdf the gamson were buried beneath the debris. It was 

hung a flag of truce in token of defeat 
and Bonaparte ceased firing. The Turks fifed out, pUed ams 
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on the glacis, handed over their horses and arms, and swore 
upon the Prophet and the Koran that they would fight 
against the French no more. 

Two days later the expeditionary force was again on the 
road; Kleber leading the van, Lannes bringing up the rear. 
The distance between El Arish and Khan Yunes is thirty-five 
miles as the crow flies, too long a march to compass in a single 
day, but Bonaparte setting out at dawn on the 23rd, antici¬ 
pated overtaking the rear units in the course of the ride. It 
was pleasant marching weather. The sky had cleared, a hint 
of spring was in the air, and the commander-in-chief was in 
good spirits. But of Kleber there was no sign, or trace of his 
having passed that way. The bewilderment deepened when 
a group of Mamelukes sallied out of Khan Yunes, and bore 


down upon the party. It was plain then that Kleber had 
either missed the road, or had pushed on to Gaza. To resolve 
the doubt Bonaparte cantered forward. The enemy stood 
their ground for a moment, and then turned tail with the 
French hard at their heels. On the further side of the village 
Bonaparte pulled up. It was very puzzling: nothing was to 
be seen of the missing army. The hiss of a bullet and the 
tap of drums beating in a distant camp cut short his scrutiny 
and Bonaparte turned to search the desert in rear. Its silence 
was unbroken, the army had vanished. The anxiety in¬ 
creased until late in the afternoon a scout was seen on the 


horizon. It was as Bonaparte had guessed. Misled by a guide 
Kleber had wandered off the road and lost his bearings. He 


had worse to report. Mutiny was afoot, and one division had 
refused to march a step farther. Bonaparte paraded the 
offenders and reproached them. ‘Do you imagine', he asked, 
‘that indiscipline is a cure for exhaustion? Let me tell you 
that death in the desert is less ignoble than your behaviour.' 

The march was resumed: the army was now entering the 
Holy land, and the knowledge sobered even the irreligious. 
A silence descended upon the rank and file, as their officers 
spoke in low to^es of the Old Testament and of the Hebrew 
exodus from Egypt. It was an inspiring thought that the 
expeditionary force was following in the footsteps of Moses. 
It also had come out of Egj^^t, had traversed the land of 
Goshen, wandered in the wilderness of Sinai, and skirted 
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the kingdom of the Amalekites; presently it would be in the 
territory of the Philistines and within call of Jerusalem. As 
the troops paused at the cairn marking the frontier of Pales¬ 
tine and Egypt they broke spontaneously into the national 
hymn. The air was taken up in rear, the desert echoed back 
the melody. Palestine recalled other memories also: notably 
of the crusades, and some officers with a taste for analogies 
compared Bonaparte with the saintly Louis IX. Each was 
inspired with a selfless ideal. The last made war to free the 
Holy Sepulchre, the first to destroy the t>Tants and oppres¬ 
sors. Comforted with the thought the army pushed on to 
Gaza. Two miles to the south of the town there sat motionless 
in the saddle the last horsemen of the Mameluke contingent. 
But El Arish had given them a fright: and catching sight of 
Murat stealing round their flank, they made for the Jaffa 
road. At first sight Gaza enclosed by lofty walls gave the 
appearance of being a place of some strength, but closer 
examination disclosed its weakness. The walls were in dis¬ 
repair, the ditch was neither wide nor deep, the garrison 
obviously inadequate for the perimeter of the defence. It 
was well that Gaza was incapable of resistance: for rain had 
set in again, and Dommartin’s guns were hopelessly bogged 
in the rear. The French infantry formed square, and marched 
to the attack. Bon demonstrating in the centre, while Kleber 
moved to the west and Lannes to the east. 


But Abdulla pasha in command of Gaza was already 
apprehensive.The fall of El Arish had shaken his confidence 
no less than that of the Mamelukes, and he meditated upon 
withdrawing to Jaffa, while there was yet time. He was still 
hesitating when a messenger ran in to say that the enemy 
were drawmg near. From the roof of his house the pasha 
saw that the news was true. Gaza was almost encircled, in 
nother few minutes his own escape would be impracticable 
He ran dovm, and mounting his swiftest horse galloped out 

fo.mH °">y i“st in time. KleLr had 

found a convenient breach in the waUs, and his men were 

dropping through it into the town: Murat’s cavalry were 

aking for a point on the Jaffa road to cut off the garrison's 

retreat Bewildered at Abdulla’s flight the garriso^ hoisted 
the white flag, and asked for quarter. Gaz! proved to be 
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a rich prize, and the French commissary-general licked his 
lips when he beheld the vast reserves of food and forage 
stored in the town. There was enough biscuit and barley, 
he calculated, to feed the French for a fortnight. Gaza 
now became the advanced base of the expedition. Two 
field hospitals of 150 beds apiece were established, a rest-camp 
large enough to accommodate six battalions was pitched, 
and a remount depot planned. The supply problem seemed 
solved: thenceforth the army would campaign in a land of 
plenty. Bonaparte's account of the privations suffered by 
the army during its passage from Qatiya to Gaza was perhaps 
over-coloured: none the less there was some truth in his 
report of them to Desaix, when he wrote ‘we have traversed 
170 miles of desert, we have had to subsist upon the flesh of 
dogs, asses, and camels. What water we found on the way 
was salty: more often there was not a drop to be had.’ 
But at Gaza it was the weather that concerned him most. 
‘For three days’, he observed, ‘we have endured a bitter 
wind and a flood of rain. The sky is sombre, the climate 
reminds me of Paris.’ He did not exaggerate. There are 
better months than February to campaign in Palestine. 

He waited three days in Gaza for the guns to come up, 
and then pressed on to Jaffa. The road was no better, the 
surface no flrmer. Again and again the guns stuck fast, and 
the infantry had to halt to manhandle them out of the quag¬ 
mire. But there was no opposition. The Mamelukes had 
ridden on to Nablus, and Abdulla pasha had not stopped 
until he was safe in Jaffa. Ramleh and Ludd were clear of 
the enemy: more biscuit, barley, and gunpowder fell into 
the hands of the French. On the 3rd March the expeditionary 
forces bivouacked in the orange groves of Jaffa, and the 
following morning Caffarelli, the engineer-in-chief, traced his 
first parallels. He selected the southern face as most suitable 
to assault: the wall was higher, but the ground in front was 
highly cultivated. Orange and lemon trees had been planted 
in profusion, and covered by their foliage the troops could 
lie unobserved. The defences were obviously of no great 
strength. The parapets were thick but unprovided with flank 
fire: there was no ditch or glacis. Kleber moved north to 
stop the approach of a relieving force from Acre or Nablus, 
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while Bon and Lannes took up the investment of the town. 
The task was constantly interrupted. The garrison counter¬ 
attacked again and again, the French lost heavily in repelling 
the sorties. But the parallels crept nearer the walls, and 
Bonaparte fixed the 7th as the day he would make the 
assault. At dawn the storming parties and their supports 
crouched in the advanced trenches, expecting each moment 
the signal to charge. There was a long wait, and presently 
the whisper passed along the line that the commander-in¬ 
chief had offered a safe conduct to the garrison and his 
protection to the town in return for capitulation. The 
suspense seemed interminable: the minutes flew by, yet the 
messenger did not reappear. Then from the top of the tower 
facing the trenches there was seen dangling his head. It was 
Jaffa's answer to Bonaparte’s terms. Out of the trenches 
there rose a shout of horror, and the French swore to e.xact 
a bloody penalty for the crime. The artillery behind roared 
out an angry defiance, the air was darkened with a rain of 
ball. One lofty tower, the target of the guns, shook, rocked, 
and finaUy collapsed, leaving a breach in the wall on either 
side. The artillery redoubled its efforts: the gaps grew wider 
under the concentrated fire, and at 2 p.m. Bonaparte judged 
that the assault could be safely made. In a trice the storming 
parties had leapt from the trenches, and had got a foothold 
on the banquette of the ramparts. A desperate struggle 
for possession took place, until Bonaparte putting himself 
at the head of the supports drove the defenders headlong 

whTrV. ^ massacre, in 

which the French spared neither age nor sex. ' Four thousand 

nlri Bonaparte to the Directory, ‘have 

sword, and a great part of the inhabitants of 

t u exaggerate. Blinded with a passion 

or killing, deaf to the remonstrances of the generals the 

^f spared none 

this dav°'npv Bonaparte had reason to say of 

the sea-shorelood]ng' o^ thetacrpLlyThis officers to 
g massacre, and he dispatched Croisier an 
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aide-de-camp, to the spot.' A melancholy spectacle met that 
young officer's eye. Some 2,000 Turks had taken refuge in 
a group of buildings: a mob of men maddened with lust and 
drink stood outside howling for the enemy’s blood. Croisier 
elbowed his way through their ranks, and called for silence. 
Impressed with his scarf of office the troops fell back, and 
the Turks ceased firing. From a window a bey looked out, 
promising surrender in return for life. It was an embarrassing 
moment for Croisier. He had been told to stop carnage: he 
was doubtful whether his own men would respect the 
authority. But he took the risk, and gave the undertaking. 
The garrison laid down their arms: their assailants sobered 
by Croisier’s air of command, provided an escort. 

Bonaparte regarded the prisoners with dismay. ' How do 
you expect’, he asked sarcastically, 'me to fill these useless 
mouths', and Croisier could find no answer to the question. 
His anger deepened when it was broken to him that the 
captives were part of the El Arish garrison, who had been 
released upon parole. They had perjured themselves at the 
first possible moment, and death was the only penalty for 
that unpardonable crime. The longer Bonaparte mused over 
his decision the stronger grew the conviction that these 
prisoners must die.^ The victims were lined up on the beach, 
and shot down in cold blood. A few survivors of the first 
discharge plunged into the sea, and swam for the rocks. 
They found no respite from death there. The waves washed 
off some, the French sharpshooter picked off the rest. It 
was an episode that leaves a stain on the memory of 
Bonaparte. Admittedly the commander-in-chief was in a 
difficulty: short of food and of men for escort duty, he could 
neither feed the prisoners nor send them to Egypt. And if 
this were all to the story, the execution might be condoned 
as a sad necessity of war. But the victims had been promised 
life, and they could not know that Croisier was exceeding his 
authority. He was an officer of the personal staff; it was in¬ 
cumbent upon Bonaparte to recognize the obligation. His 
sense of honour was too blunt to do so. 

Jaffa as a prize of war was even more valuable than Gaza: 

* Bourrienne in his Memoirs speaks of a court-martial: but Jonquidre 
discredits the assertion (chapter ii, vol. iv). 
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besides powder and food, large stocks of coffee, sugar, and 
tobacco fell to the French. Nor was that the limit of fortune’s 
favour: a Turkish convoy loaded with wheat and oil sailed 
unknowingly into the port. But satisfaction was quickly 
tempered: plague, the scourge of Asia, attacked the expedi¬ 
tion. Youth and health were no protection: at the thought 
of the visitation, the stoutest heart beat a shade quicker. 
There was little hope for the victim. Doctors were few. 


hospital accommodation was insufficient, and so great was 
fear of infection that men shrank from lifting a comrade to 
the stretcher. A stupor overtook the army until Bonaparte 
made a tour of the hospitals. He sat by the sufferers, and 
touched the hideous bubos: he raised in his arms one poor 
victim gasping in the agony of death. Berthier protested 
against the imprudence: for reply, the commander-in-chief 
walked to the next bed, saying quickly ' I am but doing my 
duty’. The medical staff urged Desgenettes to take the 
visitor away. But Desgenettes shook his head. ‘You little 
know Bonaparte', he muttered, ‘if you think that I can 
persuade him to go or stay.’ 


But plague or no plague the campaign had to proceed, 
and the advanced guard marched out of Jaffa on the X4th 
March. Bonaparte had spent the intervening days in im¬ 
provising a government for Palestine. Menou was appointed 
governor-general, Gaza, Ramleh, and Jaffa were provided 
with divans. Jerusalem at once demanded the same favour, 
and the Turkish commandant humed to Jaffa to profess 
his neutrality. There followed a deputation of Christians 
transported with joy at the humiliation of Islam, and 
behmd them a company of Jews, who spoke of the com¬ 
mander-in-chief as the second Messiah. For the last time 
also Bonaparte wrote to Gezzar: ‘I have said over and over 
again he began, ‘ that I am not making war on you but upon 
the Mamelukes. You do not answer my overtures, you 
proclaun instead that you intend to invade Egypt. Within 
a few days I shall be at Acre. You have no reason to be my 

ZTir Mamelukes 

fn th ^ ^ proclamation 

to the ulemas and inhabitants of the pashalik of 

Acre. The Almighty , he announced, 'has declared the end 
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of Gezzar, and all people of Syria must submit to the Divine 
Will. Send me your representatives, and I will show that 
I am terrible to my enemies, but kind and merciful to my 
friends.’ Meanwhile the leading division had entered Haifa 
without opposition, and the hospital returns were more re¬ 
assuring. Plague was losing its early virulence, the soldier 
was recovering his presence of mind. Less agreeable was the 
information that the Tigre and the Theseus, two English sail 
of the line, were standing off the port. Bonaparte was greatly 
concerned at the news. To reduce Acre he needed heavy 
guns, and he anticipated picking them up at Haifa. The 
artillery was to come by sea: Perree had been ordered to 
ship one powerful battery at Alexandria, Stendelet a second 
at Damietta. By thus duplicating the convoy Bonaparte 
hoped to outwit the English blockade. The sight of the 
enemy in the offing indicated that he had not done so, and 
he countermanded his orders to Perree and Stendelet; both 
commanders were bidden to stand fast in port. It was too 
late for Stendelet. He had already put to sea. fallen in with 
the Theseus, and lost seven of his nine sloops.* It was a great 
but not irreparable misfortune. Of the Alexandria convoy 
there was still no news. Presumably Perree was awaiting his 
opportunity to put to sea, and the fate of Acre hung upon 
that officer’s judgement and seamanship. 

Built at the extremity of a low promotory, washed on two 
sides by the sea and protected on the third and fourth by 
lofty ramparts. Acre, in shape an irregular parallelogram, 
was an imposing fortress, and Gezzar was accustomed to 
speak proudly of his capital as the key of Palestine. It was 
a boast that others, notably Necho the Egyptian, Ptolemy 
Soter the Greek, Richard Coeur de Lion, the Englishman, 
had made before him: for the history of Acre is an ancient 
one, and its associations are of siege and battle. But to 
Bonaparte’s expert eye the defences were not invulnerable. 
Their trace was faulty, their design old-fashioned, the in¬ 
heritance of a period when artillery was unknown or in its 


* Sidney Smith's dispatch, 23rd March 1799: ‘These gunboats were 
loaded with battering cannon, ammunition of every kind, of siege equipage 
for Bonaparte’s army before Acre'. (Vol. i, Lije and Correspondence of 
Admiral Sir Sidney Smith, by Barrow, published by Bentley, London, 1847.) 
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infancy. The ramparts were solid, the ditch was wide and 
deep: but the first was unprovided with flank defence, and 
the bottom of the ditch was dead ground. In short the first 
reconnaissance did not impress Bonaparte very greatly, and 
he was even confident of carrying Acre by storm despite his 
weakness in artillery. Kleber began the investment on the 
20th March: Reynier completed it two days later, and 
Caffarelli opened the first trench parallel with the eastern 
face, the easiest of approach and furthest from the sea. 

The army was in high spirits: officers and men were as 
confident of carrying Acre as the commander-in-chief. But 
the excavation of the parallels progressed slowly. The soldier 
was too tired to dig, his tools were none of the best. The 
work was slovenly done: the trenches were too shallow and 


too narrow to provide either protection or comfort. Nor did 
the preliminary artillery bombardment accomplish much. 
Fire was concentrated upon a square and massive tower 
dominating the eastern face, but the guns were too light to 
do more than open a narrow breach in its lower story. It 
was enough for the eager Bonaparte to issue orders for a 
general assault. The decision was received with a chorus of 
approval. ' I consider the breach to be perfectly practicable' 
said one general after another. Kleber alone remained silent. 
Bonaparte turned, and caught the general's eye. ‘ What is 
your opinion', he asked suavely. ‘ Mine! ’ repeated Kleber 
m a surly voice, ‘ I think with the others that the breach is 
practicable.’ Then he added after a pause, ‘any fool can see 
that a cat could cUmb through it.' A silence feU on the party 
It was common knowledge that Kleber felt aggrieved in not 
commanding the expedition, and the staff wondered how 
the commander-in-chief would take the gibe. He said 

nothing : turning his back upon the offender Bonaparte coolly 
resumed his scmtiny of the waUs of Acre. But Kleber was 

mpnV to permit a reasonable lodge¬ 

ment and the attack had to be postponed. The same night 

a patrol creeping out of the trenches discovered that thl 

counterscarp of the ditch was almost perpendicular. BonS 

parte renewed the bombardment in the hope that the tower 

would crumble, and its debris bridge a passage across thp 

ditch. He was too impatient to await the result, and at dawn 
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on the 28th a staff officer followed by a few sappers dropped 
into the ditch, set up two ladders against the escarp, and got 
a footing in the tower. Two battalions rushed forward in 
support: but at the sight of the deep drop into the ditch they 
stopped short, clamouring for ladders. There were none to 
give them, the need had been forgotten. Bonaparte blamed 
Caffarelli for the oversight: Caharelli thought the divisional 
general at fault. Meanwhile the storming party had been 
driven out of the tower, and their leader killed. The supports 
were recalled, the assault had failed. Acre was not to be 
taken by a coup de main. 

Accepting the moral the besiegers began to sap and mine, 
the besieged to construct an interior line of defences. Fortune 
varied her favours, bestowing them now on one, now on the 
other. More than once the French were within an ace of 
victory, more than once Gezzar convinced that Acre was 
doomed, put himself and his household on board a ship. 
But some accident or other invariably intervened to restore * 
the balance. The adversaries were pretty well matched. 
If the French had the advantage in experience and knowledge 
of war, the Turks enjoyed the assistance of the Tigre and 
the Theseus. Moored on either side of the headland the two 
ships hammered away at the enemy's batteries while six 
sloops, the prizes of war, enfiladed the trenches. Sidney 
Smith and his friend, Phelippeaux, an imigre, were the life 
and soul of the defence. Phelippeaux had served in the old 
royal artillery: but his natural bent was towards fortress 
fortification. In that art, his talent was remarkable, his 
resource inexhaustible. He revolutionized the defence of the 
place, built out ravelins, practised the garrison in the counter¬ 
attack. Of the many factors that contributed to the French 
failure before Acre not the least was the presence of Phelip¬ 
peaux behind its walls. 

A second assault more costly in casualties than its prede¬ 
cessor was made before Bonaparte laid aside his hope of 
taking Acre by direct assault. There was no other alternative, 
when Dommartin bluntly refused to undertake a third 
preparatory bombardment. It needed too much ammunition, 
and until Perree had landed a fresh supply of ball Dommartin 
bade his battery commanders to economize their fire. It was 
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disappointing, and Caffarelli smiled when he heard of the 
report: he would show this artilleryman what a sapper with 
a fuse and a few pounds of powder could accomplish. There 
was little affection between the two generals. Caffarelli had 
spoken slightingly of the other’s intelligence, and Dommartin 
did not pardon the affront. But the engineer was less success¬ 
ful than he had anticipated. In Acre there sat the determined 
and intrepid Sidney Smith, the soul of the defence. Having 
completed his diplomatic mission in Constantinople Sidney 
Smith had humed to Alexandria. He was cruising off the 
port in the last days of February when information of Bona¬ 
parte’s advance over Sinai came to hand. Acre, he shrewdly 
suspected, was the French objective, and he sailed at once 
for the threatened point. On board the Tigre, serving as 
a volunteer, was his close friend Phdippeaux. The two had 
been prisoners together in the Temple; Phelippeaux had 
assisted the Englishman to escape, and the latter repaid the 
debt by befriending his companion in London. Experience 
soon made Phelippeaux a master of siege warfare. He counter¬ 
mined and blew in the French tunnels, he undid in a few 
minutes the labour of a week: or if the manoeuvre was un¬ 
successful he led a furious sortie into the enemy’s lines. 
Inspired ^vith the fanatical belief that death at the hand of 
a Christian was a certain passport to paradise, the Turkish 
soldier m a sortie was irresistible. During these desperate 
days Gezzar sat at his palace gateway, paying a dollar for 
eyeiy head of a Frenchman shown him, while from the deck 
of the Ttgre Sidney Smith scanned the horizon for sign of the 
^y of ^odes. It was unaccountably slow in coming 
Mustapha bey the generalissimo, had his eye on Alexandria. 

Rhode, d d "Jv threatened to come himself to 

Rhodes, did this obstinate Turk set saU for Acre. The delay 

excited Gezzar s suspicion and his apprehension grew He 

secretly ordered the governor of Damascus to come to Ws 

relief, he spoke of evacuating Acre whUe there was yet time 

Phehppeaux heard the rumour, and flew to the pida^e' 

Have a little courage’, he said soothingly. ‘The aLv of 

Ixodes wm soon be here, and our salvation till thenTes in 

unter attack. It was the last counsel of this intreoid 

Frenchman. On the 1st May he was dead of a sunstS 
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The pasha of Damascus did not dare to disobey. He con¬ 
centrated his scattered units, and crossed the Jordan on the 
8th April. The news soon penetrated the French lines, and 
Bonaparte sent Murat to Safed, and Junot to Nazareth. 
The Syrian field force had shrunk now to 8,000 effectives, 
and he could do no more than cover his rear. But Junot had 
hardly entered Nazareth than he learnt that the Turkish 
advanced guard, unsuspicious of danger, was in camp on 
the slopes of Mount Tabor. He marched at once to destroy it. 
The operation was unsuccessful, Junot permitted himself 
to be surprised by the enemy’s main body. Cut off from 
Nazareth, hemmed in by overwhelming numbers, he 
would have been lost but for the timely arrival of KMber. 
Joining hands the two columns shook off their adversary, 
and the pasha of Damascus continued his advance to the 
plain of Esdraelon with the intention of cutting communica¬ 
tion between Acre and Jaffa. It was a significant move, and 
Kleber resolved to frustrate it by threatening the enemy's 
own line of retreat. He sent a hasty warning to head¬ 
quarters, and marched at once. Bonaparte summed up his 
lieutenant’s chances, and pronounced against them. The 
operation entailed a flank march at night over unknown 
country, and an attack at dawn against an enemy vastly 
superior in numbers. The odds were too heavy: Kleber 
would be trapped, and cut off. He decided to go himself to 
the relief of his rash lieutenant. He left Acre at noon on the 
15th, was within view of Mount Tabor early the following 
morning. His instinct had been right: Kleber was in imminent 
peril. Outnumbered and hard pressed that general was 
retiring slowly up Mount Tabor, and his column seemed at 
the last extremity. Throwing a hurried glance at the battle¬ 
field, Bonaparte divided his force. One half marched as if 
to threaten the enemy's camp, the other moved to the scene 
of the engagement. The firing had ceased, and the Turkish 
commander was preparing to deliver a final assault when this 
new enemy appeared. He fell back in confusion and Kleber, 
seizing the chance, boldly counter-attacked. There was instant 
confusion: the cry was raised that the camp was captured. The 
commander galloped back, the bewildered Turks scattered 
and ran after him. It was an astonishing conclusion. 
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The road to Damascus now lay open, but Bonaparte did 
not yield to the temptation. Six thousand troops would be 
needed to garrison the city, and the French army could not 
afford to provide them. The occupation of Damascus must 
wait till Acre had fallen. The pursuit was stopped, the troops 
returned to Nazareth. Bonaparte slept the night of the i8th 
in the village, the guest of a religious order. The good 
fathers welcomed him hospitably, lighting up their little 
chapel, exposing the Sacrament, and singing a Te Deum in 
his honour. At Acre there was some cheerful news. The 
heavy artiUery from Alexandria had been safely landed, and 
six of the big guns were already in position. Yet in spite of 
this advantage, the siege made little headway. An advantage 
won one day was lost the next, and every gain, however 
trifling, entailed a sacrifice of life. The campaign seemed to 
be becoming a war of attrition, impossible for the French to 
support indefinitely. They had no hope of reinforcements, 
and the casualty returns were painfully long. Honoured 
names constantly figured in the lists of dead. Venture the 
chief interpreter was dead of plague. Caffarelli was lying in 
his grave, Bon and seven generals had died of wounds. To 
add to the horrors of the siege plague had reappeared, and 
Desgenettes held out no hope of eradicating it. The en¬ 
thusiasm of the rank and file had gone, they spoke bitterly 
of the ineptitude of their leaders. Sidney Smith, by way of 
encoura^ng disaffection, threw into the trenches copies of 
a Turkish manifesto that promised free transport to France 
to aU officers and men who laid down their arms. His dia- 
g osis was mistaken, if he thought that the French soldier 
was prepared to buy his freedom at that price. Bonaparte 
was indignant that his enemy should descend to such pfopa- 
ganda and spoke of Sidney Smith as half-^vitted The 
chXLw Englishman retorted by 

the Corresponienu) denied 
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failed, he must bear the disappointment and raise the siege. 
Elaborate preparations were made. The grenadiers were 
massed in one unit, the bravest officers were selected to lead 
the stormers. Venoux was in command. ‘If Acre does not 
fall to-night, Venoux will be dead*, said this gallant gentle¬ 
man, and he kept his word. The assault was no more 
successful than its predecessors: behind the original walls 
breached now at a score of places, the stormers came upon 
new and more powerful lines of defence. Some succeeded in 
making a lodgement, but the advantage was speedily lost, 
and the disembarkation of a division from Rhodes in the 
course of the engagement, turned the scales in favour of the 
besieged. After four days of desperate effort, Bonaparte 
accepted defeat. His decision was perhaps quickened by the 
receipt of a mail from Europe. It pointed to catastrophe, 
and a short letter from his brother Joseph confirmed the 
belief. Abroad and at home the situation was ominous. 
The Rliine was gone, Lombardy was open to the enemy. 
The Directory were quarrelling with the legislature: their 
administration had deteriorated. The eyes of France, Joseph 
bluntly wrote, were fixed on Bonaparte, the existence of the 
republic depended on his speedy return. The commander-in- 
chief laid down the letter and considered his position. He was 
in no danger of being driven out of Egypt, but he was forced 
to admit that a campaign in India or an advance through 
Asia Minor to Constantinople were no longer practicable. 
Joseph was right: his presence was needed at home. 

He raised the siege: covered by a heavy cannonade he 
evacuated his positions on the 20th May. At Jaffa the army 
halted while its commander considered how to dispose of the 
wounded and sick. It was a serious problem; he had no 
transport to convey them to Egypt, yet he could not leave 
them to the mercy of the Turk. He thought of appealing to 
Sidney Smith's generosity, but he was stih too sore to ask 
a favour of this EngUshman. All available animals were put 
at the disposal of men unable to walk, and an hour after the 
departure of the last convoy Lavalette, his senior aide-de- 
camp, went round the hospitals. He found in one a dozen 
unfortunates at the point of death. The report moved 
Bonaparte to anger, and he sent for Desgenettes. At Acre 
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there had been talk between the two on this point, and 
Bonaparte had spoken of the need of ending suffering by an 
overdose of opium. But Desgenettes had shrunk from the 
suggestion. 'My duty’, he answered proudly, 'is to cure, not 
kill. Bonaparte considered his companion's point of view. 
'I do not quarrel', he said after a long pause, ‘with your 
convictions, but I ask the same favour for myself.' He called 
Murat, ordered that officer to stay behind in Jaffa tiU noon 

the foUowing day, and then lay by the side of the living men 
a dose of opium. 

The Syrian adventure was over, and a profit and loss 
account could be struck. The campaign had added little fresh 
lustre to French arms. Acre was unconquered, the Turkish 
standard floated again over Syria and Palestine. One item 
alone could be put to the profit side of the ledger: Egypt had 
been saved from invasion. But Bonaparte drew for the 
edification of Egypt a more brilliant picture. ' Acre’, he wrote, 
IS in nuns: of the town scarcely one stone stands upon 
another. The inhabitants have taken refuge on the sea: 
Gezzar mortally wounded lies in his castle awaiting death ' 
Mone of the statements were true. 


The check did not shake Bonaparte’s faith in his own 
genius: he preferred to attribute it primarily to Sidney 
Smith s tenacity. Cet homme m’a fait manquer ma fortune 
he was accustomed to say in later years, ignoring his owii 
miscalculation of the difficulties of the campaign. The belief 
wa^pardonable: Sidney Smith was the real hero of the siege 
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Siege warfare is no preparation for forced marching, and the 
French soldier was soft after his long stay in the trenches 
before Acre. But he bore his burden gallantly, until at El 
Arish, the gateway of Sinai, he entered the desert beyond. It 
was a fiercer purgatory than he had bargained for. The air 
humid and heavy was charged with minute particles of sand: 
the desert quivered with an intolerable heat. The sun’s disk 
deepened to a mysterious violet, the sky became overcast, 
and the wind blew from the south. It was the Khamsin, and 
under its fierce blast the column, choked with dust and 
blinded with glare, began the march. Hcdts were few and brief: 
men who fell out were left remorselessly by the wayside. 
Every one was on foot: the cavalry tramping behind the 
infantry, Bonaparte and the staff in front of the now dis¬ 
mounted Guides. From the discomfort and pain there was no 
respite until Salhiya was reached, when the roll was called for 
the last time,i and the S3n:ian adventure ended. Kleber’s 
division went back to Damietta, Rejmier's to Belbeis, while 
head-quarters and the main body continued their march to 
Cairo. Dugua, in command, had spared no pains to make the 
return of the commander-in-chief to his capital a triumph. 
From the minarets of the great mosques there floated the 
captured Turkish standards: in the Ezbekia were parked the 
guns and other trophies of the campaign. Flanking the Bab 
en Nasr, or gate of victory, were drawn up the garrison of 
Cairo: behind the troops stood the members of the institut, 
and employees of the civil administration. The city was early 
astir. At dawn aU approaches to the gate were blocked with 
men and women, the streets leading to the Ezbekia were 
lined with spectators. Out of Bulac there advanced to meet 
the returning hero a company of notables headed by Moslem 
and Coptic dignitaries. Presently, the sound of music was 
heard, and the commander-in-chief with fifty generals riding 
at his heels came into view. The sheikh el Bakn stepped 

* The roll showed a strength of 11,133 all arms, or nearly 2.000 less than 
the marching out states compiled at Qatiya four months before. 
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forward, and begged the illustrious Bonaparte to accept the 
gift of a magnificent charger attended by a Mameluke groom: * 
Girgis effendi on behalf of the Copts next offered two splendid 
riding camels, the merchants of Cairo presents of shawls, 
caftans, tobacco, and coffee. As the procession approached 
the city, the spectators could not restrain their ardour. They 
burst through the police and stopped the advance. Inside the 
city the press was such that darkness had fallen before the 
last unit reached the Ezbekia. 

Bonaparte sat late that night considering Dugua’s report 
of his stewardship. It began \vith an account of Desaix. That 
general had completed his main task: Murad was a fugitive, 
his following was scattered. It had been a brilliant little 
campaign. From Girga, Desaix had pushed the Mamelukes 
to Esna, from Esna to Aswan. There on the 2nd February, 
he climbed the sandhills bordering the Nile, and peered into 
Nubia. It was a desolate prospect. At his feet lay the great 
cataract, a tumbled mass of rocks on which the river spat 
and curled. Shimmering in the sun beyond stretched the 
illimitable Sahara, an unbroken waste that seemed to say to 
man, Arrete, on ne va pas plus loin\ Desaix accepted the 
hint. He abandoned pursuit, he went back to Esna. From 
there he wrote begging for men, ammunition, and above all 
for money. His chest was empty, and he had no leisure to 
replenish it at the expense of the feUahin. The appeal brought 
no response. Bonaparte was on his way to Syria. Dugua had 
no men to spare, and Poussielgue no money to give. 

The news of Lower Egypt was less encouraging: hardly had 
the Syrian field force marched than the Delta was in an 
uproar To finance the campaign. Bonaparte had anticipated 
the first payment of the land tax, and the cultivator exclaimed 
loudly against the injustice. His groans did not move the 
treasury : its only business was the execution of the com- 
mander-m-chief s orders. But Dugua took a longer view He 
saw the imprudence of provoking agricultural Egypt too far 
he insisted upon some modification of the decree. His fore- 

pilgrimage was about to start 
for Mecca, and the commander had gone to Sharqiya to 

recnut an escort. He had finished the nfission. when al ageS 

* Rustem, who shared Bonaparte's subsequent fortunes. 
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of Gezzar whispered in his ear that Bonaparte had been killed 
at Acre, that the French were in full retreat, that Egypt must 
consummate the triumph of Islam. Mustapha bey succumbed 
to the temptation, and raised the standard of insurrection. 
The Mamelukes and Beduin of the neighbourhood answered 
the call, but the fellahin having no quarrel now with the 
French, held aloof. Their abstention damped the ardour of 
the leader: in place of marching upon Cairo as he had boasted, 
he lay in wait for stray military convoys. Such tactics were 
his ruin. His followers wrangled over their share of the spoil, 
and the quarrel was at its height when Lanusse fell on the 
enemy at Mit Ghamr. The camp was taken, the insurrection 
broken. Mustapha fled into Palestine, the Beduin to the 
recesses of the desert. 

More serious was the rising in Beheira. The leader, half- 
charlatan, half-fanatic, proclaiming himself to be the Mahdi 
or the long-expected Messiah, preached the massacre of the 
French as the first step to purify Islam. He pretended to 
exercise supernatural powers. He dipped his finger into milk, 
drew it across his lips, and declared his hunger satisfied: he 
claimed that he could paralyse the French gunners by casting 
a few grains of sand in the air. The simple people of Beheira 
took him at his word, and marched on Damanhur. Taken by 
surprise the little garrison retired into the mosque, and asked 
for quarter. It was a useless appeal, since the Mahdi had 
decreed their death as an oblation to Islam. With his own 
hand he applied a torch to the sacred building, and called on 
Heaven to bless the deed. On the following morning Lef^vre 
hurried from Rahmaniya to the relief, but the odds were too 
heavy. The enemy were now a fair-sized army, while he 
could count on no more than 300 troops. Half-way to 
Damanhur he stopped, and turned back with the Mahdi at 
his heels. But the latter’s adherents had no mind to storm an 
entrenched camp. The French bullets had taken heavy toll of 
their ranks, and their confidence in the leaders supernatural 
powers was shaken. Reinforced from Rosetta, Lefdvre 
attacked again, but with no better success. It was the Mahdi's 
last triumph. Lanusse hastened from Sharqiya, and took over 
command. On the loth June he recaptured Damanhur, and 
scattered the enemy. 
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The moral was plain. Despite profuse professions of 
respect, Egypt persisted in regarding Bonaparte and the 
French as the enemies of Islam. He thought to lessen the 
prejudice by obliging the divan to point out the error. ‘ Do 
not hearken, O Moslems’, proclaimed that obsequious body, 
‘to evil tongues, which declare the salvation of Islam lies 
in the expulsion of the French. Let Egypt know on the 
contrary that Bonaparte reveres the Prophet, that he reads 
the Koran daily, that he is about to become a Moslem.’ The 
commander-in-chief neither disclaimed the news nor con¬ 
firmed it. ‘My strength is derived from Heaven’, he was 


content to answer, ‘my sword is sharp and heavy.’ The 
warning was hardly needed. He was a child of the revolution, 
the product of an age of violence: his generals knew no better. 
To men of their type, hardened to cruelty by the processes 
of the Terror, human life was of small account. Suspicion 
was equivalent to guilt, evidence was untested, and punish¬ 
ment swift. Reprisals, however, summary and savage, were 
seldom rebuked. Bonaparte recognized their need, he was 


content only to exhort commandants to study the people. 
‘ Make examples if you must ’, he admonished Zayonek in 
Minufiya, ‘only remember to be guided by reflection-and not 
by caprice But the administration moved in a vicious circle, 
giving short shrift to the defaulting cultivator. His crops 
and cattle were seized, his land was sold. Deprived thus of 
his livelihood, the victim took to brigandage, and the evil 
multiplied until security for life and property vanished. The 
reappearance of Mamelukes in Lower Egypt increased the 
difficulty of stamping out the pest. Osman and Elfi beys were 
reported to be on the outskirts of Sharqiya, Murad to have 
passed through Giza on his way to Alexandria. d'Estaign 
caught the enemy at Bir el Natron and turned them back: 
Bonaparte at the head of a second column hurried out from 
Cairo to intercept Murad at the Pyramids. He was too late. 
Murad had disappeared into the desert. 

Short of cavalry, Bonaparte did not pursue. He was on 
the point of returning to Cairo when a note from Marmont 
commandmg at Alexandria, was put into his hand. The news 
was ominous. Escorted by Turkish. Russian, and English 
ships of war. sixty transports crowded with troops, had come 
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to anchor in Abu Qir bay, and a second division was in the 
offing. It was now the 15th July, and Marmont^s report was 
dated four days earlier: in the interval the enemy would have 
landed, and Alexandria or Rosetta be at their mercy. The 
commander-in-chief at once ordered a general concentration 
at Rahmaniya: Desaix to evacuate Upper Egypt, Re3mier 
the province of Sharqiya, and Kleber the eastern Delta It 
needed no inteUigence to identify the new enemy with the 
army of Rhodes, or to suspect that Sidney Smith was the 
inspiration of the new offensive. Bonaparte frowned at the 
reflection: did fate intend this tiresome Englishman ever¬ 
lastingly to thwart his plans. The facts certainly supported 
that conjecture. From Acre, Sidney Smith had saUed to 
Rhodes urging the wisdom of making a descent on Egypt 
before the French recovered from the check in Syria. But 
Hassan Mustapha bey, the generalissimo, hesitated. He had 
no cavalry, no field artillery, and he would not embark with¬ 
out them. Sidney Smith in despair urged Patrona bey, the 
admiral, to influence the generalissimo. It was an opportunity 
that would not occur a second time. The garrison of Alexan¬ 
dria he declared was too weak to offer serious resistance, and 
if lack of cavalry and guns were the only objection to the 
campaign the Mamelukes would supply the Turks with the 
first, the defences of Alexandria with the second. The 
Englishman's confidence overbore the admiral, and the army 
of Rhodes sailed for Egypt. Bonaparte exulted at the know¬ 
ledge: he had but to destroy this adversary and he had 
crushed the Turkish menace for ever. He did not doubt his 
capacity to drive the enemy into the sea: he had tested the 
quality of the Turkish soldier, and found it wanting. Behind 
substantive walls he could put up a stout defence: in the open 
he was no match for the French. Such had been the lessons 
of Acre and Mount Tabor. He would be free then to leave 
Egypt. It was no part of his plan to take the army with him. 
Ambition and the needs of the republic recalled him to France: 
but the army must remain to consolidate his conquest. Its 
return indeed was physically impossible. Of the great 
armada that had sailed out of Toulon twelve months before, 
only two frigates the Muiron and the Carr ere remained: the 
rest had been sunk, or were prizes in the hands of the English. 
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He had then no knowledge of the Directory’s decision to 
recall the expedition,^ much less that a French squadron of 
twenty-four sail of the line were actually at this moment in 
the Mediterranean for the purpose. Early in March, the 
Director had commissioned Bruix, the minister of marine, to 
equip a squadron. The admiral hoisted his flag at Brest, and 
slipping through Bridport’s blockade succeeded in entering 
Toulon two months later. From Toulon the squadron had 
been diverted to Genoa: for matters had come to such a pitch 
in Italy, that Lombardy had been lost and Naples abandoned. 
It was a dangerous mission. Jervis and Nelson were hunting 
for trace of the French ships, and Bruix was fortunate in 
eluding their search. He went back to Toulon and thence 
sailed to Carthagena. At that port he found Mazareddo the 
Spaniard with nineteen sail of the line. But the two squadrons 
never sailed as a single fleet. The interest of Madrid lay in the 
Atlantic, and the court was not prepared to risk its ships 
in the Mediterranean to bring home a republican gener^. 
Mazareddo was ordered to return to Ferrol, and Bruix went 
back to Brest. It had been a fruitless cruise. 

At dawn on the i6th the cavalry, artillery, and two 
infantry divisions left Cairo for the front. Bonaparte caught 
them up at Wardan, slept the following night at Terrana, 
and was at Rahmaniya on the 19th. A budget of news 
awaited him. The Turks had landed on the 14th, and were 
now entrenched on the narrow spit that formed the western 
aim of the bay of Abu Qir. There had been a sharp tussle 
with the French for the possession of the peninsula, defended 
at its extremity by a masonry fort and a redoubt 1,300 yards 
in front. But the issue had never been in doubt. The French 
forces numbered less than 300 men: the field-work unfurnished 
with ditch or subsidiary defence was untenable against an 
enemy so superior in strength as the Turks. Godard the 
commandant and his infantry fought valiantly. More than 
one assault was beaten back, and Godard vaguely hoped to 
hold out till relief came. The expectation was not realized 
Making a causeway of the dead, the Turks leapt the parapet 
and sabred the defenders at their post. The fort capitulated 
next day, and Mustapha bey was left in possession of the 

* Dispatch of the Directory dated 21st May 1799. 
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peninsula. Marmont, timid of uncovering Alexandria, dared 
not go to the relief. *What could I with only 1,200 troops 
accomplish against 12,000 Turks", he stammered in reply to 
Bonaparte's reproach. The commander-in-chief brushed aside 
the excuse. With as many , he said bitingly, * I would have 
got to ConstantinopleIt was an exaggeration: he had for¬ 
gotten his own retreat from Acre. 

But it was an agreeable surprise to learn in place of in¬ 
vesting Alexandria or Rosetta, that the enemy had not 
budged from the peninsula, and Bonaparte took advantage 
of the good fortune. Without waiting for Kleber and Re3mier, 
he left Rahmaniya with only 6,000 troops at his heels. The 
troops rested on the 23rd at Birka Gheitas, a village half¬ 
way to Abu Qir, while the commander-in-chief went on to 
Alexandria. He reconnoitred the Turkish lines, and made 
his dispositions for the following day. It was his intention 
to attack at dawn in three columns: Murat in the centre, 
Lannes on the right, and Lanusse on the left. The Tiu'ks 
had strengthened and extended the original defences of 
Abu Qir. The redoubt was still the key, but two new parallel 
lines of entrenchments running across the breadth of the 
peninsula, increased the power of the defence. It was in 
short a strong position, and Bonaparte decided to carry only 
the advanced line by storm, leaving to his artillery the task 
of blowing the redoubt into pieces. But the attack was more 
successful than he expected. d'Estaign's brigade burst 
through the centre, and Lannes profiting by the confusion, 
slipped round the flank. Seized with panic, the defenders 
hastily abandoned their trenches, and d’Estaign hurried on to 
the second line. But a heavy fire from the redoubt checked 
his advance, and Fugiere coming to his support had no 
better fortune. Emboldened by the success, the Turks sallied 
out, and threw themselves upon the French. The battle 
became a melee, until overborne by sheer weight of numbers 
the French fell back in disorder. The supreme moment of the 
day had come. For Bonaparte, victory or defeat hung upon 
the fate of the redoubt: he took his chances, he ordered up 
his last supports. Calling upon the men to remember Lodi and 
Areola, the undaunted Lannes advanced to the assault. The 
stroke caught the Turks at a disadvantage. The ground was 
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strewn with French dead, and the Turks pre-occupied in 
gathering the heads of the slain. Thus the redoubt was only 
half manned when Lannes broke through. Simultaneously 
Lanusse's division turned the enemy's right, and enfiladed 
the line. The entrenchments were quickly emptied; the Turks 
fled out of reach of this devastating flank fire. It was at this 
moment that Roize, of the cavalry, watching the confused 
retirement of the enemy, whispered to his commanding 
officer, ‘Why don’t we charge these ^v^etches’. Murat seized 
the hint. Forming up his squadrons, he led them through a 
gap, galloped to Turkish head-quarters pitched midway be¬ 
tween the redoubt and the fort, and burst into Mustapha 
bey's own tent. The bey rose, took up a pistol and aimed at 
Murats head: at the same moment the Frenchman struck 
at his adversary. Neither wound was mortal. Murat was hit 


lightly in the jaw, Mustapha lost a pair of fingers. It was the end 
of the battle. Two thousand Turks found a temporary refuge 
in the fort: the rest were dead or prisoners in the hands of the 
French. Kleber coming up in the course of the afternoon was 
overcome with a sense of the magnitude of the victory. He 
forgot past differences, he embraced Bonaparte affectionately. 
'General', he said with emotion, ‘you are truly great.’ 

Absorbed with greater matters, Bonaparte did not heed 
the compliment. He was tom with doubt and uncertain of 
his duty. Did it lie in France or in Egypt. Glory counselled 
the first, the honour of a soldier the second. From Alexandria 
he issued an order of the day congratulating the army 
upon Its victory. ‘The name Abu Qir', he wrote, ‘has had 
a melancholy meaning for aU Frenchmen: but the triumph 
of the seventh day of Thermidor has effaced the memory. It 
IS a victory that will hasten the return of the army to France.' 
The troops rejoiced at the news: they imagined that the 
commander-in-chief was in Alexandria for the purpose of 
arranging sea transport. It was a deception: Bonaparte had 
gone there only in the hope of hearing the latest news of 
Europe. His only chance lay through Sidney Smith, and Mar- 

Englishman of the 

alth of Mustapha bey. Sidney Smith was very ready to 
open a coirespondence with the French at this juncture: he 
had news to give that would check rejoicing over the battle 
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of Abu Qir. His reply was no less amiable: he went even 
further than Marmont had dared to do, by suggesting a 
general exchange of prisoners of war. Nothing suited Bona¬ 
parte better than an excuse to send an officer on board the 
Tigre, and Descorches, a young man of birth and breeding, 
rowed out to the English flagship. He was hospitably enter¬ 
tained, and given a bundle of English newspapers up to the 
end of June. Nor was this aU the information that he 
gathered. As Descorches stepped into his boat to return to 
shore, Sidney Smith remarked casually, ‘Lord Nelson under¬ 
stands that the Directory desires your commander-in-chief to 
return at once to France*. The Frenchman could hardly 
believe his ears: none the less the information was perfectly 
correct. The Directory had written to that effect, and 
entrusted the letter to Bruix. But Bruix could not deliver it, 
and Bonaparte remained in ignorance of his government's 
wishes. Sidney Smith, suspecting the fact, had been looking 
for an opportunity to pass on the news, and Descorches' visit 
furnished him with the opportunity. It was craft not 
generosity that prompted the action: the Englishman hoped 
to prevail upon Bonaparte to sail, and to capture him at sea. 

Bonaparte seized the papers from Descorches' hands and 
studied their news. It was a gloomy story of calamity and 
reverses. In Italy the situation was critical. Beaten at 
Magnano and Cassano, Moreau had retreated ignominously to 
Genoa, hoping for relief from Macdonald in central Italy. But 
Macdonald was a broken reed: defeated at Modena, only a 
shattered remnant of his army got through to Piedmont. 
France also was in confusion: distracted by schism, tom with 
discord. Passions were again enflamed, the constitution was in 
danger of being overthrown. An old law concerning hostages 
had been resuscitated, and the Jacobin party were hinting 
at the need of a second Terror. La Vendee was in insurrection: 
conspiracy was hatching elsewhere in the country. On the 
top of this news was the hint from Sidney Smith of the 
Directory's wishes. It was enough. Bonaparte sent for 
Gantheaume, and bade him get ready the Muiron and the 
Carr ere for sea. 

He returned to Cairo: he entered the capital with the 
Turkish generalissimo a prisoner at his side. In the Ezbekia 
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the ulemas and sheikhs had assembled to salute the victor, 
but Bonaparte listened coldly to their congratulation. He 
was none too pleased with Dugua’s report of the attitude of 
the inhabitants during his absence, and he spoke sharply on 
the point to their leaders. ‘When I was in S>Tia', he said, 
'I was pleased with your conduct. I cannot say as much on 
this occasion. \ ou believed that the French would not return, 
you dared to hope that they would perish to the last soldier.’ 
But he did not continue. His o\vti days in Egypt were 
numbered, he wished to leave a kindly memory behind. He 
reaffirmed his promise to build a mosque, he counselled the 
army to favour Moslems, he reminded all ranks that their 
safety depended in the last upon the goodwill of the people 
of Egypt. His final word was to the grand vizier, who was 
reported to be contemplating a fresh invasion of Egypt. 

' Surely ’, he remonstrated, ‘ Your Excellency must know that 
France is firmly persuaded of the unity of God. Yet the 
SubUme Porte ignores that truth, and contracts alliances 
with the enemies of the French. Have I not declared again 
and again that France has desired only to crush the Mame¬ 
lukes; is not my behaviour towards Ottoman subjects and 
Ottoman ships a convincing proof of my pacific intentions ? 
Empower then your minister in Paris to treat with the re¬ 
public, or better still dispatch a plenipotentiary to Cairo. He 
and I would settle our dispute in a couple of hours.' 

He was signing the letter when Berthier brought him a 
disptch. It was from Gantheaume, to say that the coast was 
at last clear. The Tigre and the Theseus had disappeared: the 
Mutron and the Carrh'e were awaiting instructions. For 
answer Bonaparte tossed a list of names to Berthier and bade 
mm warn the officers and savants enumerated to report at 

month. Presently the word 
passed that the commander-in-chief was leaving the foUowina 

day to inspect Lower Egypt, that he was taking vdth him 

Unnes and Murat. Monge and Berthollet. In the institut 

nge was beset with questions. He answered vaguely: he 

sujyosed that Bonaparte wished to investigate the Wadi 

oblTl'm Suef. But he was 

mutter^ ‘unh overheard to 

mutter, unhappy France, unhappy France and to members 
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who were about to start for Upper Egypt, he said, * You are 
lucky my friends; you at least will see Thebes/ There was a 
large dinner party that night at general head-quarters. The 
commander-in-chief was in excellent spirits, talking of the 
achievements of the army in Egypt, predicting fortune for 
officers who stayed with it. One or two quick-witted guests 
wondered what lay behind the words, and Larrey, the surgeon- 
in-chief, felt a premonition of calamity. His intuition was not 
at fault. Bonaparte presently whispered in his ear, ‘I desire 
your company to-morrow. Be ready to leave at 3 a.m.' 
Startled by the words, Larrey hesitated over his reply. Two 
different pictures rose before his eyes: a young wife praying 
for her husband’s speedy return to Paris, a crippled soldier 
imploring the surgeon to remain in Egypt. Inclination clashed 
with duty. But with Larrey duty always came first, and he 
answered after a pause,' I can leave, general, in two hours if 
necessary; but unless my services are positively needed by 
you, I ought to stay.’ Bonaparte took the surgeon’s hands 
and pressed it. ' I understand, my dear Larrey,’ he remarked 
quietly. ‘You are right; your duty is in Egypt.’ 

The Nile was in fuU flood, the river navigable throughout 
its course, and at 3 a.m. the i8th August, Bonaparte em¬ 
barked at Bulac. He mused during the voyage to the coast 
over the choice of his successor. Desaix, the most brilliant, 
would be needed in Europe, and Lannes, next in quality, no 
less so. For different reasons, Menou and Reynier were out 
of the question, and there remained then for consideration 
only Kleber and Lanusse. Kleber was the more experienced 
officer; he was also popular with the rank and file. He was 
indeed the obvious selection, and Bonaparte bade the general 
meet him at Rosetta on the 24th, the last possible date, if he 
held to his resolution of embarking on the Muiron on the 25th. 
But Gantheaume met the party outside Alexandria on the 
2ist, and protested at delay in embarking. The frigates were 
ready, the wind was favourable, the coast was clear: forty- 
eight hours later conditions might be less propitious: Bona¬ 
parte accepted the contention, agreed to sail the following 
evening. He would miss his rendezvous with Kleber at 
Rosetta in consequence, but he was not particularly anxious 
to keep the appointment. Kleber had a habit of asking 
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reasons, Bonaparte of giving none, and conversation between 
the two men usually ended in a note of bitterness. It was 
better that Kleber should hear the news of the commander- 
in-chief’s departure second hand. He wrote full and explicit 
instructions for him. If the army in Eg3^t received neither 
succour nor fresh instructions from France by the end of May 
or alternatively had lost 1,500 men from plague, Kleber was 
free to negotiate with Turkey. The rest of the letter con¬ 
cerned the administration of Egypt, her defence, and so on. 
Islam was the fount of government, the ulema were the inter¬ 
mediaries between authority and the people. Such had been 
his own gospel, and he commended it to Kleber. He dictated 
in addition a few fareweUs. To the army he promised early 

news of his movements, to the divan his return to Egypt 
within three months. 


Tht Muir on and the Carrh'e lay at anchor two miles off 
Marabit, and the party had to wait an hour or so for boats to 
convey them on board. Bonaparte employed the time in 
conversation with Menou. He spoke excitedly of his plans. 
When I amve in Paris’, he said pacing the beach, 'I shall 
put myself at the head of the State, and consoUdate the con¬ 
quest of Egypt,’ He was still talking in this strain as the 
fngates boats grounded. At 9 p.m. the 22nd August, he was 
safe on board the Muiron. With him were Berthier, Bour- 
nenne, Beauhamais, Duroc, Merlin, Lavalette. Monge, and 
BerthoUet: on the Carrere sailed Lannes, Murat. Marmont, 
Denou, and Parseval-Grandmaison. The voyage began in- 
auspiciously. The rvind had dropped, the frigates lay be- 
cahned the next morning. Then a breeze sprang up, sail was 
hoisted, and at midnight Egypt was many miles astern. But 

Two days later the ivind 
sh fted to the north-west, and in three weeks the squadron 

made less than 250 mUes. To whUe away the long hours 

Bonaparte played vingt-et-un. and, if Bourrienne is to be 

fatr'^ abominably. But he re-read als^ his 

nelZTp ? ’ incessantly of the 

ber cn aT" On the 17th Septem- 

ber conditions at last improved: Cape Bon was Lwv 

id not C oTth" Again the good fortune 

d not last. Off the gulf of Ajaccio a sloop went ahead to 

Q 
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ascertain whether Corsica still formed part of France, and 
before she could rejoin a fierce mistral sprung up. The 
Muir on and the Carrie made heavy weather and both were 
obliged to put into the gulf for shelter. Bonaparte was 
furious at the interruption to his voyage. He had already 
been a month at sea: a stay at Ajaccio might prolong the 
delay indefinitely. The island was desperately afraid of 
plague: its quarantine regulations were severe. Forty days 
was no uncommon period to spend in port awaiting pratique, 
and Bonaparte dreaded lest he should be put in quarantine. 
He was within an ace of incurring the inconvenience. As the 
Muir on brought up opposite Ajaccio, a boat with the municipal 
health officer on board put out from the shore. The coxswain 
stood up and hailed the Muiron. ‘ From where do you come 
he asked. 'From Egypt', shouted Berthier back. ‘From 
Egypt’, repeated the crew in great delight, ‘what news then 
of our compatriot Bonaparte.* ‘On board', was the laconic 
answer, and the rowers cheered lustily. Idlers on the beach 
took up the cry, Ajaccio was agog with excitement. But the 
decision whether Bonaparte should be excused quarantine 
lay with the local sanitary council, and the council was not 
prepared to make an exception to their rules. In vain 
Barbieri, the mayor, expostulated: he was reduced in the end 
to persuading the majority of members to accompany him 
on board the Muiron and welcome Bonaparte home. Two 
boatloads of citizens went off: but no sooner did these simple 
men set foot on the frigate than Barbieri reminded them that 
they too must now obtain pratique to land. 

It was too much to ask. They protested that their trans¬ 
gression was only technical, that they could not be expected 
to be absent from their business and families for an indefinite 
time. But the mayor who had remained in the boat was 
adamant: if any one left the Muiron^ he must be Bonaparte. 
Ajaccio applauded the decision and Bonaparte went on shore. 
He asked for news, he was handed a file of the Moniteur. 
Bourrienne skimmed the pages, reading aloud paragraphs 
that seemed to throw light upon the condition of France. The 
republic was in a parlous state. If the news in the Moniteur 
was to be credited, there seemed no choice before France, but 
civil war or a resurrection of the Terror. The Directory were 
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without prestige or authority; Siey^s, Gohier, Ducos. and 
General Moulin elected as new members, had not strengthened 
executive government. ‘Moulin!’ said Bonaparte inter¬ 
rogatively, as he heard the name, ‘who in the world is this 
general? Berthier did not know, Bourrienne was equally 
ignorant. There had been also bitter criticism in Paris of the 
adventure in Egypt. 'It is incontestable', cried the fiery 
Ruelle, indignant over the end of the battle of the Nile, ' that 
the violation of Ottoman territory by the expedition to Egypt 
is the primary cause of the calamities which encompass 
France to-day. This exploit made in contempt of the consti¬ 
tution and in defiance of the national will, has been a con¬ 
spiracy against the republic’, and the council of the Five 
Hundred loudly applauded the words. 

But Bonaparte had heard enough of reverse: he walked to 
the window, and scanned the upturned faces of the crowd 
below. It was strange that he could see no one of his old and 
devoted friends. He asked what had become of the Bona- 
partist faction: he was told that most of its members were in 
prison by order of the new administrator of the island His 
pnde swelled, his anger flared: he sent for this officer, he 
invited him to resign: T allow you not a minute to reflect 
Wnte your own dismissal on the spot, or I throw you out of 
the window, he cried. It was the prelude to Paris. 

The mistraJ blew for a week, and the Muiron did not put 
to sea until the 6th October. So far the voyage had hlen 
unadventurous: no enemy ship had yet been seen. But that 
evening, as twilight was fading, the look-out of the frigate 

ol^thP T It was Keith’s squadron cruising 

Tiprr ^ Provence. HappUy the admiral did not 

from T Bonaparte’s departure 

Gantheaume in command would have run 

Leu 0° commanded hta 

course. His instinct was right: early on the qth 
the Mutron dropped anchor in the bay of St Raphael The 

lower a boat ctvd^ watching the Muiron 

oat, cned out, Bonaparte must first get pratique’. 

Q2 
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‘No, no,' shouted back the crowd, ‘Better have the plague 
here than the Austrians.’ 

The municipality insisted upon feting him. News of the 
victory of Abu Qir had just reached France, and Bonaparte 
was again the hero of the hour. A dejeuner was hastily served 
in the hotel de ville, and the president of the local Jacobin 
club toasted the health of the guest. ‘ Go, General, go he 
exclaimed amid the cheers of his fellow townsmen,' Fight the 
enemy, drive them from the soil of France, and then if you 
wish, we will crown you King.’ 

The same afternoon he set out for Paris with Berthier and 
Duroc as travelling companions. At Luc the carriage stopped 
to change horses, and the mayor, an old republican solcher, 
urged the party to stay over the night. The countryside was 
infested with brigands, an escort was positively necessary. 
Bonaparte thanked the mayor for the advice, and accepted 
an invitation to sup with hdm. The town hall that evening 
was like a citadel besieged, so great was the throng that 
pressed against the doors. Again and again Bonaparte was 
forced to rise from the table and bow his thanks to the 
cheering crowd outside. ‘ Do not leave France, General', they 
shouted in reply, 'without you she is lost ’, and no inhabitant 
of Luc went to bed that night, lest he should miss the lightest 
word of the general. But every hour was now valuable, and 
Bonaparte stopped elsewhere on the road only long enough to 
change horses. At Lyon his brothers met him. The town was 
befiagged, the streets were lined with tumultuous spectators, 
but Bonaparte would not stay. On the road Joseph spoke to 
him of politics, and Lucien of Josephine. Lucien had little 
love for his sister-in-law: her friendship with Gohier and 
Barras, political enemies of his, angered him. Her behaviour 
also was a scandal: she was frivolous, extravagant, and light. 
Her appetite for love was insatiable: her favourite was still 
Monsieur Hippol5d:e Charles, the young man who had been 
expelled from Italy. Bonaparte’s brow contracted at the 
mention of Charles. ‘ I ought to have shot the rascal in Italy’, 
he muttered angrily, ‘and divorced Josephine.’ In Paris he 
went straight to the rue de la Victoire, and found his house 
empty. Josephine had gone to meet the party: by some 
accident she had taken a wrong turning, and missed it. He 
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was glad of her absence: he needed quiet to think over their 
future relations. His reflections led to divorce: he would not 
be the laughing-stock of Paris. Bourrienne tried to reason 
with him, and failed: Barras was more successful. Barras, 


who gave no man or woman credit for chastity, allowed 
Bonaparte to rave for some minutes, and then asked per¬ 
tinently, ‘What about your own conduct. General? Have 
you been faithful to Josephine in Egypt ? I make no reproach, 
I expect no answer. But let me remind you that a woman 
has the same appetites as a man. As for divorce, I do not 
recommend it. It always ends in scandal.’ Bonaparte cooled 
down: he saw the implication, he acknowledged the prudence 
of the counsel. He would not forgive his wife, but he would 
not insist upon a divorce. 

Luc had expressed the national spirit: Bonaparte's name 
was on every one’s lips, and the prestige of the Directory 
continued to sink. But he took at first no advantage of that 
accident: he avoided society, he declined all invitations. It 


seemed as if Egypt had left a mark upon him. He was 
thinner and jerkier in his movements, his complexion was 
yeUower, his eyes were half closed: his appearance was that 
of a man in need of repose. It was not so; his capacity for 
work was greater than ever. * If I am prepared for every 
undertaking’, he said to Berthier. ‘it is because I have re¬ 
flected over my action, and looked into the future. No 
magician tells me what to do in unforeseen difficulties: 
meditation is my only guide on such occasions. I work un¬ 
ceasingly. I sleep only to resume my labour the next mom- 

were thrust upon him. The CouncU 

of the Five Hundred named his brother Lucien as its president 
the press openly declared that the salvation of the republic ’ 
rested m ffis hands, and France was thrilled with expectation 
But October drew to an end without any sign from Bonaparte 
His conversation was of the ancient temples of Egypt of the 
grandeur of the Nile, of the salubrity of the des^ knd he 
rarely spoke of politics. But his plans were forming, and he had 
already taken one great decision. Since youth prevented his 
own election to the Directory, that body must Ji. He Wan 
o specffiate upon the strength of his supporters in the leS 
ture. He could count upon a majority in the counS of 
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Ancients, he was less sure of his following in that of the Five 
Hundred. The army also was an unknown factor. Jourdan 
and Bemadotte were wavering: the temper of the Paris 
garrison was uncertain. Berthier, Lannes, Murat, and Mar- 
mont went round the barracks, while Bonaparte sounded 
Sieyes, the strongest personality of the Directory. Siey^s 
was an easy victim: for his imagination had already been busy 
with a new conception of government, a Grand elector 
assisted by two consuls. Moreau had been in his mind as a 
suitable individual to be the nominal head of the State, while 
he, Sieyes, as the senior consul, would control the executive. 
Bonaparte's unexpected return destroyed that plan, and 
Sieyes recast his ideas. He and his shadow, Ducos, were won 
over to the conspiracy, and the plot began to thicken. The 
first move came from the council of Ancients: the legisla¬ 
ture was transferred to St. Cloud, Bonaparte was invested 
with supreme command of the troops of Paris. There was 
some opposition. ‘You forget the constitution’, cried one 
deputy maliciously as Bonaparte spoke wildly of the perils 
encompassing the republic. Then Bourrienne touched him on 
the shoulder, and whispered, ‘Better leave now. General, 
you don't know what you're saying.' 

Meanwhile Barras, Gohier, and Moulin sat in anxious 
council at the Luxembourg. Mouhn was all for action. he 
proposed to trap Bonaparte in the rue de la Victoire, and 
shoot him without formality of trial, as a traitor to the 
constitution. But Gohier shrank from the crime, and Barras 
hurriedly left the room. He was growing old: his nerve had 
failed. Thus deserted Gohier and Ducos wrote out their 
resignations, while Barras sent Bontot, a secretary, to inter¬ 
view the usurper. The mediator was coldly received. I left 
France’, answered Bonaparte, ‘triumphant and peaceful. 
I return to find her humiliated and divided. What has be¬ 
come of my companions in arms. Dead: all dead. Those 
responsible for the crime should disappear.* Barras took the 
hint and resigned. The curtain of the exciting drama was 
rung down later in the council of the Five Hundred. Bare¬ 
headed, holding his hat in one hand and a riding-whip in the 
other, Bonaparte entered the chamber. Deputies hostile to 
him shouted their disapproval. ‘Leave immediately', they 
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yelled. ‘You violate the sanctuary of Law.’ One legislator 
brandished a dagger and Bonaparte withdrew. ‘ Let him be 
outlawed, let him be outlaweddemanded the angry 
deputies, and Lucien came out to consult wth his brother. 
Siey^s joined the pair ready with a suggestion. ‘ They want to 
outlaw you. General,' he said, ‘then declare them outlaws.’ 
Lucien ran to the troops, and addressed them. 'Citizen 
soldiers’, he thundered, ‘an armed minority of the Council 
are terrorizing the majority: they are outlaws themselves, 
representatives only of the dagger.’ The troops cheered, and 
Murat followed by a handful of grenadiers, elbowed his way 
into the chamber, and drove out its occupants. 

Thus terminated the coup d'etat of the i8th and the 19th 
of Brumaire in the republican year VIII. It was the end of 
the Directory, and the beginning of a new era of rule for 
France. Bonaparte drafted a new constitution, invited the 
nation to signify their acceptance or rejection of it. But 
before the votes were counted, he had become first consul of 
the republic. 



XIII 

EVACUATION 

Bonaparte’s departure excited no comment in Egypt. 
Dugua from Cairo announced the news in a couple of pithy 
sentences: ‘ General Bonaparte has left for France in obedi¬ 
ence to pressing orders from his Government. Neither the 
Egyptians nor the French need feel the least uneasy.’ But 
opinion in the army was sharply divided. One section openly 
deplored the flight as pusillanimous, a second accepted it 
philosophically. Kleber’s popularity helped no doubt to 
lessen resentment. His disinclination to sacrifice life purpose¬ 
lessly and his notorious loyalty to the republic commanded 
universal respect. Less could be said perhaps of his predeces¬ 
sor, for Bonaparte's ambitions were no secret, at least to his 
staff. ‘ If I thought the commander-in-chief intended to be 
a second Caesar, I would be his Brutus’, said Boyer, an un¬ 
compromising republican, in the trenches at Acre, and the 
words found a responsive echo in the hearts of his com¬ 
panions. None the less most officers, had they had the 
opportunity, would have willingly put up with the odious 
charge of desertion to get home, for to them Egypt was 
equivalent to exile, and the burden too heavy to bear 
indefinitely. Certain general officers spoke in whispers of 
the prudence of evacuating Egypt while there was yet time, 
basing their belief upon rumour concerning a fresh concentra¬ 
tion of the enemy. The air was full of gossip on the point. 
A new Turkish army was said to be massing in Syria, a corps 
of Russians to be awaiting the signal to march into Asia 
Minor, an English division to be assembling at Malta. In vain 
Desaix urged the need of holding on. * If the enemy triumphs 
in Europe’, he exclaimed, ‘Egypt will be the price of peace. 
Let no man then speak of evacuation until the English have 
taken Alexandria and the Turks are in Cairo. But his words 
fell on deaf ears. Opinion in favour of withdrawal hardened. 
Kleber himself had become a party to it. 

He was now in Cairo: a dignified figure of a man, frank in 
look and in word, tail, and clean-limbed. Unlike Bonaparte, 
who dressed and lived simply and frugally, Kleber kept an 
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imposing state. His hospitality was lavish, his household 
extravagantly maintained. When he rode abroad one hand¬ 
some Egyptian walked at his bridle, a second at his stirrup, 
and two gorgeously-dressed syces went ahead crying, ' Make 
way for the grand seigneur, the most noble commander-in- 
chief. Step aside as he passes, 0 Moslems, and prostrate 
yourselves’. But his manners were less fine than his presence. 
He was strict with inferiors, off hand with superiors, and 
Bonaparte's judgement, that Kleber commended the virtue 
of obedience only in those he himself commanded, had some 
truth in it. He was also slow in mind, and off the battlefield 
a little indolent. Administration was not his forte; the 
intricacies of finance completely baffled him. Without 
mastering the facts he composed a lengthy dispatch, setting 
out the painful situation of the army in Egypt. It was an 
indictment of his predecessor. The French had no friends, 
the Mamelukes were still unconquered, the fellahin moody 
and restless. The treasury was short of receipts by 12,000,000 
francs; the pay of the army was 3,000,000 francs in arrear. 
The condition of the troops was deplorable. The rank and 
file were without clothes and boots, the reserves of small 
arms powder and lead were exhausted. But the dispatch 
was never read by the Directory.' The coup d’ 6 tat had taken 
place. Bonaparte was first consul, and Berthier his minister 
of war. It fell therefore to the latter to answer Kleber’s 
statements, and he was in a position to do so with effect. 
By another hand there had reached Paris the departmental 
returns of the army in Egypt, which placed a different 
complexion on the matter, and Berthier invited Kl^ber’s 
attention to the virtue of accuracy. The minister’s reply was 
polite but firm. The general must not give way to despair. 
He had but to follow his instructions and all would be well. 
As for capitulation, Berthier repeated the first consul’s last 
word on the subject: ‘The army will remain in Egypt until 
a general peace is signed.’ 

But the gossip at head-quarters in Cairo had had some 
substance. Stung by the reverse at Abu Qir the grand vizier, 
surrounded by his ministers, was taking the field in person’ 


t J at sea. His mail was sent to London; Pitt read 

the dispatch and maliciously readdressed it to Bonaparte in Paris. 
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On his way to Syria he halted at Erivan. There he found 
Bonaparte’s last overture of peace, and rashly assumed that 
the French would accept peace at almost any price. As 
representing the sultan he was concerned only with the 
recovery of Egypt. If the French army would consent to 
withdraw, he was prepared to stop his own military prepara¬ 
tions. He answered the letter in terms that left the way open 
for negotiations, and Kleber was considering his reply when 
a communication reached him from Sidney Smith. The 
Englishman had got wind of the correspondence. He had 
missed capturing Bonaparte at sea ; he did not intend to let 
the army in Egypt go without a say in the matter. ‘ Take 
notice’, he informed Kleber, ‘that you cannot discuss peace 
with the grand vizier alone. Turkey is tied by treaty to 
England, and as minister plenipotentiary and commodore 
of naval forces in the Levant I shall give no passports to the 
French army.* Kleber saw the point and commissioned 
Desaix to confer with Sidney Smith. The moment seemed 
auspicious for negotiations. Poltrona, the Turkish admiral, 
had suffered recently a sharp check at Damietta, and Kleber 
thought himself in a position to dictate terms. The parties 
could not agree. Sidney Smith would only treat on the basis 
of evacuation with the honours of war in return for a safe 
conduct across the Mediterranean, Desaix required compen¬ 
sation for the republic elsewhere in the Mediterranean. 
‘Your terms', he observed, ‘signify capitulation pure and 
simple. Do you imagine that a French soldier will consent 
to that humiliation ? ’ But Sidney Smith dared make no 
further concession. His diplomatic powers had lapsed months 
ago, and his title of commodore did not permit him to com¬ 
mit the government. Kleber also was no better off. He was 
a commander-in-chief, but his authority was restricted to 
the exercise of military functions and supervision of the 
administration of an occupied territory. So long as the 
French army remained undefeated, he was not entitled to 
negotiate evacuation. 

But neither Sidney Smith nor Kleber stopped to think of 
their respective governments. Desperately anxious to get the 
French by hook or crook out of Egypt, Sidney Smith sailed 
to Jaffa to consult with the grand vizier. Yusuf pasha. 
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having heard nothing from Kl^ber, had begun the campaign. 
El Arish was in his hands: the survivors of the assault had 
been massacred in cold blood. The news made Sidney Smith 
hesitate, and he advised Desaix to remain at Damietta. 
‘ I cannot guarantee your safety at the hands of so barbarous 
an enemy he wote. But the warning was useless. Desaix 
had crossed Sinai and met the grand vizier at El Arish. The 
Turkish camp was a horrid spectacle, the grimmer by reason 
of rows of pikes crowned with the heads of the French garrison 
of El Arish. Sidney Smith had been right: no man was safe 
in such company. Desaix in disgust urged Kleber to think 
twice before he negotiated with cut-throats of this type. Their 
camp was disorderly, their army without pretence to organiza¬ 
tion. There were no staff, no medical, no supply services. 
At night no sentries were posted; by day no patrols were sent 
out. The camp was crowded with sutlers and idlers. The 
grand vizier’s servants alone outnumbered a division of 


infantry; even a humble clerk needed a bodyservant, a cook, 
a water-carrier, and a tentman. Nothing could be less like an 
army than the rabble of Turks, Syrians, Arabs, and negroes 
at El Arish. At night a crier went round the camp announcing 
the generalissimo's orders for the following day: a unit moved, 
halted, and marched at the pleasure of its commanding 
officer. Little wonder Desaix reported his belief that a couple 
of infantry brigades would put such an enemy to rout in a 
few minutes. But Poussielgue, who accompanied him, wrote 
in a different strain. He did not distinguish between the 
soldier and the camp follower; he was mainly impressed at 
the magnitude of the Turkish camp. His views carried the 
greater weight, and Kleber commended them to a council of 
war, who voted in favour of making terms with the enemy. 
Thus on the 26th January 1800 was signed at El Arish 
a convention political rather than military, that committed 
the governments of France. Turkey, and England to a proce¬ 
dure of wkich not one of them had approved. Kleber under¬ 
took to ablndon Egypt, Yusuf pasha to provide sea transport, 
Sumey Smith to furnish the necessary safe conduct. 

T repudiated the convention. Through 

Lord Keith, the admiral commanding in the Mediterranean 
the cabinet informed Kleber of the only terms they would 
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accept in return for a safe conduct: the French must lay 
down their arms, hand over all stores and munitions, and 
surrender shipping lying in Egyptian waters. K16ber’s anger 
rose at this unexpected communication. He stopped the 
evacuation of Cairo, he ordered units in the provinces to 
stand fast. He was the more inclined to take that step by 
the receipt of an order addressed by the first consul to the 
army in Egypt. Its terms were highly complimentary to 
Kleber. 'Soldiers', Bonaparte had written, ‘put your trust 
in Kleber, for he is a general worthy of your confidence.' 
But Kleber's situation was becoming exceedingly awkward. 
The Turks persisted in advancing. They had crossed Sinai 
in a curious order of march. The baggage and camp equipage 
unescorted led the way, followed by the grand vizier and the 
janizaries. Behind marched divisions and brigades, the 
artillery and cavalry, the servants and sutlers of the army, 
with no intervals between the different arms and units, 
while the ‘volunteers', soldiers who were making the cam¬ 
paign as a private venture, brought up the rear. At Salhiya 
there was a protracted halt, until one evening the chief crier 
announced: ‘ The army will march to-morrow for ten hours 
to reach the Nile. Those who desire to do so may now 
depart.' Kleber by this time had adopted Desaix's opinion 
of the Turkish army. ‘ I have but to move my hand at their 
advanced guard, and it will retire forthwith, he said con¬ 
temptuously. At Salhiya also the grand vizier gave audience 
to the two Mameluke beys, Ibrahun and Murad. His language 
was severe. ‘You Mamelukes’, he said cuttingly, ‘show 
courage only in revolt against your sovereign. You have 
been unable to defend Egypt against a miserable horde of 
infidels, who like the timid gazelle will fly at the first sight 
of me.' Ibrahim hung his head and kept sUence. but his 
companion answered boldly: Vizier , he cried, pay thanks 
to the Prophet, but do not think too much of your present 
good fortune. Let me tell you that these timid gazelles, as 
you are pleased to call the enemy, can be more fearful than 
the hungry lion, and will carry death into the ranks of your 
army.' And leaving the Turkish camp in dudgeon Murad 

retired in the direction of Suez. 

Meanwhile Sidney Smith’s passionate appeal to the grand 
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vizier to halt pending fresh communication with London 
achieved nothing, and Kleber’s uneasiness increased on 
learning that the Turkish advanced guard were within 
striking distance of Cairo at Khanka. ‘Withdraw your 
troops at once to Salhiya’, he wrote to Yusuf, ‘or I make 
war.’ Arrogantly the pasha replied: ‘A grand vizier never 
retraces his steps and occupied the village of Mataria. It 


was provocation enough for Kleber. He published Keith's 
letter; he issued a laconic order of the day. ‘ Comrades!’ he 
exclaimed, 'a French soldier only replies to such insolent 
communications by victory. Make ready for war.' 

At dawn on the 20th March he took up a line running from 
Qubba to Bulac. On his right was the desert, on his left the 
Nile, in front the ruins of ancient Heliopolis. He rode slowly 
across the front, addressing each division in turn. ‘ Men’, he 
said gravely, ‘you are sure to-day only of the ground you 
stand on. Give way an inch, and we are lost.' It was an 
hour when the French soldier needed all his resolution. The 


Turks in front were as six to one; their cavalry were working 
round the French right flank. The engagement began ^vith 
an assault on Mataria. It was taken at the point of the 
bayonet, and the garrison of janizaries fell back on Marg. 
That village heavily entrenched was the key of the Turkish 
position, and Kleber swept on \vith the expectation of carr}’- 
ing it by storm. But the defence was too sound, the attack 
was too impetuous. The French wavered, and Kleber with¬ 
drew to reform his disordered line. The grand vizier mistook 
the sigmficance of the movement: he imagined that the 
enemy in discomfiture were retiring on Cairo. Calling up his 
cavalry, he bade them complete the rout. The charge was 
premature. The French infantry stood firm, and their guns, 
mo^dng up, found a target in the enemy’s close formations. 
Shaken by the artillery fire, the Turkish cavalry faltered 
then wheeling to the right and left gaUoped back to the camp 
at Khanka. The infantry followed the example, and the 
grand vizier ^self left the field. It was an amazing victory 
notable in that it confirmed the poor opinion of Turkish 
leadership. Kleber bivouacked the night of the battle of 
Hehopohs m the enemy’s camp, and took up pursuit the 
next day. But the grand vizier had made good use of his 
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start, and at Salhiya Kleber abandoned the chase. It was 
well that he did so. Cairo was in the hands of the enemy; the 
garrison were fighting for their lives. 

Early in the battle 12,000 Turks had crept round the 
French left and entered the capital. They were received with 
enthusiasm, and Nassif pasha the commander was hailed as 
the Saviour of Egj^t. The population flew to arms: the 
tiny French garrison retired to the Ezbekia and the citadel. 
The Turks were the masters of Cairo. Such was the situation 
when Kleber reappeared on the 27th March and decided 
to starve the city into submission. He blocked all issues, 
he invested Bulac. The reduction of that suburb was a 
bloody affair, and moved by instincts of humanity more than 
once Kleber oflered terms. But Biilac would not listen. 
A ferocious Arab had the ear of the inhabitants. ‘ I ratify 
no conditions, I make no peace', he shouted; ‘I cut off the 
head of any man who parleys with the French.’ With the fall 
of Bulac Kleber completed his investment of Cairo. It was 
very effective: water ran short, men and beasts died of 
hunger. There were whispers of the wisdom of submission. 
The cry of ' victory to Islam, death to the infidel ’ was less 
frequently heard. ‘ We looked on you ’, said a leading sheikh 
sorrowfully to a Mameluke bey in the service of the Turks, 

‘ as our protection in the time of trouble. We were mistaken. 
But Nassif pasha also was in two minds. Daily the French 
were gaining ground. Kleber had opened communication 
with the citadel, Reynier had broken through the Bab el 
Sharia Belliard was encamped in the Muski, and Friand in 
the Saida Zeinab quarter. On the i8th April Nassif asked 
for an armistice. Kleber accorded it on condition the Turks 
withdrew bag and baggage to Salhiya. The unhappy citizens 
of Cairo, thus deserted, stood expectant of punishment; but 
Kleber was generous. He proclaimed a general amnesty ; he 
announced his intention to bury the past. He was indignant 
only with the ulema. 'You traitors', he said roughly, we 
preferred you to the Turks. We clothed you with authonty, 
and you reward us by joining our enemies.' But one of the 
audience had courage to protest. 'You told us of your 
departure to France’, he exclaimed, 'and we accepted the 
suzerainty of the sultan. Of what crime then are we guilty ? 
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Kleber answered by fining Cairo 12,000.000 francs and send¬ 
ing the ulema to prison until the sum was paid. 

The short campaign did Kleber good. He shook off his 

lethargy, he displayed a vigorous interest in administration. 

A pact with Murad bey, hitherto the implacable enemy of the 

French occupation, was his first and most signal achievement. 

It was something of a triumph to succeed where Bonaparte 

had failed, but Kleber’s task was the easier since Murad had 

broken with the Turks for ever. His spirit would not pardon 

the insult of the grand vizier, and he repaid the affront by 

taking no part in the battle of Heliopolis. It was Kleber’s 

opportunity to come to terms, and he offered Murad the 

perpetual governorship of the province of Girga in return 

for submission. His attitude also to the institiU d'Egypte was 

sagacious. Unlike Bonaparte, he was no patron of learning, 

nor was he convinced of the benefit of a corps of savants; 

but perceiving the institut discouraged by the desertion of 

Monge the leader, he exhorted the members ‘to unite in a 

single work their joint studies', and urged them to take in 

hand a survey of Egypt. The advice bore fruit, as Jacobin’s 

admirable maps and the publication later of that classical 

work La description d’l^gypte indicate. His popularity in 

the army became greater from a sensible variation of the 

soldier's ration scales. It is certain that no republican general 

of the period looked after his troops better than Kleber, and 

the troops highly approved of an allowance of two sous a 

day in place of irre^ar issues of meat, oil, butter, salt, 

and firewood. But his days of life were already numbered. 

Pacing the terrace of general head-quarters in the Ezbekia 

on the afternoon of the 14th June he was stabbed to death. 

The crime was political. The grand vizier had expressed 

a \rish that some good Moslem would remove the perfidious 

Kleber, and Suliman, a young man of Aleppo, undertook 
the mission. 

Menou, next in seniority, succeeded to the command. He 
was too sure of his own virtue to be popular, too certain of 
his own ^vlsdom to be respected. He claimed to enjoy a 
monopoly of the truth: ‘Generals, officers, and men, it is 
time that you should know the facts, and I propose to relate 
them. I shall speak the whole truth’ was the usual preface 
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to his orders of the day. But despite his bombast Menou was 
a capable administrator with a latent talent for finance. He 
looked into the accounts; he was shocked at the waste and 
extravagance he discovered. There was certainly room for 
retrenchment in the military and civil services. Both were 
overstaffed, both were conducted without regard to economy. 
He overhauled their machinery, he took into his own hands 
control of expenditure. But measures of this type need time 
to be effective, and Menou without money to meet current 
expenditure had to resort to Bonaparte’s vicious system of 
forced loans until he had completed his comprehensive 
reform of existing taxation. The land tax attracted his 
attention first. Its procedure was tangled and cumbrous. 
Turkish practice was overlaid by European ideals: the State 
was unable to calcidate its revenue, the cultivator to estimate 
his obligations. Poussielgue had proposed to confiscate the 
multezzim’s vested rights: Menou more adroitly intended 
only to deprive the landlord of his administrative and judicial 
functions. The way then would be clear to unify taxation 
and distribute the burden equitably over the whole com¬ 
munity. But fiscal reform is a business needing imagination 
and experience, and Menou could claim neither. Moreover 
time was lacking, and England, turning an eye upon Egypt, 
interrupted Menou’s meditations. 

The refusal of the English Government to honour Sidney 
Smith’s word put an end to the convention of El Arish. 
They were perfectly entitled to disavow the promise of a 
subordinate naval officer, and they were not prepared at this 
juncture to make the enemy a present of an army of seasoned 
soldiers. Misled by Kleber's dispatch, they pictured the 
French in Eg5q)t as destitute and abandoned, ready to accept 
capitulation on any terms. Kleber, in short, had been a victim 
of his own mistatements. But Sidney Smith was much em¬ 
barrassed by the decision of the cabinet, and he commissioned 
Douglas, a marine officer, to explain the facts. Douglas 
spoke with authority. He had participated in the siege of 
Acre, he had accompanied the grand vizier across Sinai: no 
Englishman in fact was better qualified to estimate the 
respective chances of the Turks and the French in a fight 
for Egypt. He warned ministers against relying upon Kleber’s 
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views. He agreed with Desaix that a single brigade was 
capable of putting the entire Turkish army to rout. Im¬ 
pressed, the government instructed Lord Keith to ratify the 
convention; but Keith's letter communicating the news 
reached Cairo too late. Kleber was dead, and Menou was 
hotly opposed to evacuation on any terms. He found excuse 
to draw back in a stipulation made by Keith that the French 
army would be prisoners of war on parole. ' That must be a 
matter for new negotiation', he ^\Tote craftily to Sidney 
Smith, ‘between ministers accredited as plenipotentiaries. 
Neither you nor I are such, and your government had 
better address themselves directly to the first consul in 
Paris.’ 


Puffed with vanity, Menou lost his balance. He ignored 
the members of the institut, he quarrelled with his divisional- 
generals. His indiscretions were unending: he transgressed 
every canon of military etiquette. He dismissed Dumas, the 
chief of the staff, without explanation; he refused to see 
Reynier and Lanusse. He corresponded with junior officers, 
he amended the pay and ration scales of the army without 
consulting heads of departments, he cashiered officers with 
a stroke of the pen. Matters came at last to a stage when 
the seniors would submit to Menou's behaviour no longer. 
The four senior generals went to head-quarters and demanded 
an explanation of a recent order, which hinted at their being 
the cause of dissension in the army. Reynier the spokesman 
repudiated the accusation, declaring if dissension did exist 
that the fault lay ^vith Menou himself. Unrepentant, Menou 
invit^ any dissatisfied officer to return to France. Lanusse 
and Damas were all for accepting the offer; but Reynier 
more level-headed, hesitated, reluctant to appear L an 
advocate of evacuation, so long as the first consul op¬ 
posed the policy. His discretion was justified. So little did 
Bonaparte in the autumn of 1800 think of withdrawing 
rom Egypt that he was contemplating the dispatch of 

perpetuaUy in his 

FoUowing election as first consul Bonaparte turned to 
he regeneration of France. It was in his thoughts trend 
the rancour that devastated the country, to compose the 
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differences of Jacobin and royalist. Talent, he proclaimed, 
would be in future the only passport to advancement; liberty 
of opinion the only goal of government. As earnest of his 
sincerity he pardoned emigres, permitted freedom of public 
worship, closed the last Jacobin clubs, and gave the survivors 
of insurrection in La Vendee his blessing. The government 
rested upon a council of State, a hierarchy of prefets and 
mayors, a magistrature of honest lawyers, and an executive 
open to men of all shades of political opinion. The Count de 
Fleurieu, a notable royalist, sat in the cabinet with Merlin, 
member of the National convention. Gaudin was minister 
of finance, Talleyrand of foreign affairs, Cambaceres of justice, 
Berthier of war: Augereau was in conunand of the army of 
Holland, Moreau of that of the Rhine, and Massena of that 
of Italy. But the first consul had also his critics and detrac¬ 
tors. Siey^, exasperated to find himself relegated to the 
obscurity of the senate, was one, the institut national, the 
stronghold of atheism, a second, the army, still revolutionary 
in sentiment, a third. Augereau and Jourdan had no use for 
consulates, and Moreau, a more dangerous antagonist, 
secretly supported his fellow-generals. Presently the storm 
broke, and a campaign of calumny against Bonaparte was 
launched. Benjamin Constant impeached him as an enemy 
of the republic: the Church denounced him as an emissary of 
Satan. The attack was ill-timed, since France in the first 
weeks of 1800 needed to present to Europe a united nation. 
Russia was restless, England dominating the seas, and Austria 
in the field in Italy. The outlook across the Alps was particu¬ 
larly ominous. One Austrian army was containing Genoa, 
a second was threatening Nice, and Bonaparte determined 
to parry the threat by taking the offensive. A campaign in 
Germany was his first idea, to be foUowed by an advance 
through Lombardy and the Tirol, and the dictation of peace 
in Vienna. He offered Moreau the command; but that 
general hesitated, and Bonaparte, changing his plans, took 
the field in person. A new army assembled in the valley of 
the Rhone, and crept stealthily towards the Alps. No hint 
of its sphere of employment escaped. The government 
described it as a strategic reserve; the ministry of war con¬ 
trolled the concentration. Nothing was known even in Pans 
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of the first consul’s personal intentions until the army had 
crossed the Alps by the St. Bernard Pass and entered Milan 


on the 20th May. Twelve days later Bonaparte humbled 
Austria on the plain of Marengo. 

Momentous results followed. Austria, accepting in Italy 
the line of the Adige as the frontier, guaranteed the inde¬ 
pendence of the Cisalpine, Ligurian, Helvetian, and Batavian 
republics; Naples closed her ports to English shipping, and 
Spain gave further assurances of friendship. Simultaneously, 
England became less formidable by the retirement of the 
great Pitt; in his place there sat Addington, a statesman of 
less ability, angling for peace. The way in short was clear for 
Bonaparte to redeem his promise to the army in Eg^^jt. and 
he wrote to his brother Lucien. minister at Madrid, repeatedly 
on the point. ‘The great affair now’, he informed Lucien on 
the 22nd December 1800. 'is Egypt. Send iron, steel, ^vine. 
bullets, everything that an army requires. Inspire the troops 
there with a sense of their important mission; say that Spain 
is impressed with their achievement. Keep Menou supplied 
with news. Every week I shall send you fifteen copies of the 
Momteur and the Defenseur for the purpose.' He was right. 

Egypt had become ‘ the great affair' of the moment. England 
was entering the lists. 


Gantheaume, in command of the relief expedition suc¬ 
ceeded no better than Bruix had done. He contrived to slip 
out of Brest on the 23rd January 1801 at the head of seven 
saU of the line escortmg a convoy of 4,000 troops, but that 

solitary piece of good fortune. Once in 

wa^s Keith 

was m the Levant and he put back to Toulon. Bidden to go 

sea, he submitted a new plan of campaign. 'You gave' 

a rendezvous I; 

cuiiy that or Alexandria?' Bonaparte answLd 

curUy that Gantheaume might disembark in Africa where 

he would so long as he went to sea at once. But the ^elav 

had been fatd. Admiral Warren headed the French off 

S^dima, and Gantheaume put back into Toulon. The third 

attempt carried him within ninety mUes of Alexandria • but 
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doubled Crete, and anchored off Dema. The attitude of the 
inhabitants augured ill for the march on Alexandria. It was 
a fantastic idea at the best, for Dema is 450 miles west of 
Alexandria, and the intervening desert was populated by 
hostile and fanatical Arabs. The first boatload of troops to 
land were killed almost to a man, and so hot was the fire that 
Gantheaume signalled the supports to return to their ships. 
He persisted no more. Two frigates and a sloop running the 
blockade got into Alexandria, and content with that modest 
triumph Gantheaume returned to Toulon. The failure merely 
served to indicate once again England’s overwhelming 
superiority in the Mediterranean. 

It was an additional argument to procure an honourable 
peace. The time was favourable, since the new cabinet in 
London earnestly desired an end of hostilities. England was 
now almost single-handed. The coalition was disintegrating: 
Austria had sued for terms, Russia had deserted the allied 
cause, and Turkey was a negligible factor. Yet it must be 
repeated that the war had served England well. Her military 
adventures on the continent had been unfortunate, and her 
trade had suffered at the hands of the French pirateersmen, 
but in return she had extended her empire overseas, and had 
ousted France at Constantinople. But the last achievement 
carried a definite liability, for the treaty signed at Constanti¬ 
nople the 5th January 1799 bound England to assist in the 
expulsion of the French from Egypt. The task had been too 
great for Turkey single-handed to accomplish, and the cabinet, 
determined to fulfil their obligation, meditated coming to the 
aid of their ally. It also was in the interest of England to 
intervene, since Bonaparte obviously intended to make with¬ 
drawal from Egypt conditional upon the restitution of 
territory lost elsewhere. No English government could afford 
to entertain so humiliating a bargain, or leave the republic in 
possession of a half-way house to India, and the prime 
minister instructed Abercromby, then in command of military 
forces serving in the Mediterranean, to concentrate his troops 
at Malta.* His commission was liberally drafted. He was 
to concert with the Turks: he was authorized to treat with 
the French. The campaign was not expected to be arduous, 

* Malta bad capitulated on the 5th September 1800. 
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since report placed the strength of the enemy in Egypt at 
only 13,000 men. But the information was inexact: in point 
of fact the French could put into the field twice that number 
of troops. 

On the 29th December 1800 the expeditionary force 
anchored in the bay of Marmora, forty miles north of 
Rhodes. Embarrassed by hearing nothing from the Turks, 
Abercromby sent Moore to consult with the grand vizier at 
Jaffa. It had been in his mind to land in Palestine, cross 
Sinai, pick up at Suez an Indian contingent, and in company 
with the grand vizier’s army advance on Cairo. But Moore’s 
report of the incompetence and confusion prevailing at 
Turkish head-quarters made Abercromby abandon the plan. 
Persuaded of the weakness of the French he considered as an 
alternative a landing in Egypt on his own account. News of 
the arrival at Alexandria of two French frigates with rein¬ 
forcements quickened his decision, and he determined to 
strike at that town. 


The expeditionary force, an imposing convoy of 150 sail, 
brought up in Abu Qir bay on the 1st March. Abercromby 
was none too cheerful. His numbers had shrunk to 15,000 
men, he was short of horses, he had no transport train. 
‘Never’, he wrote to Grenville, ‘have I taken part in any 
service, entertaining greater doubt of success.’ The campaign 
opened inauspiciously. The sea ran high; the troops were 
weatherbound for some days. But on the 7th the %vind died 
down, and the expeditionary force disembarked the foUo\ving 
mommg on the eastern side of the peninsula. The operation 
was carefully planned; the landing orders left nothing to 
chance. Soon after midnight the flagship fired a rocket, and 
me boats of the fleet, loaded with troops, assembled under 
the lee of a gunboat. As dawn broke the flotilla left the 
rendezvous in four lines, the first of 58 flat-bottomed craft, 
the second of 84 men-of-war cutters, the third and fourth 
of 37 and 17 launches. It was a long pull to the beach, the 
more arduous from a galling fire maintained by the fort or 
casUe guar^ng the extremity of the peninsula. But aUne- 
rnents and distances were kept, and despite many casualties 
the troops disembarked in perfect order. Moore’s brigade on 
the right was the first to come into action. It carried a ridge 
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of sandhills in front, while Hildebrand Oakes and Ludlow 
drove in the enemy’s centre and left. Overborne by weight 
of numbers Friand the French commander gave way, and at 
noon Abercromby was master of the peninsula. He spent the 
three following days in landing guns and stores, and on the 
I2th, flanked on the left by gunboats in lake Madie, moved 
cautiously forward. The march was excessively fatiguing: 
the ground was very broken, water was short, and the weather 
inclement. Meanwhile, taking advantage of the grace accorded 
him, Friand had stopped his retreat to dispose 5,000 men and 
21 guns in front of the dyke that separated Lake Madie from 
the dry bed of Maryut. But Abercromby was also alive to 
the value of the dyke as the road by which relief from Cairo 
would arrive, and on the 13th he advanced in three parallel 
columns to drive back the enemy. The endeavour was only 
partiaUy successful. Hutchinson’s division on the left was 
checked by the French guns, the advanced guard was thrown 
into confusion by the cavalry. Abercromby was content to 
hold his ground, while Friand discreetly fell back the better 
to cover Alexandria. None the less the outlook was un¬ 
promising. Sickness and casualties had already cost Aber¬ 
cromby 3,500 men, whom he could not hope to replace, 
while Menou he conjectured must be hurrying from Cairo to 
Alexandria with every available soldier and gun. He had 
lost touch also with the Turks, and he had no news of 
the promised reinforcements from India. The issue of the 
campaign trembled in the balance. Weakened by losses, 
hampered by supply difficulties, the expeditionary force 
could not remain inactive; but if the next attack failed it 

would be forced to re-embark. 

Menou's procrastination saved Abercromby from the dis¬ 
grace. Convinced that no sane commander would repeat the 
disastrous Turkish experience of 1799, Menou went on with 
his financial and administrative reforms. He neither re¬ 
inforced Friant in Alexandria, nor withdrew the garrison of 
Upper Egypt. Instead, he ordered Reynier to move from 
Belbeis to Salhiya, in the beUef that if Abercromby was rash 
enough to disembark he would do so at Damietta. In vain 
Reynier urged the need of covering Alexandria: Menou 
merely reiterated his orders. 'You’ll see , sneered Reynier 
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to his staff, ‘what will happen. At Salhiya I shall be told 
to turn about and march to Alexandria.’ He was right. News 
that the enemy had landed at Abu Qir stirred Menou at last into 
action. He recalled Reynier, he ordered Lanusse and Damas 
to move on Rahmaniya: he reminded the people of Egypt of 
their responsibilities, he commended to them the exercise of 
self-control. Fourier in reading the message to the divan of 
Cairo added a word of warning. 'Let the wise man', he said, 
'keep \vithin doors. Bullets and balls do not read the Koran, 
and the innocent and guilty suffer alike.’ ‘That is not just 
cried one sheikh; ' must one donkey carry the burden of his 
fellow ?' But the advice sank deep. The cloud of war was 
thickening. The English had advanced on Alexandria, the 
Turks had reoccupied El Arish. Menou went leisurely to the 
front. He slept at Rahmaniya on the i8th, at Damanhur on 
the 19th; he was in Alexandria in time to take part in the 
battle of that name’ which decided the campaign. 

It was doggedly fought: neither side could claim a mono¬ 
poly of courage or endurance. The engagement began with a 
fierce attack upon the English line: Lanusse on the left, 
Rampon in the centre. Reynier on the right, Roize and the 
cavalry in reserve. The idea underlying the French plan 
was a simple one: to turn the enemy’s right flank resting on 
the sea. drive it on to the centre, and push the line into the 
waters of Lake Madie. But Lanusse’s division was too weak 
to accomplish the task, Rampon could make no impression 
on the centre, and Reynier came to the assistance of neither. 
Sensible of a check, Menou ordered the cavalry to charge. 
It was a blunder that a more competent commander would 
have avoided. The moment had not arrived for a measure so 
heroic. The battle was not yet lost, nor were the enemy 
senously shaken. Roize, a gallant soul, hesitated: a charge 
was foredoomed to fail. He asked Menou to repeat the order, 
and then crying, 'Follow me to death or glory', he galloped 
lorward. His impetuous ride carried him into the enemy’s 
camp brought him within striking distance of Abercromby 
an the staff. But the English reserves stood firm, and their 
steady volleys threw the French horse back in confusion It 
was the tunung point of the day. The enemy drew off in good 

' Known to the French as the battle of Canopus. 
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order, but the English were left in possession of the field. 
The success was dearly bought. Abercromby, hit early in the 
engagement, died at sea a week later. 

Hutchinson, who succeeded to the command, matured his 
plans. He invested Alexandria by flooding the dry bed of 
Lake Maryut; he transferred his head-quarters to Rosetta, 
and proposed to wait there the arrival of reinforcements from 
England. But Rosetta surrendered without striking a blow, 
and emboldened by that unexpected good fortune Hutchin¬ 
son advanced up the Nile. He was at Rahmaniya on the 9th 
May; he prepared to carry the French lines by assault at dawn 
the next day. But Lagrange the commander, anticipating 
the intention, decamped in the course of the night, and left 
Hutchinson with the choice of continuing the pursuit or 
retracing his steps to Rosetta. Deciding to move forward, 
the Englishman marched to Alqam, where he halted to re¬ 
consider his situation. He had only 5,000 English troops 
with him, and debated whether to go on or to turn back. The 
decision was not easy to make. The apparent demoralization 
of the enemy suggested the wisdom of continuing the advance, 
while the slender numbers of the river column and the ex¬ 
haustion of the men counselled a retreat to the coast. Other 
anxieties also confronted Hutchinson. Alexandria was one. 
Its investment was making no progress, and reinforcements 
from France were reported to be in the Mediterranean. If 
Coote was forced to fall back on Abu Qir the fruits of the 
campaign would be lost. Equally serious was the steady 
wastage from dysentery and ophthalmia in Hutchinson's own 
niunbers. Already 1,000 sick had been sent back to the base, 
and certain units were fit only for light duty. To crown this 
misfortune Hutchinson had lost touch with the Turkish army 
assembled in Palestine, and was still without news of the 
Indian contingent. But the first was nearer Alqam than the 
Englishman suspected. Once the grand vizier was assured 
that his ally had landed at Abu Qir he crossed Sinai, and on 
the 2nd May his advanced guard occupied Khanka with the 
main body close behind. It was welcome news, but Hutchin¬ 
son waited a month at Alqam in the expectation of hearing 
of the disembarkation at Suez of the reinforcements from 
India. At the end of that period he abandoned hope and 
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resumed the advance on the ist June. His courage was 
rewarded. One day’s march out of Alqam, Osman bey, at the 
head of 1,200 Mamelukes, marched into the English camp. 

Meanwhile Belliard, commanding in Cairo, was no less 
uneasy. Every day brought fresh anxiety. The Turks were 
within striking distance of the capital, the English only a few 
miles off Giza. Vague thoughts of evacuating Cairo and 
retiring into Upper Egypt crossed his mind, only to be 
dispelled by the news that the Mamelukes had declared for 
the English, and that a fleet of enemy transports were dis¬ 
embarking troops at Qosseir, the port of the Red Sea. He 
considered also the alternative of joining hands with Menou 
in Alexandria. But the road would be barred, and he was 
unwilling to jeopardize his small force. Its ration returns of 
13,000 men were misleading. Nearly half the number were 
invalids, incapable of marching, and of the temper of the 
remainder he was very uncertain. Repatriation, whatever 
the cost, had become the uppermost, perhaps even the only 
thought of every French soldier in Egypt. In the end Belliard 
determined to take the Turk and the English in detail. Egged 
on by Lagrange, thirsting to wipe out his own ignominious 
retreat from Rahmaniya, Belliard fell upon the Turkish 
advanced posts at Khanka, and would have pushed home 
the advantage but for the discovery that the enemy's cavalry 
were creeping round both flanks with intent to enter Cairo. 
Mindful of Kleber’s predicament twelve months earlier, he 
broke off the engagement and re-entered Cairo. He was now 
caught like a rat in a trap. On the morning of the 15th the 
combined enemy’s forces were in sight of Cairo, the Turks on 
^e right bank of the river, the English on the left, and 
BeUiard convened a council of war. Without hope of relief he 
favoured capitulation. His opinion was that of other members, 
and on the i8th June Belliard signed terms identical with 
the articles of the convention of El Arish. The French agreed 

to evacuate Upper and Lower Egypt, the allies to provide 
transport to Toulon. 

The convention included Alexandria in its terms, but 
Menou indignantly declined the privilege. 'Comrades’ he 
said m an order of the day, ‘the garrison of Cairo has 
capitulated. I make no comment on the matter, the most 
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extraordinary in the whole war. Here, we shall defend ourselves 
until death.* But Hutchinson was soon in a position to make 
the Frenchman eat his words. Ample reinforcements had 
arrived from England, and Baird at the head of 5,000 troops 
from India, having disembarked at Qosseir, was marching 
down the Nile. Alexandria also was threatened from within: 
Menou was again at daggers drawn with his generals. He 
threw responsibility for the recent defeat on Reynier, and the 
latter answered rudely. It was an opportunity that Menou 
did not miss: he arrested the general and deported him to 
France. But that drastic action did not help the defence. 
Famine, no less than insubordination, stared Menou in the 
face. It was now the end of August, and Alexandria was in 
dire straits for food. There had been no issue of meat, 
vegetables, or bread for more than a month, and the town was 
subsisting on biscuit. The troops were exhausted, their 
numbers so thinned that Hutchinson could have carried the 
city by assault at any moment. But he was no man to 
sacrifice life purposelessly. He tightened the investment; he 
starved Alexandria into submission. His judgement was 
justified. Inside the city Rampon spoke out his mind. 
Further resistance, said Rampon, was useless. Two-thirds 
of the garrison were incapacitated by scurvy, only twenty- 
seven days* biscuit supply remained. Menou turned furiously 
upon him. ‘ You too *, he cried, ‘ you, whom I made a general, 
dare to hint at capitulation!* Rampon listened unmoved. 
‘ Take back the brevet if you wish, * he replied; ‘ but remember 
you will not separate me from the true interests of the army.’ 
Menou fell to abusing Kl^ber, to cursing BeUiard. ‘Either 
Belliard’s head or mine*, he muttered, ‘shall fall upon the 
scaffold.* But he could not gainsay the facts or refuse to 
accept the decision of a council of war. The deliberations of 
the council were short: twelve of the fifteen members voted 
for capitulation. The terms were those accorded to Cairo. The 
garrison must evacuate Alexandria within ten days; the allies 
would furnish the necessary transport to France. It was the 
end of the expedition to Egypt. On the 3*"^ September 
Hutchinson occupied the lines and outworks of Alexandria, 
and a month later the last soldier of the army in Egypt was 
on his way to Toulon. 
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It was also the end of all dreams of conquest in the East. 
Conceived in haste, the expedition had terminated in dis¬ 
appointment. Aiming at great results it achieved only the 
commonplace. Against a victory or two over inexperienced 
adversaries and the submission of an unwarlike people had to 
be set the destruction of a powerful fleet and the sacrifice of 
Turkish friendship, and the balance was unfavourable to 
France. The campaign had been the throw of a gambler, who 
miscalculates the chances, who ignores the risks. Of the 
heavy programme laid by the Directory upon the expedition 
to seize Egypt, overthrow the Mamelukes, expel the English 
from the Levant, pierce the isthmus of Suez, assure exclusive 
possession of the shores of the Red Sea, maintain amicable 
relations with the Ottoman Empire, and ameliorate the con¬ 
dition of the Egyptian people, only the first two duties had 
been executed. The commission indeed was beyond the 
capacity of an army to accomplish. Moreover the campaign 
suffered from lack of a definite objective. At one moment 
Bonaparte spoke of colonizing Egypt, at another of using the 
country as a stepping-stone to India. Such confusion of 
objectives is fatal in war, and little surprise need be felt if the 
French occupation failed to better the lot of the Egyptian. 
Administrative reform rarely passed beyond the experimental 
stage._ Irrigation was no better, taxation no lighter, justice 
no quicker, and lastly French influence, so noticeable to-day 
on Egyptian habits of thought and life, may be attributed 
more properly to other causes and to a later period. 

The occupation was too brief, its programme too ambitious. 
Perhaps the best epitaph of the campaign lies in Bonaparte's 
bdief that his adventure in Egypt is a more romantic story 
than a novel. It is indeed an imperishable memory of his 
own audacity and of the endurance of his soldiers. On 
E§ypt the expedition left no permanent mark. It was only 
an episode in her long history, an illustration of the Arab 
proverb, The dog barks, but the caravan moves on’. 
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